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ODAY, more than ever before, the mu- 
fi sical life of the United States-of Amer- 
ica has become a highly complex, greatly 
diversified tableau, crowded with events, 
crowded with personalities, all tightly 
packed into a space which would seem big enough 
to house even the greatest of contents. In a decade 
changes have been wrought which have transformed 
some of the more solid factors into almost unrecog- 
nizable minor participants, changes which have been 
responsible for the development along certain lines 
and the retarding along others of many a once im- 
portant field in musical activity. 

Let us go back a bit and review the musical life 
of this country. “Twenty years is not a long time. 
Yet the year 1910 seems a remote one, as we view it 
today. There was a distinct concert life in the 
United States at that time. New York was the 
music centre, quite as it is today, with the exception 
that then it had fewer concerts within its gates. 
Some of the concerts were, however, far better ones. 

There were two orchestras, the New York Phil- 
ha¥monic and the New York Symphony. At the 
head of the former was the greatest conductor of 
our time, Gustav Mahler. Few realized it, but 
those few who did worshipped at his shrine—while 
the Beckmesser who occupied a post on an important 
morning newspaper picked and carped when the 
genius of Mahler read between the lines of a work 
of Beethoven something that the scribe, a self-ap- 
pointed Beethoven authority, had not discerned and 
thus had concluded did not exist. Make no mistake 
about it, Mahler’s life came to its untimely end in 
1911 as a result of the treatment accorded him in 
this city by a public and a press not sufficiently mu- 
sically educated to appreciate him. His highly neu- 
rotic nature, his intense pessimism, his aloofness from 
his fellowmen—all these were his from birth; but 
the pain that brought him to his death at the age of 
fifty-one was one that ate into his soul when he was 
flayed in the press for things which his surpassing 
musicianship and his profound knowledge assured 
him were not transgressions. 

The concerts of the New York Symphony under 
Walter Damrosch, though hardly competitive, 
served to introduce many novelties to our audiences, 
as Mr. Damrosch’s gifts as a program builder al- 
ways outstripped his powers as a conductor. The 
Metropolitan Opera House was giving a standard 
repertoire, not so different from today, except that 
it had better singers and better conductors. The 
Kneisel and Flonzaley Quartets furnished us with 
our-string quartet fare, the press in those days ap- 
proving all that the Kneisels did, and very little that 
the Flonzaleys dared to do. The latter players were 
Latins and hence their delivery of Beethoven was 
not pure enough for the purists. 

When the Kneisels retired from the field, sudden- 
ly, in the twinkling of an eye, the Flonzaleys became 
worthy of unstinted approval from the very same 
men who had withheld both praise and encourage- 
ment. I have never observed a more extraordinary 
example of friendship between artists and press than 
this one. 

There were, too, the concerts of the Tollefsen 
and Margulies Trio, and other less important cham- 
ber organizations. And there were recitals at Men- 
delssohn Hall and Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
and a few, a very few, in Carnegie Hall. And that 
is about all in the strictly professional field. Of 
course, the Oratorio Society sang “The Messiah” 
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each year at Christmas, the Musical Art Society 
sang fine old music, and the various choral societies, 
composed of ambitious young women and men, gave 
their concerts in the ballrooms of the fashionable 
hotels of the day. They still do. Nothing will ever 
stop them. Kurt Schindler was organizing his 
Schola Cantorum from the MacDowell Chorus, 
which he got together for a performance of De- 
bussy’s “Sirens” for his friend Gustav Mahler at 
a Philharmonic concert. 

There were the ten concerts per season of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, red-letter days in New 
York’s concert calendar, and a very occasional visit 
from an out-of-town orchestra. I recall the Chicago 
Symphony coming once about that time, or a little 
later. 

* * - 

HAVE cited what was going on in New York 

because, comparatively speaking, it was typical. 
That is, New York was hearing more music than 
any other part of this country, and is today. And 
the changes that have come have affected our na- 
tional musical life here, just as in other sections of 
this land. 

What comprises our national musical life today? 
In New York there is an avalanche of concerts from 
October to April, more concerts than twenty years 
ago, less than in 1920. The two orchestras merged 
into one a few years ago. The New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony now offers several star conductors 
each season, instead of having one first-class con- 
ductor all season. This is unquestionably an effort 
to appeal to the restlessness of present-day men and 
women, constantly seeking novelty and change. It 
certainly does not work for the good of the orches- 
tra, nor does it mean anything to serious musicians 
who are not attracted to a concert to hear Mr. So 
and So’s idea of a composition, but go there to hear 
the composition itself, which they are thoroughly 
familiar with and have been all their lives. 

We have visits from the Boston Symphony, the 
Philadelphia, the Cleveland and Detroit Orchestras 
annually. Then we have a new orchestra under 
Henry Hadley this season, called the Manhattan 
Symphony; and the Conductorless Orchestra, which 
deserves praise for showing groundlings that orches- 
tras can play without conductors, continues its mini- 
strations throughout the season, playing excellent 
programs. 

Carnegie Hall, the Town Hall, the Mecca Audi- 
torium and several of the theatres, such as the Guild 
and Martin Beck, are used for concerts galore by 
celebrated artists and those who desire to be cele- 
brated, some of the latter engaging the vast spaces 
of Carnegie Hall at great expense without thinking 
of the problem to be immediately encountered in 
getting three thousand souls to enter it. Few are 
the artists who can fill Carnegie Hall with paid-for 
tickets. And fewer are those who can give compli- 
mentary tickets to enough music lovers to fill its 
parquet and five balconies! 

The Friends of Music prepare elaborate programs 
at the late hour of four on Sunday afternoons 
throughout the season; and to the delight of them- 
selves and their devotees, the friends of Mr. Bodan- 
zky, present English oratorios in German, sung by 
operatic artists from the Metropolitan Opera House, 
most of whom have not the remotest idea of ora- 
torio, all aided and abetted by the orchestra from 
the same Metropolitan, an orchestra overworked, to 
begin with, and highly unsuited to the rather pre- 
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cious quality of some of the music Mr. Bodanzky 
chooses for performance. 
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HUS we see what New York is deluged with, 

without enumerating any of the numerous 
choral offerings, professional and amateur. It is all 
very startling, not well balanced in the main. Add 
to this the countless radio receivers in homes high 
and low, by which the multitudes listen to the many 
programs which the broadcasting systems put on the 
air; the routine works and novelties in the activities 
of the Metropolitan Opera House; the visits of the 
American Opera Company ; the Little Theatre Op- 
era Company, and occasionally some sort of a Rus- 
sian Opera Company; the summer concerts at the 
Lewisohn Stadium; the free band concerts in the 
parks conducted by Edwin Franko Goldman and 
others, and the New Yorker is at once recognized as 
an individual whose musical needs are not only ca- 
tered to but oversupplied. 

Again I have cited New York, as so much that is 
of national interest is given here. But New York, 
though typical in some ways, is not to be taken as a 
cross-section of the musical life of the United States. 
Emphatically not! The great problem before us to- 
day is the actual concert life of the cities throughout 
this country which have for years engaged artists 
to come to them and delight them. What is known 
as a concert course was prepared by a local manager, 
or in many cases a club of women interested in mu- 
sic, the tickets sold as a subscription at prices within 
the reach of all. Very often one “star” was used as 
a headliner to sell the course, a proceeding. which 
for the time being seemed very satisfactory, but 
which was not a salutary one as today’s events have 
proved. 

The few artists whose box-office sale was unques- 
tioned—and they were and are very, very few— 
made their appearances in whatever cities their man- 
agers chose to book them in, in some cases sponsored 
by a local representative, in others simply by an- 
nouncing the concert themselves and opening the 
ticket sale to the general public. 

The last-named artists have no problem today. 
They still have sold-out houses in Carnegie Hall, 
New York; Symphony Hall, Boston, and other 
leading auditoriums. They are artists with great 
drawing power. 

It is the first-rate artist who had his season 
booked with music clubs all over the country at ex- 
cellent fees, and the somewhat less than first-rate ar- 
tist who has suffered from the shifting conditions 
which have afflicted the concert field for several sea- 
sons. The very clubs which have engaged these 
performers in other years, faced with new condi- 
tions, have altered their curriculum. The ladies 
who, twenty years ago, were enthusiastic about mu- 
sic—some of them were then studying it or had just 
completed their studies—have, for all we know, ar- 
rived at the age when golf makes a decided appeal. 
They feel they have need of it, a physical need, just 
as two decades ago when, for academic purposes let 
us say, they were twenty, they needed music for 
their soul. The newer and younger members of the 
club, finding the interest in music less intense, are 
themselves not stimulated, and after a season or two 
drop out and devote themselves entirely to their 
bridge, golf, and the like. There has never been a 
successful music club in any city of this country that 
was not the direct outcome of the ardent leadership 

(Continued om page 4) 
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(Continued from page 3) 
of one woman or a group of women, to whom music 
was a major interest. 
» » * 
HE ready reply to what has happened to the 
concert life of this country, apart from the big- 
gest centres, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, and other leading cities, is: the Radio. It 
has not been a difficult thing to convince persons 
willing to be convinced that the offering of free mu- 
sic via one’s radio receiving set, was responsible for 
their declining to subscribe to the concert course of- 
fered by the Women’s Club. I deny that, and feel 
that I can prove my position. 

Only in the last year or two has radio broadcast- 
ing offered the genuine music lover programs that 
he could truly enjoy. And these are only too often 
marred by the injections of inanities by an an- 
nouncer, whose knowledge of music dates from the 
day when he was appointed to his post, and such 
advertising boosts as the stove manufacturer or ciga- 
rette company insists on including in what is sup- 
posed to be an entertainment. Is it natural to be- 
lieve that men and women who have been music 
lovers, tried and true, over a period of years, at- 
tending the series of concerts sponsored by their 
local music club, have thrown all that aside for an 
evening of mechanical music at home, the quality 
of which may be affected by atmospheric matters as 
well as by the unhappy concomitants of almost every 
radio hour? I think not. 

I am more inclined to believe that the changes 
which have come about in the home, the universal 
desire to have electric refrigeration, to possess the 
medium-priced automobile or better, to increase con- 
tinually one’s standard of living, already a conspicu- 
ously high one in this country compared with that 
maintained in others—all these have combined of 
late years to bring about economies in other direc- 
tions. Support of concerts has fallen off, we are 
told, but the movies have gone on and flourished. 
That is not true. The movies have undergone a 
complete change in the last two years, compared 
with which the changes in the concert field are as 
nothing. Think of it! The movies have gone from 
silence to sound, despite the opposition of a public 
not at all pleased with the first sound pictures and 
the public statement at the time of several of the 
large companies to the effect that they would con- 
tinue to make silent pictures. That statement 
sounds now as strange as though it had never been 
made! 

Our concert field is not in a bad way. It is in a 
transitional period, one that has to be gone through 
if something better is to come out of it. This is a 
time in which much that was mediocre in our con- 
cert life is being scrapped. There was, as you may 
know, a certain type of artist whose fee was entirely 
out of proportion to his or her ability. That kind of 
artist was numerous. He appeared in concerts of 
good repute, secured fairly good reviews, interested 
a manager in his career and was sold season after 
season to clubs all over the country. Finally the 
music club realized that the price of an artist of this 
type was an inflated one, determined by no actual 
fact, but by “what the traffic would bear.” There 
came the awakening. The mediocre artist, finding 
himself at last discovered and out of a job, decided 
to blame it all on the radio. 

Radio broadcasting, fine electrically-made phono- 
graph records and modern electric phonographs, 
with benefit of microphone for recording and radio 
tubes for amplification, sound films—all these are 
factors that are representative of the day in which 
we are living. They are not destructive elements 


in any sense of the word. They are new in a meas- 
ure, and their place is not yet definitely assigned. 
But, with a little vision, we can see that in a decade 
or two they will have taken on an importance that 
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_ sure that even the untrained ear detects this. 





no one could have dreamed for them. You will hear 
whole operas in sound films. You can already hear 
them complete on discs in your home, superbly re- 
corded, sung and played. You can hear parts of 
them every week on the radio. But this will not 
keep audiences away from the Metropolitan, Chi- 
cago or any other opera house. Nor does the weekly 
broadcast of our leading symphonic orchestras tend 
to empty their halls for them. If it did, they would 
cease broadcasting, I assure you. 

Hearing an orchestral concert in the hall and 
hearing a broadcast of it are not identical. I am 
I am 
not at all certain that hearing the broadcast of a 
symphonic program makes converts to symphonic 
music. But that is rather because too few people 
know how to listen. 


* x * 


all this discussion of the future of music, now 
that mechanized music is upon us in its various 
manifestations, I come to this conclusion: As long 
as there are men and women who enjoy the rather 
primitive instinct of dressing themselves in finery 
of one sort or another, there will be tailors and 
couturiers to make clothes for them. And as long 
as they purchase these clothes, they will wish to don 
them and go—out. When they go out they will go 
to the theatre, the opera concerts, the talkies, dinner 
parties, etc. They will not don them and go out of 
one room into their living room and sit by the fire, 
turn on their radio—and spin. 

Theatre managers complain. But all the first- 
rate plays are doing well. ‘The talkies have inter- 
fered with their success. No more so than has the 
radio with the attendance at a Kreisler concert. 
You go out of an evening to a theatre, the next eve- 
ning to a talkie. In the same way, you may listen 
at home to a broadcast of a celebrated orchestra and 
the next evening attend in person the concert of 
another orchestra. The human element is always 
strong, the desire to take part (the Italians say “‘as- 
sist”) at a performance; and one actually does as- 
sist, if one stops to realize that without an audience 
an artist cannot give a real performance. Of 
course, human nature, which has changed percepti- 
bly in the last ten years, may change even more in 
the future. But I am inclined to believe that it will 
always be subject to the fundamental appeals and 
influences which have been so characteristic of our 
civilization. 

Music in the United States of America is without 
a doubt a definite part of our life. What we need 
to add to it is making it a more vital part. That is 
all. We are even today inclined to view the art of 
music as entertainment. Music is entertainment, to 
be sure, but it is also something far more serious 
than that. It is a deep, ennobling, emotional art 
that can lift those who study it to the heights. It 
is a comforter; it is a religion; it is many things that 
cannot be considered as entertainment. 

We hear much of how musical this or that Euro- 
pean country is. I can assure you that the average 
European man, the so-called man in the street, is 
not better equipped musically than are our own citi- 
zens. Wherein he differs is in his attitude to music. 
To him it is not just an entertainment, nor a luxury, 
nor something to be enjoyed in a leisure moment. 
Music to him is his very life, not a part of it. 

Producing operas or symphonies by our composers 
will not make Americans musical in the same sense. 
It will in its own fashion contribute to it, of course. 
A national school of musical expression springs from 
the soil, so to speak, in a country, not when it is 
willed, but when the time is ripe and after the field 
has been tilled. 

As I see it, our first duty is to inculcate in our 
youth the feeling for good music, explaining that 
music is something that one carries through life with 








one as a friend, a consolatory something, a guide; 
that it is a stimulating influence worthy of one’s best 
attention, study, love and respect. Not only should 
schools of music give their students courses in ap- 
preciation of music, but every school in the country, 
no matter what its ultimate purpose is or what the 
career of the pupil, should make compulsory courses 
in the appreciation of music. ‘These courses are not 
to consist of old-fogey talks on the rather dull tech- 
nicalities which even so interesting an art as music 
must embrace, but live, appealing courses, illustrated 
by musical examples, either sung and played by ar- 
tists, or by reproductions on the phonograph. 
There is a good deal of this in our schools today, 
but I insist that it is not enough. I look to the time 
when every school in the country, from Maine to 
California, will explain the purpose of music to its 
students, from the youngest to its graduating class. 


* * * 


ISTENING is, of course, only part of the bat- 
tle. Taking part in the music is a far greater 
thing, both in the matter of the amount of enjoy- 
ment gotten out of it by the individual and in the 
close relation established between the music and the 
individual. There is a good deal of hope in the 
marvelous development in recent years of our school 
and high school orchestras all over the country. The 
National High School Orchestra is an astounding 
body of players, recruited from the high school or- 
chestras of the entire country, the very finest. Here 
we see young America making music itself. When 
these shall have grown to manhood and womanhood 
they will, indeed, know a clarinet and an oboe when 
they see one and not refer to them all as “flutes,” 
and similarly, to all brass instruments as “horns.” 
Just as there has come a great wave of orchestral 
playing in schools, academies and high schools, there 
has been a vast improvement in late years in the 
training of the men and women who act as music 
supervisors throughout the land. 

They are trained today and are lawful members 
of the musicians’ household. ‘There is a new genera- 
tion of them coming along and they have in their 
hearts the desire to take music into the lives of the 
people, not make it an outside adornment, to be 
tolerated, or at best enjoyed when convenient. 

Out in Michigan each summer there is a great 
camp of this National High School Orchestra. 
There these boys and girls spend their summer re- 
hearsing, playing, relaxing, all in the atmosphere of 
nature and music, a magnificent plan if ever there 
was one. And to this camp journey distinguished 
composers to conduct these youngsters in their com- 
positions. All report that the performing skill is 
very great and that the spirit of the enterprise is a 


glorious one. 
* - * 


HAVE touched on many points that dot the map 

of what I have chosen to call our musical scene. 
I know no other word that describes it so well. And 
yet I have not scraped the surface of this subject, 
which includes such things as the music in our 
churches, community singing, the place of oratorio— 
in fact, the place of choral music in general. I could 
go on and analyze the structure of our symphonic 
concerts, their merits and their faults. I could sug- 
gest that our two leading opera houses, the Metro- 
politan and Chicago Civic, undertake drastic re- 
forms as to repertoire, increase the opportunities of- 
fered native singers and conductors, plead for a 
more generous attitude on the part of the press 
toward native musical endeavor. 

But in this I would assume the role of critic, 
which it is not my wish to do. I prefer to be simply 
the commentator, viewing a scene over almost a 
quarter of a century, making observations from year 
to year and, naturally, a few deductions. 


A. WALTER KRAMER 
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ASHINGTON, JAN. 20.—As the 
culmination of plans long under 

consideration, eighty musicians of 


Washington have announced the forma- 
tion of the National Symphony Orches- 
tra. They have chosen as their leader 
Rudolf Schueller, director of the 
Opera School connected with the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music. Mr. Schueller 
plans to make trips at intervals to the 
national capital to conduct rehearsals. 

Representative citizens and music 
lovers of Washington have pledged 
their aid and codperation to the orches- 
tra. At the first rehearsal of the or- 
chestra on Monday, Jan. 6, Mrs. Joseph 
Stoddard, president of the Washington 
branch of the Federation of Music 
Clubs, and Mrs. Walter Bruce Howe, a 
distinguished member of the Washing- 
ton Composers’ Club, gave brief but 
enthusiastic addresses on the formation 
of the orchestra. 


Governing Board Elected 


Frank Frost was elected president of 
the orchestra, and in a statement issued 
a few days ago says that he feels “that 
the plans as worked out are not only 
feasible but thoroughly practical.” “We 
will give only three programs this 
spring,” he states, “the first probably 
at the end of this month, the second in 
February and the third in March. 

“Next year, however, we hope to es- 
tablish a full program of varied activi- 
ties. Washington has been one of the 
few great national capitals that has 
had no symphony orchestra. It is now 
hoped that long-felt want in music of 
this type is to be at last realized 
through the codperative spirit of both 
musicians and conductor. The new 
orchestra, named purposely the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra, instead of 
the Washington Symphony Orchestra, 
it is hoped will in time be the repre- 
sentative musical organization of the 
world’s greatest nation.” 

President Frost, nationally famous in 
the mining industry, always has been 
musical, and will play in the viola sec- 
tion of the new orchestra. In April, 
1926, while still living in California, 
where he made his home until moving 
to Washington about a year ago, Mr. 
Frost gave a remarkable music festi- 
val in conjunction with Mrs. Frederick 
S. Coolidge, the famous patroness of 
music who donated the beautiful cham- 
ber music auditorium in the Library of 





Congress. This festival presented 
among many famous artists Myra Hess, 
Harold Samuels, Anne Thursfield, Hans 
Kindler, the Barrére Ensemble, the 
London String Quartet and the Per- 
singer String Quartet. Although he has 
played in chamber music groups for a 
number of years this is Mr. Frost’s 
first appearance as a member of a large 
symphonic orchestra. 

The other officers of the governing 
board of the National Symphony Or- 


chestra are Rudolf Schueller, vice- 
president; Sol Minster, secretary; 
Robert Staszny, treasurer; George 


Gaul, representative and business man- 
ager. 

This orchestra is formed on the co- 
operative plan, it is understood, each 
member of the organization is to receive 
a pro rata compensation from the net 
proceeds. Three concerts are planned 
for this season, the opening concert to 
be given on Jan. 31. The second will 
be given in February, and the third in 
March. 

The first program will include Edgar 
Stillman Kelley’s “New England” Sym- 
phony, and works by Wagner, Bizet and 
Liszt which this orchestra has done 
many times before. 

Hermann Rakemann is the concert- 
master, as he was for the Washington 
Orchestra formed twenty-five years ago. 
Mr. Frost is playing the viola in the 
orchestra. 

Representative citizens of Washing- 
ton who have pledged their efforts to 
back this organization are Charles Darr 
and Charles J. Stockman of the Wash- 
ington Chamber of Commerce, General 
Anton Stephan of the Merchants and 
Manufacturers’ Association, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Lyons of the D. C. Federation of 
Music Clubs, Mrs. Joseph Stoddard and 
Mrs. Walter Bruce Howe. Mrs. Howe 
is known professionally as Mary Howe, 
and will have one of her symphonic com- 
positions done by the orchestra later in 
the season. ALFRED T. MARKS. 





Frank Chapman Makes Debut in 
“Faust” 


Frank Chapman, baritone, son of 
Dr. Frank Chapman, curator of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
made his operatic debut as Valentine 
with the American Opera Company at 
the Casino, on Jan. 16. Mr. Chapman 
is a graduate of Princeton. 
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= The management of the next 
= Wagner festival at Bayreuth, Ger- 
= many, from July 22 to August 21, 
2 announces that Arturo Toscanini 


will conduct all performances of 
“Tristan und Isolde” and “Tann- 
hauser.” In the performances of 
“Tristan,” Lauritz Melchior, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Gotthelf Pistor will alternate. in 
the title role. Nanny Larsen-Tod- 
sen, formerly of the Metropoli- 
tan, will sing Isolde, with Alexan- 
der Kipnis, of the Chicago Opera, 
as King Mark; Rudolf Bockelmann 
as Kurvenal and Anny Helm as 
Brangine. 

In “Parsifal” Gunnar Graarud 
and Fritz Wolff will sing Parsifal, 
with Mme. Roessler-Keuschnigg as 
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Casts Are Announced For Bayreuth Performances; Toscanini 
to Conduct “Tristan” and “Tannhiuser” 


2 

3 
Kundry and Mr. Kipnis and Ivar = 
Andresen as Gurnemanz. 

In the “Ring” cycle Friedrich : 
Schorr, of the Metropolitan, will z 
sing Wotan; Mme. Larsen-Todsen, 
Briinnhilde; Mr. Melchior, Sieg- Z 
fried; Mr. Wolf, Loge; Eduard ¢& 
Habich, Alberich; Erich Zimmer- & 
mann, ‘Mime; Karin Branzell, of & 
the Metropolitan, Fricka and Wal- Z 
traute; Enid Zantho, of the Vienna & 
State Opera, Erda; Harald Kra- & 
witt, of the Berlin State Opera, & 
Hagen; Emmy Kriiger, Sieglinde, & 
and Mr. Pistor, Siegmund. = 

The first three performances of 3 
the festival, those of “Tannhiau- 3 
ser,” “Tristan” and “Parsifal” on = 
July 22, 23 and 25, are, it is an- 
nounced already sold out. 
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To the Rescue! 
Verdi Statue Gets 
Its Bath 


The Verdi statue 
at Broadway ard 
Sixty-sixth Street, 
New York, has 
long needed a bath. 
Recently a protest 
was made to the 
city authorities by 
opera singers. As 
there was no ap- 
propriation avail- 
able for scouring 
the great Italian 
operatic composer, 
the musicians un- 
dertook to do it. 
The accompanying 
picture shows Tul- 
lio Serafin, con- 
ductor of the Met- 
ropolitan, and Rosa 
Ponselle, soprano 
of the same organ- 
ization, hard at 
work with soap 
and water. 
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GALLI-CURCI TO QUIT 
OPERA FOR CONCERTS 





Metropolitan Diva Cancels Contract— 
Sails Soon to Begin Two Year 
Concert Tour 


Announcement has come from Evans 
and Salter that Mme. Amelita Galli- 
Curci will retire from opera at the 
close of her present season at the 
Metropolitan to devote herself in the 
future entirely to concert. 

Demands for concert appearances of 
the famous singer in foreign countries, 
as in America, the managers state, 
have made it most inconvenient for her 


to fulfill opera engagements in the 
midst of extensive concert tours. The 
diva sails on Feb. 7 for an extensive 
continential tour of Europe, returning 
to America in June. Next fall she will 
make her second concert tour of En- 
gland, singing throughout the British 
Isles, and negotiations are now under 
way for another tour of Australia and 
New Zealand the following spring. 
For this tour she will go to the Anti- 
podes via America in order to fulfill a 
coast-to-coast concert tour of the prin- 
cipal cities en route to the Pacific Coast 
before sailing. 

The Metropolitan Opera manage- 
ment was asked to cancel a remaining 
year of the contract with that institu- 
tion, which called for appearances 
during 1931, in order to make possible 
the American tour en route, and has 
graciously consented. 





Iturbi, Austral and Amadio Sail for 
Europe 

Musicians sailing for Europe on the 
Ile de France on Jan. 18, included 
Jose Iturbi, pianist; Florence Austral, 
soprano, and her husband, John Ama- 
dio, flautist. Mr. Iturbi began his 
European season with the Residenz 
Orchestra in Rotterdam on Jan. 24. 
Miss Austral and Mr. Amadio will 
tour England and will leave for Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and South Africa 
in September, returning to this country 
in January, 1931. 
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SERAFIN WILL CONDUCT 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 





Bodanzky and Mlynarski Also to Be 
Heard Before Return of Stokowski 


Tullio Serafin, it was announced by 
Arthur Judson, manager of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, will be guest con- 
ductor of that organization at its con- 
certs in its home city on March 7, 8 
and 10. 

In spite of the fact that most of Mr. 
Serafin’s activities in this country have 
been confined to the Metropolitan Opera 
House, he has led concerts in London, 
Rome, Milan, Turin and Buenos Aires. 
He also conducted concerts of the 
League of Composers in New York in 
1925 and 1927, and a special concert at 
the Metropolitan when the players used 
the Wanamaker Collection of rare 
stringed instruments. 

Artur Bodanzky, conductor at the 
Metropolitan and of the Friends of 
Music, will also be heard with the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra on March 21 and 
22, and Emil Mlynarski will conduct on 
March 14 and 15. 





Rosenstock Gets Bodanz- 
ky’s Old Post at 


Mannheim 


According to a special cable to 
the New York Staats-Zeitung, 
Josef Rosenstock, the Austrian 
conductor, has just been ap- 
pointed General Music Director 
at the National Theatre at Mann- 
heim, Germany. Mr. Rosenstock’s 
appointment to the post occupied 
by Artur Bodanzky, prior to his 
coming to the Metropolitan in 
1915, follows his unfortunate and 
brief régime last Fall when he 
succeeded Mr. Bodanzky at the 
Metroplitan. At Mannheim, he 
succeeds Ortmann. 
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Wilhelm Furtwangler 
conducting 
the Berlin Philharmonic 








Erich Kleiber, 
in the pit 
f the Opera 


on Unter 











lI den Linden, 
Richard Strauss ; 
Berlin 


as Guest Conductor in a 
performance of one 
of his own Operas 








Bruno Walter, 


Camera Art Studies 
by Frh. v. Gudenberg 


Berlin 


leading a 
symphonic 


performance 


of Terramars 





in Germany 
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REVIVING THE HANDEL OPERAS 
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By Oscar Thompson 


HE glory of the Handel operas 
£ is in their solo airs, as the glory 

of the Handel oratorios is in their 
choruses. The operas were quite gen- 
erally the work of the young and the 
middle-aged Handel; the oratorios, for 
the most part, of the autumnal and 
the wintering Handel. So, even aside 
from the influences which the theatre 
would exert in the direction of a wider 
scope of emotional utterance, achieved 
in simpler and more direct forms than 
the oratorios—it is not surprising to 
find a fresher and more varied in- 
spiration in airs of the operas, and a 
more impressive employment of the ac- 
cumulated technique of the old master 
in the contrapuntal choral edifices of 
the oratorios. 

The bankrupt Handel turned to ora- 
torio in earnest after the theatre of his 
prosperity was closed to him. From 
the “Almira” of 1705, the only one of 
the Hamburg operas that has been pre- 
served, to the “Deidamia” of 1741, the 
last of the London operas, a period of 
386 years, the prime of Handel’s life 
was devoted chiefly to opera. His 
labors for the stage resulted in nearly 
fifty operatic scores and they stood 
supreme among the operas of the 
time. 

Where are they now? If that ques- 
tion had been asked prior to 1920, the 
answer would have been “Gathering 
dust in the limbo of forgotten scores.” 
So late as 1909, one of the .best of 
Handel’s English biographers, R. A. 
Streatfeild, enumerating the beauties 
to be found in these then utterly 
neglected works, surmised that “the 
most revolutionary changes of taste 
could scarcely restore Handel’s operas 
to the stage;” but he adds the saving 
phrase, “at any rate under the condi- 
tions in which they were performed in 
his lifetime.” Those conditions, he does 
well to recall, included “that repulsive 
anomaly, the male soprano,” whose 
disappearance has made it impossible 
for us to give a faithful reproduction 
of eighteenth century opera.” 

“Yet,” ventures Streatfeild, “in an 
adapted form, Handel’s operas might 
still find a public, fit though few. There 
is no reason why those who still have 
ears for Gluck should not appreciate 
the beauties of Handel. It is plain 
that a work written for the stage can- 
not be properly judged in the study, 
and until Handel’s operas have been 
performed on the boards they cannot 
be dismissed as trifling or ineffective.” 

That, let it be repeated, was in 1909, 
when, save for the revival in Germany 
of “Almira” in 1874, on the occasion 
of the opening of the new Hamburg 
opera house, more than a hundred 
years had passed (Streatfeild’s esti- 
mate) since any Handel opera had been 
performed. Extravagantly praised, he 
tells us, by the connoisseurs of their 
time, their vogue was brief, and five- 
and-twenty years after Handel’s death 
they had passed almost entirely from 
the current repertory. “Acis and 
Galatea,” which seems to have had one 
or more relatively early stage perform- 
ances in America, was not written as 
an opera, and is commonly classed 
among oratorios and cantatas. Amer- 
ica, so far as known records re- 
veal, waited until 1926 for its first 
Handel opera in the performance at 
Smith College of “Julius Caesar,’ fol- 
lowed the next year by “Xerxes.” 
New York shares with London, the 





As Géttingen Mounts Handel’s “Julius Caesar.” 
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The Moment of Horror When the Head of Pompeo Is Brought to Caesar 


in Response to His Command That His Subject Be Produced 


Cornelia and Her 
Son, Sextus, Held 
Prisoners Within a 
Ring of Egyptian 
Spears. Another 
Scene from the 
Most Recent of 
Productions of 
“Julius Caesar’ in 
the German Univer- 
sity City Where the 
Handel Opera Ren- 
naissance Had Its 
Beginnings 


Metropolis for which most of these 
works were written, the unenviable 
distinction of complete ignorance, to- 
day, of these operas in performance. 


Many Revivals in Germany 


Not Handel’s adopted country, but 
his mother land, today gives a proud 
answer to that question “Where are 
they now?—and an answer very dif- 
ferent from that which would have 
been beyond escape a bare ten years 


ago. Of 46 operas listed by Streat- 
feild (admittedly incomplete), some- 
thing more than a fourth, and less 


than a third, have been revived in 
Germany. A partial list of revivals 
between 1920 and 1928, includes 13 of 
the 48 added to the lonely “Almira” of 
1874. There have been other Handel 
performances in Germany since this 
list was compiled, but a record of 13 
Handel operas mounted in eight years 


may certainly be regarded as indicat- 
ing something more than an academic 
interest in one of the historical giants 
of music. German translations and 
German editions had to be prepared 
for these operas, composed not for 
Germany but for the English, and in 
Italian. Of the half dozen or more 
German cities in which these perform- 
ances took place only Halle had a 
native son to honor, and Hamburg and 
Hanover a minor historical association 
to commemorate. Handel probably 
never so much as set foot in a majority 
of the German cities that recently 
have rediscovered his operas. 

At the University of Wisconsin is 
Prof. Oskar Haugen, to whom, and to 
Prof. Alfred Bertholet, now in Berlin, 
may be traced the beginnings of the 


Handel opera rennaissance in Ger- 
many. At the University of Géttingen, 
where both were members of the 





Photos, Hanna Kunsch, Gottingen 


faculty, they were leading spirits in a 
group that turned as a diversion to 
private performance of music from the 
operas. From this developed the idea 
of giving one of the Handel works at 
the Stadt-theatre in Géttingen, and in 
1920 “Rodelinda,” one of the most en- 
chanting of the Handelian scores, re- 
newed its old magic for those who went 
largely out of curiosity to learn what 
a Handel opera could be like. What 
Gottingen began, Géttingen carried on. 
Dr. Haugen turned his gifts to the 
translation and editing of other Handel 
operas for performance in the old 
university town. Critics came from all 
parts of Germany, and the great opera 
houses sent their conductors, stage 
managers and technical men to report 
on the desirableness and feasibility of 
Handel for repertory opera purposes. 

“Rodelinda” was followed at Gét- 

(Continued on page 9) 


























(Continued from page 8) 
tingen by “Otho,” “Julius “Caesar,” 
“Xerxes,” “Radamisto” and “Ezio.” 
Halle, the composer’s birthplace, put 
on “Orlando;” Leipzig, “Tamerlane” 
and “Alcina;” Brunswick, “Admeto;” 
Gera, “Siros;” Stuttgart, “Ariodante,” 
and Hanover, “Pero.” These were all 
“first performances” in Germany. In 
1928 Géttingen went back to “Julius 
Caesar” and found it even more wel- 
come because it had been given before. 
Halle mounted this notable work as an 
introduction to its Handel festival last 
June. There have been repetitions of 
it elsewhere, notably in Berlin. At 
Géttingen, this writer—who had heard 
the opera previously at Northampton— 
attended the dress rehearsal and three 
performances of “Julius Caesar” in six 
days—finding it more enchanting with 
each fresh hearing. Last June he was 
glad to make a hurried trip from 
Berlin to Handel’s Halle for a sixth 
hearing. Is there a better test of an 
opera, or of any music, than that it 
grows thus in the affections with in- 
creased familiarity—even after four 
hearings within a week? 


No Operatic Corpse 


Géttingen’s “Julius Caesar,” stress- 
‘ng far more emphatically the dramatic 
aspects of the opera than the stylistic 
performance of it given at Northamp- 
ton, asserted the regal power of 
Handel’s music with such vitality of 
utterance as to convince any skeptic 
that this is no operatic corpse dis- 
interred for pedantic post-mortems, 
but a work of indestructible genius, 
thoroughly alive and _ sightworthy, 
stirring to the modern ear. All the 
pride of Handel speaks in its recita- 
tives and there is a benison of tender 
solace in its airs. 

The imperious quality of the justly 
famous “Alma del gran Pompeo” 
(which in German becomes “Manen des 
grossen Pompejus”) follows Caesar 
through most of the scenes that have 
been retained, extending even to those 
once spectacular and vocally very tax- 
ing “divisions” which disfigure so 
much of the vocal writing of that day. 
Sung with sufficient fire and abandon, 
display numbers of this kind — as 
Caesar’s warning to Ptolomeus in the 
first scene, a lesser example than the 
famous Scena which lingered on con- 
cert programs as “Dall ondosa Perig- 
lio’—can have a biting fury. 

The character of Caesar is not alone, 
however, in possessing music that can 
be made to sting and stir. Sextus and 
Ptolomeus need only be able to sing 
and act as competently, for Handel, as 
routine artists sing and act Puccini 
{which, of course, is quite another 
story) to make their parts vividly ef- 
fective. For such languishing love- 
lines as the soprano air of the scene 
which in Germany is called “The Blue 
Night”—in the original “The Vision of 
Parnassus”—with its double orchestra, 
offstage and in the pit, all that is re- 
quired is a voice of superlative beauty; 
in short, Cuzzoni or Faustina rediviva. 
For such episodes as the delivery of the 
head of Pompeo to Caesar or the death 
of Achilles, merely the deftness of the 
very finest stage direction. 


A Treasury of Beautiful Airs 


To present any comprehensive study 
of the Handel operas would require a 
volume, perhaps several volumes. The 
most complete analysis known to this 
writer is that of Dr. Leichtentritt of 
Berlin, in a volume that has not yet 
been translated into English. Streat- 
field, however, gives an excellent short 
synopsis, treating briefly of “Admeto,” 
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“Julius Caesar” in Handel’s Time. An Old Print That Pictures Senesino, Cuzzoni 
and Berenstadt 


“Agrippina,” “Alceste,” “Alchymist,” 
“Alcina,” “Alessandro,” “Alessandro 
Severo,” “Almira,” “Amadigi,” “Ari- 


adne,” “Ariodante,” “Arminio,” “Ata- 
lanta,” “Berenice,” “Deidamia,” “‘Ezio,” 
“Faramondo,” “Flavio,” “Floridante,” 


“Florindo und Daphne,” “Giulio 
Cesare,” “Giustino,” “Imeneo,” “Lo- 
tario,” “Muzio Scevola,” “Nero,” 
“Orestes,” “Orlando,” “Ottone,” 
“Partenope,” “Pastor Fido,” “Poro,” 
“Radamisto,” “Riccardo,” “Rinaldo,” 
“Rodelinda,” “Rodrigo,” “Scipio,” 
“Serse,” “Silla,” “Siroe,” “Sosarme,” 


“Tamerlano,” “Terpsichore,” ‘“Teseo,” 
“Tolomeo.” 

The number of beautiful airs from 
these works which have survived in 
the concert room will no doubt surprise 
any vocal enthusiast who reads these 
pages. Did he know the lovely “Dolce 
Amor” was from “Rodrigo,” Handel’s 
early Florentine opera? That the 
voluptuous “Vieni, o cara” appeared 
first in “Agrippina,” written for 
Naples before the first visit to En- 
gland? That “Bel piacer” appeared 
originally in the same work, though 
later was to be identified with “Rin- 
aldo,” the opera which brought Londen 
to Handel’s feet?—the “Rinaldo” which 
boasted the sarabande “Lascio ch’io 
pianga,” itself an adaptation from 
earlier versions of the same tune, one 
of which is discoverable in Handel’s 
very early Hamburg opera, “Almira.” 
The famous “Cara sposa,” too, belongs 
in “Rinaldo,” as does “Ah, crudel.” 
“Teseo” boasts “Vieni, torno, idolo 
mio,” one of the most luscious of the 
Handel airs, and “Ombra Cara” is but 
one of the enchanting beauties of 
“Radamisto.” ‘“Rodelinda,” in gentler 
cast than the more heroic (and 
dramatic) of the Handel operas, con- 
tains the exquisite “Dove sei.” Cuzzoni 
charmed London with the bird song of 
“Siroe,” and with Senesino as her 
companion made magical the Echo duet 
of “Tolomeo,” in the latter of which 
appears the expressive air, “Stille 
amare.” In “Partenope,” the name 
character rejoices in the widely known 
“Qual farfalletta” and Arsace rages in 
the famous “Furibondo spiro il vento.” 
“Ezio” has the bass song which many 
a hearty Englishman has made known 
as “Droop not, young lover’—“Se un 
bell’ ardire” in the original—written for 
the huge and voluminous-voiced Mon- 
tagnana. “Sosarme” abounds in fine 
airs of which “Rendi il sereno al 
ciglio” is one of the finest. The “Verde 
piante” of “Orlando” is one of the 
most surpassing of Handel’s pastoral 





and forest songs. “Ariadne” and 
“Berenice” with their minuets that be- 
came only too popular in their time; 
“Alcina” with the beautiful song, “Ah, 
mio cor,” “Imeneo” with the haunting 
“Nel riposo”—these are but some of 
those for which Handel wrote melodies 
of such charm that they have endured 
separately when the very names of 
operas in which they were incorporated 
were all but forgotten. 

But quite as much of the beauty of 
the Handel operas is in their superb 
recitative as in the airs. Moreover, 
there are dramatic effects quite as 
notable as the lyrical numbers. Handel 
scholars have expatiated upon the im- 
pressiveness of such scenes as that in 
“Armadigi” when the ghost of Dar- 
danus rises from the dead; in “Rada- 
misto” the passionate appeal of Rada- 
misto to Polissena and her distracted 
struggle between love for her husband 
and affection for her brother; the won- 
derful dungeon scene, foreshadowing 
that of “Fidelio” in “Rodelinda,”’ the 
tone-painting of the gloomy horrors of 
the infernal regions in “Admeto;” the 
sighing of the breezes in the air “Fonte 
amiche,” of “Tolomeo,” and the dra- 
matic scene in which Tolomeo takes 
poison; the “Mad Scene” in Orlando, 
the dream of Theseus in “Ariadne” 
and his combat with the Minotaur; the 
experiment in realism in one of the 
airs of “Faromondo,” in which the 
hero halts between two opinions, later 
worked into “Hercules,” as Hande! so 
often worked over his finest ideas both 
lyrical and dramatic. This is music 
heroic, tender, sportive, tragic, some- 
times bombastic in Handel’s “bigwig” 
manner, but always sincere, heartfelt, 
proud—the proudest music, perhaps, 
that any composer has written into 
opera. 

Why not a Handel opera at the Met- 
ropolitan? Mr. Gatti-Casazza has cast 
his eye backward before, and with 
memorable results. Among his devoirs 
to the historic past have been produc- 
tions of Gluck’s “Orfeo,” “Iphigenie 
en Tauride” and “Armide”; Mozart’s 
“Cosi fan Tutte;” Weber’s “Eury- 
anthe,” “Oberon” and “Freischiitz;” 
Rossini’s “L’Italiana in Algieri,” and 
Spontini’s “La Vestale.” 

Some of these works were fore- 
doomed to failure at the box office. If 
the Metropolitan were to be regarded 
as entirely a commercial venture, there 
would have been scant reason for ex- 
perimenting with them. The most 
recent of these, the Spontini revival, 
had but short life, yet created a stir 
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Ps spectacle and contributed something 
efinite to the experience of Metropoli- 
tan subscribers, which can scarcely be 
said of seven in ten novelties. The 
point is not that these works, some of 
which had but a handful of perform- 
ances, while others held their own for 
several seasons, became “Toscas” or 
“Bohemes” or “Fausts” at the box of- 
fice, but that they lent the repertory 
the variety and prestige necessary to 
it, if stalemate is to be avoided. 


Practicable For Modern Stage 


Whether a Handel opera would be 
an “Oberon” and achieve the respect- 
able number of thirteen performances 
or an “Iphigenie” and drop out with 
five, is pure guesswork, with possibly 
about the same difference of opinion 
as would be hazarded by the same 
people with respect to any of the 
Metropolitan’s contemplated novelties. 

One thing can be regarded as proved 
conclusively, and it removes the bogy 
back of most Handel opera objections. 
German tests have shown that these 
works are not impracticable for the 
modern stage. Some of them would 
lend themselves to the spectacular 
treatment the Metropolitan has found 
eminently worth while in recent re- 
vivals. They have their conventions, 
they mirror the stage fashions of their 
day, but they remain of the theatre. 
They sing as few other operas sing, 
and they test the capacities of singers 
as few other operas do. They were 
written for vocalists of a technique 
that possibly has never been surpassed. 
They are scored much as the Handel 
oratorios are scored, and no one ques- 
tions the feasibility of giving these 
oratorios in large auditoriums, even 
though some of the beauties of writing 
that has the character of chamber 
music may be diminished by the thicker 
tone of a larger instrumental body 
That happens to Mozart, not only in 
the opera house, but in most symphonic 
performances. 

The line of the Handel operas is 
broader and weightier than that of the 
Mozart operas; the spirit, the feeling, 
very different. Musically, they would 
be something new under the sun at the 
Metropoliten. “Julius Caesar,” “Rada- 
misto,” “Rodelinda,” or “Xerxes” 
would duplicate nothing that Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza has produced there in 
his twenty-one seasons of fruitful 
management. 

The old notion born of library pe- 
rusal, that the plots of the Handel op- 
eras defy understanding, evaporates 
with stage performance. The story of 
“Julius Caesar” is clarity itself as com- 
pared to either “The Egyptian Helen” 
or “The Sunken Bell,” the characters 
stand out boldly and their adventures 
explain themselves readily enough to 
the eye. To seek the psychological in 
an opera like “Caesar” is, of course, 
like hunting for a moral in “Jonny 
Spielt Auf.” So far as the people and 
the action are concerned, everything is 
on the surface—there are heroes, vil- 
lains, victims, rescues, loves and hates, 
all the essentials of old-fashioned melo- 
drama. 


Music for the Lamented Caruso 


Its music could be utilized to display 
the glories of good singing as much as 
“Norma” or any Italian work. The 
Metropolitan’s problem, indeed, would 
be to find singers with the voice, the 
style, the technique to do justice to the 
airs that were written for such phe- 
nomena as Senesino, Cuzzoni, Faustina, 
Farinelli and Carestini. 

One of the tragedies of the Handel 
operas is that their revival came too 


(Continued on page 32) 
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By R. M. Knerr 


YMPHONIC music finds its prom- 

ised land in the United States and 
its golden age in the present. Not only 
have the orchestras of the United States 
been developed to a standard of sump- 
tuous tone and finish in performance 
which has become almost fabulous in 
the reports carried to Europe and con- 
firmed by visitors to these shores; we 
command the services of the world’s 
most eminent conductors. From year 
to year the number of orchestras in the 
country has increased since those hazy 
days when the New York Philharmonic 
tuned up in a small hall some 110 
years ago. 

Theodore Thomas later carried the 
banner of symphonic music in the me- 
tropolis alone and stoutly maintained 
that more than one orchestra in New 
York would be folly. Came then the 
days of the late Leopold Damrosch in 
New York and of Major Higginson in 
Boston. ‘The midwestern cities, grow- 
ing in opulence and widening their in- 
terests, clamored also for orchestral 
music. The tours began—fearsome and 
arduous adventures, transporting a 
symphony orchestra over the land! To- 
day the tours of many leading orches- 
tras continue, but throughout the land 
Wagner and Beethoven are played by 
orchestras in the smallest hamlets. 

The American Federation of Musi- 
cians today counts 22 important sym- 
phony orchestras in the United States, 
all with the exception of the Boston 
Symphony, firmly unionized! But there 
are many more orchestras than the im- 
portant headliners of music—about a 
dozen of which hold the palm for age 
and dignity. According to a computa- 
tion made last year—by no means 
exhaustive—there are more than 270 
groups in the country devoted to the 
playing of music of symphonic type. 
And the list is steadily growing each 
year; while the interest in individual 
recitals fluctuates from year to year, it 
seems an indisputable fact that the de- 
light in playing and hearing ensemble 
music is constantly increasing in Amer- 
ica. Witness the string quartets that 
now ply prosperously about the land— 
a rare apparition even 25 years ago. 

The proud roster of the past includes 
notable annals in which figured the 
names of doughty conductors—apostles 
of the then new musical gospel. Such 
names as Thomas, Henschel, Gericke, 
Scheel, Pohlig, Nikisch, Paur, Muck, 
Seidl, Mahler, and Walter Damrosch 
immediately come to mind among the 
pioneers of orchestral music; and, 
among more recent toilers in the Ameri- 
can vineyard, Oberhoffer, Altschuler, 
Stransky, Dohnanyi, Klemperer, Furt- 
wiangler, Busch, Schneevoigt, Ysaye and 
others deserve grateful mention. 

During this period came the found- 
ing of ten major American orchestras 
outside New York, in St. Louis, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Min- 
neapolis, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleve- 
land and Los Angeles. Then came the 
days of orchestral training in the 
schools, and by leaps and bounds inter- 
est in orchestral music grew. 


Newer Organizations 


In recent seasons, other leading cities 
have set up organizations which now 
rank high in the orchestral annals of 
the country. Among these is the Oma- 
ha Symphony, founded in 1924, which 
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America’s Orchestras: A Bounty Midas Might Envy 
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Phenomenal Growth in Standards and Number of Ensembles in the United States Is 
One of the Outstanding Facts in Modern Musical History—Survey of Develop- 
ments During the Recent Years Shows New Organizations, Perfecting of Systems 
of Patronage and Widening of Repertoires 
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The Hollywood Boul. 


under the leadership of Sandor Har- 
mati, has given annual series, including 
children’s concerts, in the intervening 
years with much success. 

The Pittsburgh Symphony Society, 
founded in 1926, with Elias Breeskin 
as resident leader and concertmaster, 
pursues the policy of presenting noted 
guest conductors. This organization, 
considerably handicapped in its first 
season by opposition to Sunday pro- 
grams under the antiquated “Blue” 
Laws of the State, has pursued its 
course triumphantly notwithstanding. 

Certain cities which have had orches- 
tras for a number of years have re- 
organized and strengthened them. An 
example is the Seattle Symphony, 
which, though formerly active, was re- 
organized and placed on a new footing 
in 1926, with the appointment of Karl 
Krueger as conductor and the forma- 
tion of an active sponsoring committee, 
of business men. 

The Portland, Ore., Symphony, 
founded in 1910, has entered upon a 
period of new prosperity since Willem 
von Hoogstraten succeeded to its con- 
ductorship. The San Francisco Sym- 
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A View of the Natural Amphitheatre During a Concert, Showing the Orchestra and an 


Many Thousands 


phony has opened an outdoor series in 
the Hillsborough district, in addition to 
giving its regular winter series. There 
has been a notable activity on the 
Pacific Coast, such new groups as the 
San Mateo orchestra providing inter- 
est. 

An exhaustive survey of new orches- 
tral activity across the country is now 
being made by the Music Study Division 
of the Playground and Recreational 
Association of America, under the di- 
rection of A. D. Zanzig. When the re- 
sults of that survey are published, as 
they probably will be, we shall know 
the exact extent of this burning interest 
in the life of the modern American, the 
slogan of which might be “Making 
America Orchestra-Minded.” 


Orchestra Founded 


Meanwhile, one can sum up some of 
the important developments of the pres- 
ent winter, which has not been lean 
in respect of quantity and quality in 
the orchestral fare of the chief Ameri- 
can cities. One may mention in pass- 
ing that the radio now carries the 
strains of our chief ensembles to the 
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farthest reaches of the frozen North. 

The recent formation of a National 
Symphony Orchestra in Washington, 
composed of 80 musicians of the Capi- 
tal, under the conductorship of Rudolf 
Schueller, promises fruition of a plan 
long held by music-loving Washington- 
ians. This is in line with the project 
to found a National Opera and a con- 
servatory. A group of sponsors has 
been formed under the presidency of 
Frank Frost. It is hoped next year to 
give a full program of activities. Three 
concerts are planned for this season. 
The ambitious plan includes nothing 
less than making this group the hub 
orchestra of the country, playing in the 
governmental centre. 

Milwaukee has a new orchestra this 
season—the latest of a series which 
have aimed at reviving the days of the 
old Milwaukee Orchestra, which marked 
a notable period in the past. The 
Milwaukee Philharmonic, conducted by 
Frank Laird Waller, made its debut 
this season and will give several more 
concerts before spring. As in several 
recent projects of the sort, the impetus 


(Continued on page 106) 




















Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Boston’s Watch and Chain Society is 
more or less on the job to see that no 
one soils his own morals, and now 
Philadelphia has fallen in line. Recent- 
ly the Philadelphia Civic Opera Com- 
pany gave a performance of “Hansel 
und Gretel” in which Nelson Eddy, as 
Peter the Broom-maker, came on the 
stage reeling drunk (I mean he acted 
reeling drunk, not that he himself ac- 
tually was!) flourishing a hip flask. 
Now, as all the world knows, it’s in the 
play. BUT the Executive Committee 
of the Whisky Cant Touch Us Society, 
sent a letter of protest to about every- 
body remotely connected with the in- 
cident, stating that the scene was ob- 
jectionable on account of the large num- 
ber of children in the audience. 

Poor little tots! It’s a rather poor 
compliment to the intelligence of the 
Quaker City’s children to assume that 
they could be tempted to a life of 
drunkenness by seeing the short scene 
in Humperdinck’s supremely lovely 
opera. 

The incident opens an infinite vista 
of possibility. All Sadducees, for in- 
stance, should write in protest against 
the appearance of angels in the dream 
scene, and the Bakers Local, No. 
4, 11, 44, might object to the hedge of 
gingerbread children in view of the 
fact that the Witch probably did not 
have her union card. 

ok ok * 

It’s so funny the way professional 
uplifters strain at gnats and swallow 
camels. Certainly Siegfried’s behavior 
after he drinks the Gibichung wine in 
“Gétterdammerung,” leaves much to be 
desired, and if the said Professional 
Uplifters think the deportment of 
Tristan and Isolde was exemplary 
after the imbibing of the wine in Act 
I, I for one, must beg leave to differ. 
And yet they do not write letters of 
protest about it. 

One recalls the moral in one of 
George Ade’s Fables in Slang: “When 
Uplifting, Get Underneath!” 

* x ck 


I read with sadness of a woman 
in New Jersey who was burned to death 
while trying to save her piano. The 
instrument, described as “a family 
heirloom,” was held in such regard 
that its owner spent much time, daily, 
polishing it, and kept an oiled rag in- 
side to prevent rusting of the strings, 
though just how this was to be ac- 
complished is not altogether clear. 
Anyway, the rag took fire by spontan- 
eous combustion, and the piano burst 





into flames. The woman was found 
unconscious by her son with her clothes 
on fire. She died a few hours later 
in hospital. 

This extraordinary idealization of 
old pianos is by no means unusual, al- 
though it is difficult to comprehend. 
In my student days, the career of a 
friend was much impeded on account 
of a terrible old square piano which 
her mother declared “was good enough 
for me and I don’t see why it isn’t good 
enough for you!” The love-life of any 
piano, even the best, being, I am told, 
about fifteen years, the logic (or un- 
logic) of this is obvious. 

One never hears of idealization of old 
wash-stands or meat-safes, so why a 
piano, when its days of usefulness are 
over, should be pensioned off, so to 
speak, appears merely silly. 

* a * 

I remember, many years ago, one of 
the features of a piano manufacturers’ 
convention at Atlantic City, was to 
have been a mammoth bonfire of square 
pianos on the beach. If my memory 
serves, the convention offered to pay 
freight on all instruments sent. 

What a boon and a blessing it would 
have been! But did it take place? It 
did not. Busy ones all over the coun- 
try raised such a hue and cry about 
the destruction of instruments that 
might give pleasure to so many, and 
guff of the sort, that the project was 
abandoned. 

By the way, what does become of 
square pianos? You never see them 
thrown out on back lots like worn-out 
automobiles, and yet, they are not more 
useless. Really, the bonfire was a good 
idea. 

ok * * 

That gifted composer who bears the 
name of Marshall Kernochan is to 
make his debut as a music reviewer, I 


am told. Mr. Kernochan was present 
at the dress rehearsal of Clarence 
Loomis’ “Yolanda of Cyprus” recently 
and attended the premiere. Shortly 


after he was asked by the Outlook if 
he would review his colleague’s opera 
for that well known magazine. It will 
be interesting to see if Mr. Kernochan’s 
critical talent is as distinct as his 
creative. 

eS * or 

There seems to be a _ revival of 
harpsichords. Three or four concerts 
recently in one week had the antique 
instrument as a feature. It is very 
charming music, and one enjoys hear- 
ing primitive works played on the in- 
struments for which it was written. 
The difficulty, however, lies in the 
fact that even the smallest concert 
halls of the present day are many 
times larger than any that the harpsi- 
chord knew in its prime. 

* * ~ 

The other night, I heard an argu- 
ment between a man connected with one 
of the big travel agencies, and an or- 
dinary layman. The travel man said 
that he knew for a fact that prominent 
operatic artists got their trans-Atlan- 
tic passages at a minimum rate, 
though always provided with the best 
accommodations on the ship, because 
their names on the passenger lists were 
good advertisement. 

I wonder? 

* * * 

The amazing art of little Ruggiero 
Ricci, the most recent violin prodigy, 
who at nine years, has, apparently, no 
faults at all, reminds me of something 
which was said to me at the time of 
Heifetz’s debut in 1917, by the husband 
of one of the Metropolitan prima- 
donnas, himself a violinist of no mean 
ability. Heifetz was, at the time, 
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about sixteen, if I remember rightly. 
My friend, in speaking of his playing, 
said that he proved re-incarnation to 
be possible because no boy of sixteen 
could possibly have learned to do the 
things which Heifetz did. He must 
have brought them over from a previ- 
ous life. 

How much more so, then, is this true 
of young Ricci who is Heifetz’s junior 
by seven years in the matter of debuts? 

* * * 

I heard recently of a novel and in- 
teresting departure of the Chicago 
Opera. It appears that an electrical 
company which manufactures little 
flashlights about the size and shape 
of fountain pens, has had from the 
management of the Chicago Civic 
Opera an order for these by the thou- 
sand, one for each subscriber. Cannot 
you picture what the gorgeous new 
opera house by the lake will be like 
during a performance when the entire 
house is lit up by flashes like light- 


ning bugs, from myriads of these 
lights? Nice idea, what? And _ so 
musical, too! 

ok * oe 


It used to be the unhappy habit 
at the Metropolitan during Wagner 
performances, for members of the 
audience to bring scores and pocket 
flashlights so as to follow the music, 
note for note. Needless to say, this 
was sheer pose, the violent effort of the 
semi-educated to appear highbrow, for 
any real musician knows his Wagner 
scores well enough not to have to do 
this sort of thing. Furthermore, there 
is the fact that it is excessively dis- 
agreeable for a person sitting next to 
one of these Wagner lightning-bugs, 
to have in his face the glare from a 
white page of a score. As a matter 
of fact, it is practically impossible to 
give one’s attention to the stage under 
such circumstances. Moi qui parle, I 
know! 

While it is highly improbable that 
the Metropolitan Opera Company will 
provide its patrons with pocket flash- 
lights, I have noticed more than once, 
recently, that this shabby custom, dis- 
continued for some reason since the 
war, is cropping up again. It is to be 
hoped that the Metropolitan will nip it 
in the bud and instruct the ushers to 
stop it at once, or even to go to the 
length of removing from the opera- 
house, using force, if necessary, any- 
one who declines to obey. 


*K * os 
Speaking of the Chicago Opera 
House, I understand that the box- 


holders are far from pleased with the 
shape of the new building. Those in 
the boxes, on account of the flattened 
curve, cannot see each other, so why 
boxes at all? 

As a matter of fact, you cannot give 
a theater of any size, large or small, 
an air of intimacy unless the specta- 
tors, besides seeing the stage, can see 
each other as well. This point was 
pointed out to me once by John Corbin, 
who was concerned in the management 
of the ill-fated New Theatre on Cen- 
tral Park West. 

* * «* 

The New Theatre was one of the 
unhappiest experiments ever made. If 
it had been successful, it would have 
made such a difference to the music 
world of New York. It will be remem- 
bered that besides the dramatic per- 
formances of the resident company, the 
Metropolitan gave there such operas as 
were too small in calibre for the huge 
auditorium at Broadway and Thirty- 
ninth Street. Some of these were 
Massenet’s “Werther,” Flotow’s “Stra- 
della,” Donizetti’s ““Don Pasquale” and 
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Lortzing’s “Czar und Zimmermann,” 
and there were other works given also 
at the larger house, it is true, but more 
effective in the small one, such as 
“Manon” and “Bohéme.” 

One has told me, I cannot remember 
whether it was Mr. Corbin or not, that 
when the theater was in process of 
construction, the management was of- 
fered to the noted English playright 
and manager, Granville Barker. Mr. 
Barker looked things over and declined 
the honor unless certain drastic alter- 
ations were made in the building. 

“But,” the committee declared, “it 
would cost a million dollars to make 
those changes!” 

“It'll cost you a whole lot more than 
a million if you don’t make them!” re- 
plied Mr. Barker. 

His reply proved too true, and one 
of the most beautiful theaters in the 
world has been a white elephant ever 
since. Singers who were members of 
the Century Opera Company have told 
me that it was the most difficult audi- 
torium in the city to sing in, that they 
had to yell their lungs out to be heard 
at all. Certainly, it was the most dif- 
ficult theater to hear in. 


* *x a 


One learns with interest that the 
Metropolitan’s American premiere of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sadko” with its 
Song of India, which has been sung, 
whistled and jazzed to up and down the 
length and breadth of the country, is 
to be given in French. Just what the 
logic of this is, is difficult to under- 
stand. Opera at the Metropolitan is, 
as a foregone conclusion, sung with its 
original text, one of the things which 
puts our opera house on a plane far 
above most of the other great ones of 
the world. It is comprehensible that a 
Russian opera cannot be sung there in 
its original because there are not 
enough Russian singers to ‘round in 
the principal réles, and even if there 
were, it would be hard lines on the 
chorus to sing in Russian. 

And yet, when all’s said and done, 
would the net result of bad Russian be 
any worse than that of bad French? 

Of course, the answer is that there 
are probably not a hundred people in 
the audience who would know whether 
the French sung on the stage was bad 
or not. If there were, they would be 
assisted from the theatre in hysterics 
by gentle-handed ushers. Memory 
shudders at the chorus singing in the 
last scene of “Samson et Dalila” “lah 
flammy nouvellay,” or words to that 
effect. 

It is not by any means confined to 
the chorus. A soprano with a beautiful 
voice was recently heard to sing there 
in Act I of “Mme. Butterfly” “Quanta 
ciela quanta stella,” ignoring the fact 
that “cielo” is a masculine noun and 
requires the “o” ending of the mascu- 
line gender, and also that the text is 
‘Quanto cielo quante stelle.” 

As a matter of fact, it is the Ameri- 
can singers who have the best polylin- 
gual accents and who seem to sing best 
in divers tongues. 

All of the foregoing is merely a pre- 
lude to the question: If “Sadko” has to 
be sung in translation, why not in Eng- 
lish? Perhaps because the foreign 
singers, who preponderate in the cast 
would sing worse English than they do 
French and that the audience would 
certainly notice. SELAH! 


Says your 


[—— 
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Prosperous Season Attested by New York Musical Managers 





ROSPERITY in America’s concert 

field is attested by the leading man- 
agers of New York, who look upon the 
present season as one of excellent op- 
portunity for the artist. They an- 
nounce important booking projects for 
the remainder of this season and that 
of 1930-31. 

The heavy bookings arranged by New 
York’s musical managers for the rest 
of this season and the next reflect their 
optimistic view of the concert condi- 
tions. 

They comment freely upon the 
changes the mechanical means of music 
reproduction are causing in the concert 
business, but their expressions as to the 
box office results of the ehanges are 
optimistic. 

Neither the rival attractions nor the 
recent disturbances in Wall Street have 
shaken the managers’ faith in the draw- 
ing power of their offerings. They ex- 
pect the coming season to bring unus- 
ual interest to a growing music-loving 
public and much profit to themselves. 

The observations of the individual 
managers on the general situation and 
on their special lists, follow. 


Catharine A. Bamman 


“ a? oe several years of staging 
revue and musical comedy pro- 
duction for the Junior Leagues,” de- 
clares Catherine A. Bamman, “I feel 
I know what is the matter with the 
concert situation. It is, to use the 
vernacular, ‘crying out loud,’ not for 
artists—but for the artistic presenta- 
tion of artists. A little of the touch 
and go sprightliness of the big revues 
applied to the concert stage would 
cause a sensation—and a box office.” 
In accordance with this belief, Miss 
Bamman will bring out in the season 
of 1930-31 the Manyland Musicales, a 


Harry Culbertson 
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concert revue. It will include Ragini 
of India, Oskenonton the Mohawk bari- 
tone, Patricia MacDonald singing the 
folk tunes of Central Europe and 
Luisa Espinel in Spanish songs and 
dance modes. This is the first public 
announcement of the new attraction, 
although it has already been booked 
for many appearances. Miss Bamman 
characterizes its offering as “brisk, in- 
telligent music—a sort of American 
Chauve Souris.” 

Each of the revue artists will con- 
tinue to appear singly, and Miss Bam- 
man’s list further includes Lucy Gates 
and Katherine Palmer, sopranos; Tsi- 
anina, Cherokee Indian mezzo-soprano; 
Olga Steeb and Harold Henry, pianists, 
and Lotta Van Buren, player upon old 
keyboard instruments. 


Beckhard & Macfarlane, Inc. 


“ec MID-SEASON survey of musi- 
cal conditions leaves one in an 
optimistic frame of mind, with the im- 
pression that the concert field gives 
promise of a richer harvest than ever 
before,” declares Arthur J. Beckhard. 
“One thing has been noted, however, 
to which managers should pay heed, 
and that is the present tendency of 
the public to prefer artists in com- 
binations. This does not mean that the 
solo recital is in danger, but indicates 
that music lovers are becoming in- 
creasingly interested in concerted pro- 
grams. For this reason we are making 
a special feature of the Liebeslieder 
Ensemble, the Old World Trio of 
Ancient Instruments, and such attrac- 
tions as John Goss, the English bari- 
tone, in conjunction with the London 
Singers.” 
Esther Dale, soprano, has recently 
concluded a tour of Eastern Canada. 
After additional engagements there in 
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February, she will spend the remainder 
of her season making appearances in 
the United States. 

Felix Salmond, the English ’cellist, 
opened his season in Canada, and 
played as soloist with the Rochester 
Symphony and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestras. His coming engagements 
include a recital at the Peabody In- 
stitute in Baltimore, and one with the 
Society of Friends of Music in New 
York. Later in February he will give 
recitals in Southern California. 

Charles Naegele, pianist, whose sea- 
son began in Toledo late in November 
just after his return from Europe, has 
bookings extending from Quebec to 
Tennessee and from Minnesota to 
Rhode Island. 

Fernanda Doria, mezzo-soprano, who 
made three guest appearances with the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera, will sing in 
recital most of the rest of this season, 
going as far west as Chicago. 

Enzo Aita, Italian-American tenor, 
gave his first recital of the season in 
Montreal on Jan. 7. Anton Rovinsky, 
pianist, has given a series of recitals 
in Montreal and Quebec, and will be 
occupied this season with numerous 
engagements in the East. 

John Goss, English baritone, began 
in January his third tour of America. 
He has been engaged by the Men- 
delssohn Club of Chicago, and his con- 
cert itinerary will take him through 
the Middle West and the East. Pauline 
Danforth, pianist, began her season 
with recitals in New York and Boston. 
Gilbert Ross, violinist, is heavily booked 
in the Middle West this season and 
will in addition fill a number of eastern 
dates. 

June Wells and Gizi Szanto, two- 
piano recitalists, appeared as soloists 
with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
on Nov. 24, arousing such enthusiasm 
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that the no-encore rule was suspended 
for them. Jerome Swinford, baritone, 
has bookings for recital, oratorio and 
orchestral appearances from Texas to 
Massachusetts. 

Grace Divine, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, has filled engage- 
ments with the Springfield (Mass.) 
Orchestra and the New York Haarlem 
Philharmonic Association in addition to 
many recitals. Mabel Beddoe, con- 
tralto, is being booked for an extensive 
spring tour. 

The Liebeslieder Ensemble, having 
given concerts in Saratoga, Platts- 
burg, Middlebury, Burlington, Pitts- 
field and other New England cities, will 
make a spring tour of the Middle West, 
including a concert in Chicago. The 
organization is composed of Esther 
Dale, soprano; Elizabeth Lennox, con- 
tralto; Paul Althouse, tenor; Jerome 
Swinford, baritone, and the De Maria 
Ensemble, a small orchestra of four- 
teen instruments directed by Rosolino 
de Maria. 

The Old World Trio of Ancient In- 
struments, Anton Rovinsky, spinet; 
Maximilian Rose, viola d’amore; Joseph 
Emonts, viola di gamba, has visited 
Canada this season and has filled a 
number of concert dates in the Atlan- 
tic States. 


Emma Jeannette Brazier 


HE Elshuco Trio of New York, Karl 

Kraeuter, violinist; Willem Willeke, 
‘cellist, and Aurelio Giorni, pianist, 
under the direction of Emma Jeannette 
Brazier, will give on Feb. 4 and March 
11 the last two concerts in their sub- 
scription series of four. Concertizing 
extensively, in addition to its two re- 
citals, the group is giving chamber 
music recitals and cycles with assisting 

(Continued on page 13) 
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artists. Mr. Willeke and Mr. Giorni 
are also presenting sonata recitals for 
cello and piano. 

Miss Brazier will present Gunda 
Mordhorst, soprano, for her New York 
début and an American season, during 
1930-31. The soprano recently gave 
two of her recitals of folk-music in 
national costumes, in London, with ex- 
cellent success. She has been retained 
for the London spring season by 
Charles B. Cochran. 





Bogue-Laberge Concert 
Management, Inc. 


oe t-~ my mind there is no discussion 
possible about the fact that the 
radio has done a great deal of harm 
to the concert business,” said Bernard 
R. Laberge, “although I think there 
will be some kind of a readjustment 
when people begin to realize that there 
is a vast difference in hearing an artist 
over the radio and hearing him on the 
stage. 

“Besides, I think that mere gambling 
in the concert business is becoming 
more and more dangerous, and I be- 
lieve that well organized courses and 
series with tickets sold long in advance 
is the safest channel for concert artists 
at present and in the near future.” 

For the season of 1930-31, the 
Bogue-Laberge artists will be E. Robert 
Schmitz and Dimitri Tiomkin, pianists; 
Lynnwood Farnum, Fernando Germani 
and Palmer Christian, organists; Bar- 
bara Lull, violinist; Paulo Gruppe, 
’cellist; Louise Arnoux, soprano; the 
Pro Arte String Quartet, and Albert 
Roussel, composer-conductor-pianist. 





Ernest Briggs, Inc. 


Ernest Briggs plans to specialize in 
programs for young people next sea- 
son. The National Junior Theater, an 
organization based on the Washington 
Junior Theater, of which Tinnin & 
Brown, of Washington, D. C., are the 
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producers, will be a professional com- 
pany giving standard plays and operas 
especially suited to young people. 

The Tony Sarg Marionettes will open 
their thirteenth season with a tour 
starting Oct. 13 and giving as a new 
production “Alice in Wonderland.” 
Ruth Page has been re-engaged to 
dance and direct the ballet at Ravinia, 
after which she will make a tour of 
Spain, Germany and Russia. 

Ralph Errolle, formerly of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, will, in ad- 
dition to his recitals, act as local di- 
rector in cities where light and grand 
operas are produced. Mr. Briggs ad- 
vises that the first tour of the Gloria 
Trumpeters has been such a success 
that a more extensive tour will be ar- 
ranged for the coming season. An affil- 
iation has been arranged with the Fos- 
ter Stephen Society so that the Briggs 
Management will cooperate in the book- 
ing work of this organization and pre- 
sent Lorraine Foster as a recital artist. 





Community Concerts 
Corporation 


UTSIDE of the large centers, the 

day of ticket selling at the doors of 
recital halls is over, observes Sigmund 
Spaeth. Busily organizing ready-made 
audiences for artists to entertain, the 
director of the Community Concerts 
Corporation insists that the only way 
to get audiences into the concert halls 
today is to set the community up upon 
a permanent basis of membership in a 
local course which makes possible 
three to six outstanding concerts each 
year, depending upon the number of 
members. 

“Plenty of people are interested in 
music,” said Mr. Spaeth, “but there are 
so many ways of getting it, and frank- 
ly people are just a little bit lazy about 
it. If they are tired, or the weather is 
bad, why shouldn’t they stay in their 
easy chairs and turn the dial? 

“T’m very much in favor of radio, 
phonographs, reproducing pianos. The 
inventions are very helpful in providing 
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background. Today there is no reason 
not to hear good music every day of 
our lives, and most of us do. 

“But we need the stimulus of the 
great performance of great music by 
an artist, face to face. It is not the 
same thing to get it over the air, on a 
record or in any other mechanical way. 
And we need the stimulus of personal 
performances to establish and uphold 
standards for which younger artists 
may strive and which demonstrate the 
difference between the perfect art of 
the performer and the imperfect art of 
the same performer by mechanical 
means. 

“In fifty centers throughout the 
East,” concluded Mr. Spaeth, the Com- 
munity Concerts Corporation has built 
up a concert-going public that did not 
exist before. With an average of 1000 
members for each city, that means 
close to 50,000 music lovers have been 
created.” 

The managerial offices composing 
the corporation include Arthur Judson, 
the Metropolitan Music Bureau, Evans 
and Salter, Haensel and Jones, Daniel 
Mayer, and Bogue-Laberge. Loudon 
Charlton, who retired last year from 
his own managerial activities of the 
past thirty years, and who is particu- 
larly interested in the Community Con- 
cert Corporation because he. believes 
its efforts toward the better develop- 
ment of musical taste and appreciation 
of music in America are constructive, 
is executive vice-president. 


Richard Copley 


ICHARD COPLEY heads his list 
for the season with three women 
singers, Editha Fleischer, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company; 
Ethyl Hayden, concert soprano, and 
Nina Koshetz, the Russian soprano who 
has several times this season assisted 
Russian composers in presenting con- 
certs of their own and their fellow- 
countrymen’s music. 
Mr. Copley’s preliminary list for 
1930-31 also includes Margaret Matzen- 
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auer, Metropolitan Opera Company con- 
tralto; Dan Gridley, tenor, and Walter 
Widdop, tenor, who will make his 
American début at the Cincinnati Mu- 
sic Festival in May, 1931. The pian- 
ists, Josef Hofmann, James Friskin, 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, Harold Samuel 
and Frank Sheridan, are now in the 
midst of busy concert tours. 

Lea Luboshutz and Henri Temianka 
are on Mr. Copley’s list of violinists. 
Fraser Gange, baritone, is giving re- 
citals individually, and jointly with 
Amy Evans, soprano, who in private 
life is Mrs. Fraser Gange. The Roth 
Quartet, Henri Casadesus and the Old 
Instrument Society, and the Compinsky 
Trio are included in the ensembles un- 
der Copley management. Maurice 
Marechal, ‘cellist; Dorothy Gordon, 
diseuse and singer, who is rapidly popu- 
larizing her Young People’s Concert 
Hour; Rev. E. H. Fellowes, lecturer on 
Old English Music, and the Hampton, 
Va., Institute Choir, of which Nathan- 
iel Dett is conductor, and the Society 
of Friends of Music complete his pres- 
ent list. 

With Albert Morini, Mr. Copley is at 
present arranging a European tour for 
the Hampton singers. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Evans and Salter 


‘sfT.\HE concert business is as it 

always has been, only more so,” 
declares Jack Salter of Evans and 
Salter. “That is, what the music- 
loving public wants is a famous artist. 
It is not enough in these days of the 
radio, the talkies and other mechanical 
mediums, just to be an artist, or even 
to be a great artist. But a great and 
famous artist will do as he always has 
done—draw the music lovers every- 
where from the comfort of their fire- 
sides, even on a blistery night, and 
even in the face of the excellent pro- 
grams that may be scheduled for the 
radio. 

“So many good voices and fine offer- 
ings are being broadcast these days 
with the ever increasing improvement 
in radio reception, no wonder the con- 
cert business of some artists has been 
reduced. 

“But in many instances this has been 
offset by radio engagements. It has 
been our policy to announce only a 
limited number of radio engagements 
a season so that we do not compete 
with local managers. We find that in 
this way we do not interfere with box 
office results in the various cities in 
which the artists appear, but on the 
other hand, have enhanced them by 
making through these rare radio en- 
gagements a new public for the artists. 
In radio as in any other medium of 
contact with the public, including ad- 
vertising, the right amount is bene- 
ficial, and too much, detrimental.” 

Lawrence Tibbett, tenor, having com- 
pleted his season at the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, is making a coast to 
coast tour, going west through the 
southern states, and returning through 
Canada and the border states. Galli- 
Curci, whose retirement from the opera 
was recently announced, will make a 
concert tour of England in the fall, 
of this country until the spring, and 
of the Antipodes in the early summer. 

Yehudi Menuhin, violinist, will re- 
peat next season his tours of this coun- 
try, England and the Continent. Eliza- 
beth Rethberg, following her season at 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
make a coast to coast concert tour. 
After guest appearances with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, Louise 
Homer will give recitals in the East 
and Middle West. Tito Schipa will 
make a coast to coast tour as his sched- 
ule with the Chicago Civic Opera per- 
mits. 


Harry and Arthur 
Culbertson 


66 OM reports on hand we look 

forward to an active season in 
1930-31,” said Arthur Culbertson. “We 
are pleased to say that during this last 
season we organized a number of new 
concert series throughout the country. 
The Lawrence Harp Quintette having 
completed a fall tour, is now again on 
tour. Ralph Leopold, pianist, is hav- 
ing his usual success this year. Su- 
zanne Kenyon, soprano, having com- 
pleted a Western tour, will open a tour 
in the East and South this month. 
“The two-piano recitalists, Stell An- 
dersen and Silvio Scionti, appeared this 
fall in Naples, Milan and London. 
They gave their first New York recital 
on Jan. 22 and will appear again on 
Feb. 26 and March 3. They played in 


Boston on Jan. 7. Paul Shirley, play- 





ing the viola d’amore, has met with 
success on all his appearances. We are 
having our usual successful season for 
the Chicago Civic Opera Trio and for 
Forrest Lamont, tenor, and Virgilio 
Lazzari, baritone. Evelyn Brent, su- 
prano, made her first appearance in 
opera in Philadelphia a few weeks 
ago.” 

Other artists mentioned who have 
appeared in New York and elsewhere 
are Hazel Jean Kirk, violinist; Hubert 
Linscott, baritone; Lilyan Thompson, 
contralto; James Whittaker, tenor; 
Rita Orville, soprano; Ellenor Fuchs, 
soprano; Ethel Hutchinson, soprano; 
Grace Fortier, soprano, and Katherine 
Groschke, pianist. 


William B. Feakins, Inc. 


F the William B. Feakins artists, 

the Kedroff Quartet, now in Amer- 
ica for its third year, is having more 
concerts than ever before. In Chicago 
the quartet is booked for five engage- 
ments within a period of a few weeks. 
Negotiations are now under way for 
concerts in other countries which will 
make the group unavailable in America 
during the season of 1931-32. 

Elly Ney is drawing near the close 
of one of her most active seasons in 
America. She has twice toured the 
Pacific Coast this season and has made 
three trips to the Middle West. In 
New York this season she returned 
after two years’ absence for concerts 
in Carnegie Hall and at Columbia 
University. Mme. Ney sails on the 
Ile de France for England on Feb. 5 
to begin a concert tour of over 100 
appearances which will take her 
through England, France, Holland and 
Germany. 


Annie Friedberg 

PON the new list of Annie Fried- 

berg for the season of 1930-1931 
stand the Budapest String Quartet, 
which will make its first American 
tour, the International Symphony Or- 
chestra formed under the auspices of 
the Societe Anonyme with Dr. Vasily 
Savadsky, which makes its début Feb. 
9 at the Forest Theater, and an Irish 
American tenor, William O’Donnell, 
trained here, who, Miss Friedberg ex- 
pects, will create a sensation. 

Myra Hess has already thirty engage- 
ments for the coming season. Among 
other pianists represented by Miss 
Friedberg are Bruce Simonds, Helen 
Bock and Ralph Wolfe. The violinists 
on her list are Yelly d’Aranyi and 
Socrate Barozzi. Hans Kindler, ’cellist, 
arrived this month for a cross-country 
tour. The Amidu Trio, composed of 
Marie Miller, harpist; Arthur Lora, 
flutist, and Willem Durieux, ’cellist, are 
to make a Canadian tour and to give 
their first radio concert in the coming 
season. 

Sopranos managed by Miss Friedberg 
are Leonora Corona and Phradie Wells 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company; 
Myrna Sharlow, formerly of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company; Susan Met- 
calfe Casals, Rosa Low and Flora 
Woodman, the English singer who has 
just completed her first American tour 
and will return next year. 

Rudolf Laubenthal of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, René Maison of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
Paul Reimers, tenors; Alexander Kip- 
nis of the Chicago Opera Company 
and Edwin Swain, baritones; and Wil- 


liam Gustafson, bass, of the Metropoli- 
tan, are other artists on her list. 


William C. Gassner 
(Concert Guild) 


‘sTT\ HE present season shows a more 

cheerful general attitude in the 
concert field,’”’ commented William C. 
Gassner (Concert Guild). “The influ- 
ence and effect of radio has been thor- 
oughly discounted and managers and 
clubs seem to be operating on a basis 
of considerable optimism. 

“The tendency continues strongly in 
favor of worthwhile novelties and at- 
tractions presenting dignified enter- 
tainment value and I believe that this 
is a permanent trend which will have 





to be taken into consideration more 
and more. 
“There is unquestionably a great 


interest in dancing, and because of the 
very genuine merit of a number of 
attractions and the development of the 
art of the dance this is likely to grow.” 

The bookings this spring for John 
Powell, pianist, include appearances at 
Charlottesville and Sweet Briar, Va.; 
Paterson, N. J.; Town Hall, New 
York; Philadelphia, Pa.; National Arts 
Club, New York; Greenville, S. C.; 
Greensboro, N. C.; Harrisonburg, Va., 
and with the Manhattan Symphony Or- 
chestra in Mecca Temple, March 23. 

Cyrena Van Gordon, after a most 
successful season with the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, will appear in 
opera in Philadelphia on Feb. 6 with 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany, singing Ortrud in “Lohengrin,” 
and on Feb. 9 on the course of the 
Penn Athletic Club. Immediately 
afterwards she will begin a tour of the 
Middle West, returning to the East for 
a performance of Amneris in Aida on 
April 24. 

Doris Humphrey and Charles Weid- 
man with the Dance Concert Group, 
who participated in the week of 
dancing of the Dance Repertory The- 
atre in New York, will appear in 
Boston at the Grand Opera House on 
March 7 with their entire concert 
group and will make a number of ap- 
pearances near New York. 

The forthcoming appearances of the 
Hall Johnson Negro Choir include the 
Sunday course at the Bancroft Hotel 
in Worcester on Feb. 2 and a series 
of concerts through New York State, 
Pennsylvania and New England. 

Henry Cowell, the ultra-modern com- 
poser-pianist, recently returned from a 
European tour in which he visited and 
concertized through Soviet Russia, be- 
ing the second American artist to 
appear there, will play widely through 
the country this spring, including an 
appearance as soloist with the Con- 
ductorless Symphony in Carnegie Hall, 
and will give a series of lectures at 
the New School of Social Research. 
Marion Rous, pianist, will give a series 
of recitals in Newark and New York, 
and will play before a number of the 
women’s clubs and colleges, including 
the Women’s Club of Cincinnati and 
Hollins College, Virginia. May Bar- 
ron, contralto, a new addition to the 
list, will appear in concert, oratorio 
and opera engagements in Amsterdam, 
N. Y.; Ottawa, Canada, and Toronto. 

Another new artist on the list is 
Eleanor Marum, who has a series of 
recitals in Boston, Chicago and New 
York. Stuart Gracey, baritone, will 
appear in a number of eastern recitals 
and in operatic engagements. 
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Haensel and Jones 


HE Haensel and Jones list features 

thirty-five artists: twenty-five vocal- 
ists and ten instrumentalists. Among 
its eleven sopranos is Elsa Alsen, who 
has established a residence on the Pa- 
cific Coast, but came east in November 
for concert engagements including a 
performance in New York as soloist 
for the Haarlem Philharmonic on Nov. 
21, and an appearance in January as 
Briinnhilde in “Siegfried” with the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company un- 
der Alexander Smallens. 

Olga Averino, the new Russian so- 
prano, made her début at Town Hall 
on Oct. 30 and scheduled her second 
New York recital in the same hall, on 
Jan. 22. In the interim the artist sang 
in Washington, D. C.; Worcester, 
Mass.; Providence, R. 1., and Boston, 
Mass. 

A recent major appearance for Mary 
Craig, soprano, was at the Centenary 
Festival Chorus celebration in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Another new soprano on 
the list, Ethel Fox, has filled twenty 
engagements, including an appearance 
with Allan Jones in a program of op- 
eratic scenes in costume. 

Luella Melius, coloratura soprano, on 
Feb. 13 makes her début with the Phila- 
delphia Civic Opera Company. Her 
annual New York recital will be at the 
Town Hall Feb. 16. May Peterson, now 
living in Amarillo, Tex., continues her 
special type of “intimate” program. 

Gina Pinnera, after her American 
successes, is now abroad for recital, 
concert and operatic appearances in the 
European capitals. The soprano will 
return to America the latter part of 
March and immediately resume her 
many seasons’ appearances here. 

Anne Roselle, who opened her Amer- 
ican tour with a New York Carnegie 
Hall recital on Oct. 25, will return to 
Europe in the spring to make guest ap- 
pearances in opera. Helen Stanley is 
making her annual appearances with 
the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company. 
Marie Sundelius continues in favor, 
especially as soloist with Swedish- 
American singing societies. 

Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Iowa and Michigan are states 
which have heard Jeannette Vreeland 
thus far this season. The soprano was 
soloist at the Worcester, Mass., Festi- 
val, twice with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony in the Beethoven 
Ninth Symphony under Mengelberg, 
and with the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety. 

Now singing each year for the full 
season at the Metropolitan, Julia Claus- 
sen, contralto, makes only a limited 
number of concert engagements. Grace 
Leslie has had, this season, seven en- 
gagements on the Community Concert 
courses. The contralto appeared as 
soloist with the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety and the Pittsburgh Mendelssohn 
Choir and made her début with the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company. 
She will appear as soloist with the To- 
ronto Mendelssohn Choir. 

Marion Telva, contralto of the Met- 
ropolitan, is scheduled for five concert 
performances as soloist with the New 
York Society of the Friends of Music. 

Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, has 
sung with the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, has given a New York Car- 
negie Hall recital, has appeared with 
the Boston Handel and Haydn Society, 
the New York Oratorio Society, the 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra, the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra; at the Cin- 
cinnati Biennial Festival, the Spring- 
field, Mass., Festival, the Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Festival, the Evanston, IIl., Fes- 
tival; with the Cincinnati Zoo Opera, 
the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, 
the Scranton, Pa., National Eisteddfod; 
as soloist with the New York Sym- 
phony-Philharmonic Orchestra at the 
Stadium, and with the New York Sym- 
phony-Philharmonic Orchestra in Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony under Men- 
gelberg. 

After a year’s absence from this 
country, Robert Goldsand, the Vien- 
nese pianist, has returned for a three 
months’ concert tour through North 
Carolina, Iowa, Oklahoma, Texas, Kan- 
sas, Georgia, South Carolina, Virginia, 
the District of Columbia, New Jersey 
and New York. Katharine Goodson, 
English pianist, opened her American 
season as soloist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra on Jan. 9. Her 
New York appearances include a re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall on Jan. 22 and 
as soloist for the Haarlem Philhar- 
monic on Feb. 20. 

Mieczyslaw Miinz, pianist, gives his 
next New York recital on Feb. 7. The 
dynamic Russian composer-conductor- 
pianist, Serge Prokofieff, devoting three 
months to an American tour, will ap- 
pear as soloist with the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra, the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Clara Rabinovitch, 
an interesting young woman pianist, 
will appear in her annual New York 
recital at the Town Hall on Feb. 1. 
Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes gave 
their annual New York two-piano re- 
cital at the Town Hall on Nov. 9; on 
March 8 Mr. Hughes will give his an- 
nual solo recital there. 

Sylvia Lent’s annual New York re- 
cital this season was at the Town Hall 
on Oct. 31, and Max Rosen’s at Car- 
negie Hall on Oct. 20. These are the 
two violinists under this management. 
Mildred Dilling, harpist, since her re- 
turn from an extended European tour 
in late November, has been occupied 
with numerous engagements. 

After a fall tour of Europe, where 
he sai.z in concert and opera, Paul Alt- 
house started his American season as 
soloist with the New York Society of 
the Friends of Music on Nov. 17. His 
other New York appearances will be 
with the New York Oratorio Society, 
in a Barbizon recital, and with the 
Haarlem Philharmonic. The tenor is 
appearing with the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company and on tour with the 
Brahms Liebeslieder Quartet. Henry 
Clancy is another tenor making numer- 
ous concert engagements. 

Richard Crooks, after singing abroad 
in both opera and concert, returned 
here for fifty engagements for the half- 
season. The tenor will appear as solo- 
ist with the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra and _ the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. His 
major recitals will be in New York, 
Toronto, Syracuse, Washington, Louis- 
ville, Des Moines, Detroit, Boston, 
Richmond and Fort Worth. Allan 


Jones, the new young tenor, made an 
outstanding impression at the English 
Music Festival in Toronto in the title 
role of Vaughn Williams’ opera, “Hugh 
Edward Ransome, a new 


the Drover.” 


tenor at the Metropolitan this season, 
who made a successful début in “Il 
Trovatore,” will concertize after the 
opera season. 

Frederic Baer, baritone, has already 
sung this season in Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jersey, Maine, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Ohio, Connecticut, Illinois 
and Massachusetts. Herbert Gould, new 
baritone, besides southern and western 
concert tours, is appearing in leading 
roles with the Philadelphia Civic Opera 
Company. Fred Patton, who opened 
his season in October at the Worcester, 
Mass., Festival, is re-engaged for lead- 
ing roles with the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company. Recently he was solo- 
ist with the Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra and the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra. Harring- 
ton van Hoesen, baritone, who made his 
New York début last season, sang at 
the Town Hall Jan. 16. 

Featured under this direction are 
Paul Althouse and Fred Patton in joint 
recital and a Metropolitan Grand Op- 
era Quartet consisting of Marie Sun- 
delius, Marion Telva, Paul Althouse 
and Fred Patton; also Ethel Fox, so- 
prano, and Allan Jones, tenor, with an 
assisting concert pianist, Benjamin 
King, in a complete program of oper- 
atic scenes in costume; and Hope 
Hampton, soprano, and assisting art- 
ists in costume recital. 





Vera Bull Hull 


OMPRESSING impressions gained 

in a month of calling on local man- 
vagers, Vera Bull Hull finds the concert 
outlook promising. “I am happy to say 
that the great majority of local man- 
agers believe the popularity of concert- 
going will come back,” she said. “Many 
feel certain that the greatest part of 
the depression in the business is past; 
that while the radio temporarily af- 
fected their patronage, in another year 
it will instead create larger audiences; 
that there will be an urge for more 
concerts where the artists will be seen 
as well as heard. 

“Many places have reluctantly been 
obliged to cancel their concert activities 
because the talkies have taken over 
their only theatres, and they are either 
left with auditoriums seating four or 
five thousand, or a ballroom seating 
four or five hundred, neither of which 
are profitable to use. In several cities 
I found that new high school buildings 
are going to solve this problem. 

“The most amazing thing to me is 
the way concert buyers feel that, un- 
less they are charged $1,000 or over for 
an artist, that artist is not well enough 
known, or popular enough, or artisti- 
cally worth their consideration. Still 
they pay the price cheerfully and fol- 
low like sheep for a few artists who 
have only had a few appearances in 
the country. 

“The next two years I believe will 
be constructive ones and will see many 
interesting developments,” she con- 
cludes. 

The Vera Bull Hull list of pianists 
includes Katherine Bacon, now on an 
extensive tour; Marvine Maazel, whose 
short American tour included concerts 
in New York Chicago, Sioux City, Iowa, 
and Bristol, Va., and Carolyn Beebe, 
founder of the New York Chamber 
Music Society, which gives the Sunday 
Salons at the Plaza Hotel. The string 
ensembles she represents are the New 
York String Quartet from the Chamber 
Music Society, and the Marianne Knei- 





sel Quartet, whose schedule this season 
included a week of educational pro- 
grams at Skidmore College. 

Lucia Chagnon, soprano; Jeanne de 
Nault, contralto; Robert Elwyn, tenor, 
and Alexander Kisselburgh, baritone, 
are fulfilling extensive bookings. Flor- 
ence Hardeman, violinist, at present in 
Europe, will return to this country 
April 19 for a few concerts the end 
of the season, and a full schedule dur- 
ing the next. 


Hurok Attractions 


NDER the management of Sol 
Hurok, the German Opera Com- 
pany is in the midst of a coast-to-coast 
tour. For its second American season 
the company has 150 members. Its 
itinerary includes Milwaukee, Chicago, 
St. Paul, Omaha, Kansas City, Mo., St. 
Louis, Indianapolis and Cincinnati by 
March 1, Then the company jumps 
to the Pacific Coast. It will return for 
its New York engagement via Denver, 
and will play Boston before the close 
of the season. Alexander Glazounoff, 
visiting Russian composer, is making 
guest appearances as conductor in mu- 
sic centers all over the country. 


R. E. Johnston 


MONG the sopranos on the list of 
R. E. Johnston for the present and 
the coming season are Rosa Raisa of 
the Chicago Opera Company, Frieda 
Hempel, Anna Case, Emma Otero, 
Queena Mario of the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company, Margherita Salvi, of the 
Chicago Opera Company, Yvette Le 
Bray, Ann Hamilton, Daisy Elgin, 
Frieda Williams, Katherine Rose and 
Anna Fitziu. Margaret Bergin, con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, is its other woman singer. 

Beniamino Gigli and Rafaelo Diaz, 
tenors of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; Giuseppe De Luca and Everett 
Marshall, Metropolitan baritones, and 
Joseph MacPherson, Metropolitan bass- 
baritone, Donald Pirnie and Donald 
Thayer, baritones, are also being 
booked under the Johnston direction. 

Erica Morini, Austrian violinist; 
Raoul Vidas, French violinist; Nikolai 
Orloff, Russian pianist; Margaret Shot- 
well, American pianist; Alberto Salvi, 
harpist, and Antoni Sala, Spanish ’cell- 
ist, constitute Mr. Johnston’s list of in- 
strumentalists. 

Mr. Johnston has arranged a series 
of special attractions which include the 
Metropolitan Opera Quartette, consist- 
ing of Queena Mario, soprano; Doro- 
thea Flexer, contralto (by arrangement 
with Concert Management Arthur Jud- 
son); Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, and Gio- 
vanni Martino, bass. Miss Shotwell is 
giving special piano recitals under the 
title “Piano Portraits.” The Biltmore 
Friday Morning Musicales are under 
Johnston direction. 


Concert Management 
Arthur Judson, Inc. 


‘7 is no whistling in the dark 
or singing in the rain: everything 
looks fine for the music business,” de- 
clares Arthur Judson. “In spite of 
spectacular speculative adventures af- 
fecting the stock market, the country 
remains prosperous. A few luxuries 
have felt a temporary decline, but good 
music is not a luxury. Those who en- 
joy good music consider it a necessity, 
and among the things that are not cut 
out of budgets are concerts. The most 


striking testimony to this is the fact 
that we have received no cancellations 
from local managers. ‘Music as usual’ 
has been their slogan. 

“*As usual’ really is an understate- 
ment. ‘More music than usual’ would 
be in accord with the facts. A sonata 
recital may not sound like a Big Busi- 
ness event—but when Cortot and Thi- 
baud gave a program of sonatas in Car- 
negie Hall recently, the large auditori- 
um was fully sold out, with hundreds 
of seats on the stage. More than three 
thousand cash customers were present 
to hear the music of Brahms, Mozart, 
Debussy and Franck. And right after 
the worst Wall Street crash in history! 
To say nothing of the fact that on a 
Thursday afternoon at Carnegie Hall 
José Iturbi, playing his third New 
York recital within a month, sold out 
the house with a program consisting of 
nothing but the Beethoven ‘Appassion- 
ata’ and the Twelve Transcendental 
Etudes of Liszt! 

“Orchestras with which we have 
managerial relations are selling more 
tickets than ever before, and our New 
York recital bookings (always an in- 
dex of musical prosperity) are larger 
than ever. 

“As further evidence of the sound 
condition of music, we submit a few 
of our own statistics. The increase of 
this year’s total over last year’s will 
be 25 per cent—and we look for an 
equal increase over this year’s business 
for next year. In other words, two 
years will show an increase of one-half 
—which is not so bad for any line of 
endeavor. 

“Music is profitable. During the 
past year, excluding radio and New 
York recitals, the Concert Management 
alone has done over $1,000,000 worth 
of business. It is a stable and alive 
business, too. We believe in it. And 
to prove our belief we are putting our 
money into it and going ahead for next 
season under full steam.” 

Concert Management Arthur Judson, 
Inc., announces the following artists 
for 1930-31: 

The sopranos are: Florence Austral, 
Hilda Burke, Claire Dux, Nanette 
Guilford, Maria Kurenko, Hulda Lash- 
anska, Frida Leider, Louise Lerch, 
Alice Mock, Mina Morgana and Rachel 
Morton; the contraltos: Marian Ander- 
son, Sophie Braslau, Dorothea Flexer, 
Kathryn Meisle and Maria Olszewska; 
the tenors: Arthur Hackett and Gio- 
vanni Martinelli; the baritones: Rich- 
ard Bonelli, Heinrich Schlusnus and 
Reinald Werrenrath; and Chase Baro- 
meo, bass. 

The violinists are: Ruth Breton, 
Renee Chemet, Heifetz, Nathan Mil- 
stein, Albert Spalding, Jacques Thi- 
baud (season 1931-32) and Efrem Zim- 
balist. The pianists are: Alexander 
Brailowsky, Abram Chasins, Alfred 
Cortot (season 1931-32), Rudolph Ganz, 
Gitta Gradova, Vladimir Horowitz, 
Ernest Hutcheson, José Iturbi, Josef 
Lhevinne and Carlo Zecchi. The ’cell- 
ists are: Judith Bokor, Gregor Piati- 
gorsky and Alfred Wallenstein; the 
flutists, John Amadio and Georges Bar- 
rére. The composer-pianist-conductor, 
Ernest Schelling, is under this direc- 
tion. The ensembles are: Philadelphia 
Chamber String Sinfonietta, New 
York String Quartet, London String 
Quartet, Lener String Quartet, The 
Barrére Little Symphony, and Josef 
and Rosina Lhevinne in two-piano re- 
citals. Its special attractions are: 
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American Opera Company, Orquesta 
Charro Mexicano, Smallman A Cap- 
pella Choir, Angna Enters in “Episodes 
in Dance Form” and Madeleine Grey 
in programs of Folk music. 





Daniel Mayer, Inc. 


UST recently returned from an 

Australian tour, Marks Levine of 
the Daniel Mayer Management ob- 
serves that concert conditions through- 
out the world are somewhat depressed. 
It is, he believes, a relatively tem- 
porary transition period, due to the 
continued popularity of the radio and 
the growing vogue of the talkie. “But 
the desire of the music loving public 
to be in more or less personal touch 
with the musical personalities of the 
day must survive the temporary pop- 
ularity which the mechanical inven- 
tions, because of their somewhat sen- 
sational nature, occupy at present.” 

He feels, however, that there must 
be a general tie-up of all musical 
activities, that some basis must be ar- 
ranged so that the public may find its 
musical satisfaction in all fields, re- 
cital, radio, talkies, and the phono- 
graph, and not cater to any one in 
particular. “If the public hears an 
artist on the radio, it should develop 
the desire to see that artist in person,” 
he said. 

Depressed concert conditions or not, 
the Daniel Mayer office is in the midst 
of a good business season, in which 


full tours have been arranged for 
Dusolina Giannini, soprano; Mischa 
Levitszky, violinist; Guy Maier and 


Lee Pattison, two-piano artists; the 
Russian Symphonic Choir; Marguerite 
D’Alvarez; Marcel Grandjany, harpist; 
and Rene LeRoy, flutist; the Musical 
Art Quartet and others. 


D. F. McSweeney 


F. McSWEENEY, whose entire 

e list consists of one—but a world 
famous singer—is at present in Cali- 
fornia helping the above-mentioned ar- 
tist, John McCormack, in finishing up 
a singing-talkie. It is almost ready to 
be unreeled, though it is as yet with- 
out a name. Manager and artist re- 
turn to New York on Feb. 8. Two 
weeks later to the day, Mr. McCormack 
sails for Rome to perform duties in the 
Guard of Honor at the Vatican, to 
which his title of Count, conferred by 
the Pope, obligates him. There are to 
be no concerts this year. But Mr. Mc- 
Sweeney is now arranging for a full 
tour from October to May of the 
1930-31 season. 








Metropolitan Music Bureau 


CCORDING to F. C. Coppicus, pro- 
prietor of the Metropolitan Musi- 

cal Bureau, the concert business will 
never die out, because people like per- 
sonal appearances. “More and more,” 
he said, “the musical plays being pro- 
duced in New York City are being 
shown only on the screen out of town. 
The theatrical trade is cutting down 
on personal appearances of its stars. 
That ought to be good for us. People 
want to see their entertainers in per- 
son. You-know what the definition of 


a quartet is—three artists and a tenor. 
Well, what is the definition of a con- 
cert, as a business I mean, not as 
music. 

sonality. 


It’s the exploitation of per- 
Let the dramatic producers 


cut down on personal appearances. We 
concert managers will supply them.” 

As to whether the concert business 
is good and getting better, or bad and 
growing worse, Mr. Coppicus merely 
handed over his own record with the 
admonition, “Draw your own conclu- 
sions.” 

On the record is La Argentina, fin- 
ishing her second American season on 
Feb. 6. She has appeared in fifty re- 
citals since October, from coast to 
coast. The Spanish dancer will return 
to this country next season, spending 
the intervening months in Europe. 

The Aguilar Lute quartet, introduced 
to this country by the bureau this year, 
gave twenty-four concerts in five 
weeks, including one in Havana and 
one in the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington. On the eve of their departure 
from this country, they played at a 
musicale in the White House. 

Harold Bauer, pianist, leaves for 
Europe the end of February, after 
forty-eight dates in the Eastern part 
of the United States and Canada. He 
will make another tour of the country 
next season. 

Starting in January, Mischa Elman 
will tour as far west as St. Paul and 
as far south as Dallas, Tex., giving 
forty-two concerts before the end of 
April. He has five orchestral appear- 
ances, with the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, the Detroit Symphony, the 
St. Louis Symphony, and the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra. 

The delightful unaccompanied sextet, 
the English singers, had forty engage- 
ments in their fifth American tour 
from Oct. 19 to Jan. 11, when they 
finished their season in Vancouver on 
the Pacific Coast. They have sailed 
for the Orient, and will carry their 
famed madrigals and folk songs to 
Japan, China, the Philippine Islands, 
and India, before returning to their 
native heath the end of April. They 
will return to America next season. 

Mme. Maria Jeritza, who opened her 
1929-30 season with a concert tour of 
London and the provinces, giving eight 
recitals in two weeks, will leave im- 
mediately after the close of the Metro- 
politan Opera season this spring for 
engagements in Austria and Germany. 
Early next fall the Viennese soprano 
will sing in opera in California before 
starting a long concert tour. 

After twenty-five concert engage- 
ments in the United States and Canada, 
Edward Johnson, the Canadian tenor, 
rejoined the Metropolitan Opera com- 
pany the first of the year. He will 
give several concerts after the opera 
season before leaving for European 
recital halls. He, too, will return next 
year. 

Sigurd Onegin, Swedish contralto, 
began her transcontinental tour in 
Washington the middle of January, and 
by April 12, when she sails for Europe, 
she will have given forty concerts. 

Rosa Ponselle starts off on Feb. 9 
for a tour of the eastern States and 
Canada. The soprano will rejoin the 
Metropolitan Opera company when it 
goes on tour in April. 

For his third season in America, 
Andrés Segovia began a short tour on 
Jan. 15. He recently finished a series 
of engagements in the Orient, and re- 
turns early in March to Europe. 
He will make another tour of this coun- 
try in 1930-31. 

John Charles Thomas, making a 
transcontinental tour, has fifty engage- 





ments in his present season, extending 
from October to April. This includes 
three performances with the Philadel- 
phia Grand Opera Company in “Pag- 
liacci,” “Rigoletto,” and “The Masked 
Ball.” He will continue his concert 
appearances in 1930-31. 

Of the twelve concerts Paul Robeson 
gave before the holidays, four were 
before sold-out houses in New York. 
He is now concertizing in England and 
on the Continent, and will return to 
this country next year. 

During the season of 1930-31, the 
Metropolitan Music Bureau will intro- 
duce at least two new attractions. The 
first is Ninon Vallin, French recital 
singer, with an impressive record of 
performances and printed apprecia- 
tions in Europe and South America. 
She will make her debut here in 
November. 

The first American tour of the Don 
Cossack Russian Male Chorus will take 
place in November and December. The 
thirty-six singers, all expatriate officers 
in the Russian Imperial Army, were 
gathered together about six years ago 
in Constantinople for church singing 
by Serge Jaroff, the late Czar’s favorite 
choir master. Beginning concert en- 
gagements five years ago, the “Singing 
Horsemen of the Steppes” have made 
1300 appearances throughout Europe, 
Great Britain and Australia. 





National Broadcasting and 
Concert Bureau 


LIGHTLY more than a year ago 

the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany made the following announce- 
ment: “To bring to broadcasting and 
to the concert world even higher stand- 
ards, the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany announces the National Broad- 
casting and Concert Bureau and the 
appointment of George Engles as man- 
aging director.” 

In the intervening months this or- 
ganization has assembled a large and 
distinguished group of artists. The 
staff of executives handling the activi- 
ties of these artists numbers thirty. 
Figures of business done by them in 
the past twelve months are said to ex- 
ceed by far those that any concert bu- 
reau in this country ever reported. 

Rumors are now current of impor- 
tant new developments which will revo- 
lutionize concert activities throughout 
the country. It is understood that dur- 
ing the coming year the artist list of 
this bureau will be augmented with 
some of the outstanding personalities in 
the music field, and that negotiations 
are afoot for combining its enormous 
resources with those of another impor- 
tant organization. 

Commenting on the concert situation, 
Mr. Engles said, “It is my conviction 
that the coming year will see the con- 
cert field emerge from the period of 
uncertainty and unnecessary depression 
which it has been going through. It 
will emerge, not as we knew it five 
years ago, but in an entirely new form. 
Conditions have been changing radi- 
cally and will continue to do so. The 
tastes of the public have changed. Its 
attitude toward music and artists has 
changed. Local concert managers are 
coming to the realization that they must 
adapt themselves to these new condi- 
tions. Those who are progressive 
enough to do so immediately will with- 
out doubt reap the old time prosperity.” 

As an indication of the trend of 


the times, Mr. Engles pointed to im- 
portant personalities now linked with 


radio. On the musical staff of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company are Dr. 
Walter Damrosch, musical counsel; 
Reinald Werrenrath, vocal counsel, and 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, operatic 
counsel. 





The National Music League, 
Inc. 


‘sfT\HE purpose and methods of the 

National Music League are some- 
what different from the usual mana- 
gerial office,” said Harold V. Milligan, 
executive director. “In the first place, 
the League is non-profit-making. Our 
purpose is the development of music 
and our methods are thought out not 
only from the point of view of the mu- 
sical artist, but also from the stand- 
point of the musical public.” 

The League, Mr. Milligan explained, 
is financed by a small group of music 
patrons in New York City who are in- 
terested in cultivating a larger and 
more intelligently appreciative musical 
public in this country, in making con- 
certs the highest quality available 
throughout the country and also in fur- 
thering the careers of artists of out- 
standing ability. Eric T. Clarke is 
managing director. 

“Our artists are selected through a 
series of auditions before an Audition 
Committee of professional musicians,” 
continued Mr. Milligan. “Each artist 
presented by the League bears the guar- 
antee and stamp of approval of the 
most discriminating judges. Less than 
three per cent of all who apply to the 
League are thus endorsed. This fact 
makes possible the utmost confidence on 
the part of the local public in League 
concerts. 

“Our non-commercial character also 
makes possible a concert of high artis- 
tic quality at a minimum of expense 
and this important idea has been one 
of the basic reasons for the steady and 
constant growth of the business booked 
by the League during the past four 
years. This growth has been especial- 
ly notable during the past year, every 
month showing an increase of from 
100 per cent to 300 per cent over the 
previous year both in the number of 
bookings and the total amount of fees 
received by the artists. 

“These bookings have included many 
notable appearances and several trans- 
continental tours. Fourteen National 
Music League artists are appearing this 
season as soloists with fourteen sym- 
phony orchestras throughout the coun- 
try and numerous music festivals have 
secured their soloists from the League. 
The quality of the League artists is at- 
tested by the fact that three artists put 
forward by the Schubert Memorial As- 
sociation are under League manage- 
ment—Sadah Shuchari, violinist; Isa- 
belle Yalkovsky, pianist, and Phyllis 
Kraeuter, ’cellist. 

“Twelve Music League artists have 
won the distinction of New York debut 
recitals under the Naumburg Musical 
Foundation, and the Caruso Memorial 
Association this season awarded a year 
of study in Italy to a League artist, 
Robert Wiedefeld, baritone. Marie 
Montana, soprano, is now on the Pa- 
cific Coast on important engagements, 
while other vocalists who have won 
distinction under League management 
are Mina Hager, mezzo-soprano; Giu- 
seppe Martino-Rossi, baritone, of the 
Philadelphia and Cincinnati Operas; 
Dorma Lee, contralto, and others. 

“Margaret Hamilton, pianist, has ap- 
peared with great success as soloist 
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with symphony orchestras and has just 
returned from a Pacific Coast tour. 
David Barnett, pianist, who plays in 
Carnegie Hall on Feb. 3, has been en- 
eaged to appear in Europe this spring 
in a series of symphonic engagements 
under the direction of Mengelberg and 
Monteux. Harold Triggs is also being 
presented as a League pianist. 

“Two new departments have been 
opened during the past season. One of 
these is concentrating its work on pre- 
senting concerts in schools. This im- 
portant new department in the musical 
world is sponsored by a national com- 
mittee of leaders in the music educa- 
tion world, the chairman of it being 
Mabelle Glenn, president of the Music 
Supervisors National Conference. The 
bookings have been developed from 
New York City in an ever extending 
radius, and the work has been so suc- 
cessful that there is every intention 
that it will become nation-wide. 

“Another new department in the 
League work furnishes artist-teachers 
to colleges and conservatories, a work 
which comes as a logical outgrowth of 
the League’s position as a musical 
clearing house. 

“In addition to caring for the careers 
of individual artists, the National Mu- 
sie League specializes in providing con- 
cert courses in towns which could not 
afford the high prices charged by com- 
mercial bureaus but which have a po- 
tential musical public.” 


Harriet Steel Pickernell 


ESIDES taking care of the details 

of the annual Intercollegiate Glee 
Club Contest and the Inter-Preparatory 
School Glee Club Contest, Harriet 
Steel Pickernell is the representative 
of a number of artists who are in the 
midst of successful seasons. They in- 
clude Devora Nadworney, contralto; 
Grace Christie, dancer; Cornelius Van 
Vliet, ’cellist; Naoum Blinder, violinist; 
Marshall Bartholomew, conductor of 
the Yale Glee Club and recitalist by 
right of his own fine voice. Among 
them also are George Morgan, baritone; 
John Barnes Wells, tenor; Ralph Gros- 
venor, tenor, and Robert O’Connor, 
pianist. Her ensembles include the 
Holland Vocal Trio, the Adesdi Chorus 
under Margarete Dessoff, the A Cap- 
ella Chorus and the Yale Glee Club. 
Associated with Mrs. Pickernell, Paul 
P. Berthoud handles the recital affairs 
of Florence Bowes, soprano; Edythe 
Browning, soprano, and Katherine 
Ives, pianist. 








Antonia Sawyer, Inc. 


s¢ AN article in Harper’s January 
Magazine was brought to my 
attention, to which I cannot agree,” de- 
clares Mrs. Antonia Sawyer Morse. 
“I think a concert career is a splen- 
did one and was never better than at 
present. Percy Grainger has been 
equally active as a pianist and com- 
poser since 1900, and although he is 
a ‘best seller’ as a composer, his con- 
cert earnings as a pianist have al- 
ways been, and still are, three or four 
times as much as his earnings as a 
composer. The suggestion in this ar- 
ticle (that a pianist must have an- 
other source of income than pure con- 
tert earnings) is not borne out by his 
experience. 
“Both as composer and as a pianist, 
Grainger’s earnings have increased of 


recent years, and we can only explain 
it by the influence of radio, which 
seems to draw more and more people 
to classical music new and old. This 
is further borne out by the fact that 
so far this season audiences have been 
‘capacity’ in every instance; and as 
for only a small percentage of the pop- 
ulation in New York attending concerts, 
I can only say that each season Mr. 
Grainger’s box-office in Carnegie Hall 
increases, and that for his recital just 
past in November there were more paid 
admissions than at any time in his en- 
tire career in America, during the past 
twelve years that I have been manag- 
ing his recitals throughout the country. 

“In Boston on Jan. 8, when he played 
at the Hotel Statler, at one of the 
morning musicales which have a sub- 
scription list of nearly capacity, he sold 
more single tickets than any other ar- 
tist on the series. While I am not given 
to being over-optimistic, I can only say 
that the above facts point to much en- 
thusiasm over the concert artist; I 
might further add ‘concert pianist,’ and 
I cannot see why conditions today in 
this line are not just as favorable as 
at any previous time. 

“Mr. Grainger is playing as many 
viano recital programs as it is possible 
for him to fill. In Hartford, Conn., 
where Mr. Grainger is playing on a 
most successful series, I was informed 
that this series was ‘sold out’ by sub- 
scription two weeks before the open- 
ing concert, and the Capitol Theater 
where these concerts are given seats 
between 2500 and 3000. This does not 
sound as if the concert artists were 
on the wane. Although Grainger has 
always been lucky in having every sea- 
son many performances of his orches- 
tral, choral and chamber compositions, 
this year has been quite exceptional. 
Recent performances include the ‘Eng- 
lish Dance,’ given in Bournemouth, 
England, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Roches- 
ter, New York, Melbourne, Australia; 
two performances of ‘Green Bushes,’ 
in Detroit; performances of ‘Youthful 
Rapture,’ by Beatrice Harrison and 
Chamber Orchestra, in England and 
America; ‘Hillsong No. 2,’ in Harro- 
gate, England; five renditions of ‘Jut- 
ish Medley,’ in English cities; several 
of ‘Father and Daughter,’ in Austra- 
lia and America; ‘To a Nordic Prin- 
cess’ in Westfield, N. J.; performances 
of ‘Spoon River,’ in America and Eng- 
land, including a radio premiere under 
Walter Damrosch. 

“Next season Mr. Grainger will open 
his American tour Jan. 1, concertizing 
until May. This autumn he will be 
engaged with important orchestral, 
choral and piano recitals in London 
under the direction of Lionel Powell.” 


Sherman K. Smith 


OR the present season Sherman K. 

Smith has devoted his concert man- 
agement efforts to the Zimmer Harp 
Trio and to the appearances of Nellie 
Zimmer, harp soloist. 


Betty Tillotson 


ETTY TILLOTSON specializes in 

the launching of young artists. 
“For a while,” said the manager, “I 
thought I wanted to live that reputation 
down. But now I find that the concert 
business is really looking for these 
young people and likes to see them on 
the horizon. There is ‘always a field 
for the real artist, so the secret lies 
in finding young people who have 














genuine, talent, are willing to work to 
gain the experience, and do not think 
it beneath them to pay attention to 
external details of their appearance on 
the stage, such as their dress and 
manner. 

“I’m an enthusiastic club woman,” 
continued Miss Tillotson. “I believe 
that club appearances are an excellent 
way for young artists to build them- 
selves up and to make themselves well 
known.” Miss Tillotson is chairman of 
the Sunday night committee on enter- 
tertainment of the American Women’s 
Association, is a member of the board 
of directors of the National Opera Club 
of America, and a member of the 
Women’s National Republican Club, 
the Women’s Press Club, and the 
Women’s Advertising Club. 

Under Miss_ Tillotson’s banner, 
Marion Armstrong, a Canadian so- 
prano, returned to the concert stage 
after several years retirement, recently 
finished a tour of the Canadian 
provinces. She will sing in the “Stabat 
Mater” at Plymouth Church in Brook- 
lyn on Feb. 2, and on Feb. 9 will ap- 
pear with the Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra in the concert which is also 
broadcast as the all-Canadian Sym- 
phonic Hour. In the spring she will 
fulfill engagements in the Canadian 
West. 

Wearing the original costumes of her 
grandmother, Ellery Allen gives re- 
citals featuring early American songs. 
Arthur Van Haelst, a promising young 
baritone of 21, who came out of the 
West just three months ago, is a mem- 
ber of the Little Theatre Opera Com- 
pany in Brooklyn, and is appearing in 
recitals in and around New York. 

Marion Raymond, lyric coloratura 
soprano, leaves the end of January for 
a southern tour. Adelaide Fisher, 
lyric soprano, will make a spring tour 
through Canada. Vera Curtis, dra- 
matic soprano, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, the Cincinnati 
Grand Opera Company, and the Phil- 
adelphia Grand Opera Company, who 
has just finished a tour through the 
maritime provinces, sang recently at 
the Women’s Republican Club in Prov- 
idence, R. I. 

Oliver Stewart, tenor, and Abby 
Morrison Ricker, lyric soprano, are 
among Miss Tillotson’s recitalists. In 
February, Merry Harm, mezzo-soprano, 
returning from study and concert ap- 
pearances in Europe, will be launched 
upon her American career. 


Charles L. Wagner 


HE only way to make the concert 

business big business, thinks Charles 
L. Wagner, is to bring out new but 
great artists. The American public is 
hungry for new musical personalities. 
The advice of the president of the Mu- 
sic Managers Association to anyone in- 
terested in improving the concert busi- 
ness is to find the musical personalities, 
wherever they are, to build up a public 
interest in them before they appear 
and then to launch them on the tide of 
great expectations. One such person- 
ality, he will tell you, will leave in her 
immediate trail a demand for a half a 
dozen good, but lesser artists. 

The feminine pronoun in that last 
sentence refers most specifically, as far 
as the immediate future is concerned, to 
Mme. Claire Clairbert of the Theatre 
de la Monnaie of Brussels, who, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wagner’s imposing col- 
lection of press notices, has conquered 
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foreign critics with the divine perfec- 
tion of her art and her irresistibly hu- 
man charm. She is to make her Amer- 
ican début in San Francisco next Sep- 
tember. Mr. Wagner will bring over 
another new personality in Mme. Luisa 
Silva, contralto, at present singing op- 
era in Spain and Italy. 

His familiar list includes Mary Gar- 
den, contralto; Gieseking, pianist; San 
Malo, violinist; Harald Kreutzberg and 
Georgi Yvonni, dancers (in association 
with Carl Reed, by arrangement with 
Elisabeth Marbury), and Doris Kenyon 
in costume song recitals. 





Jean Wiswell 


oF that the business is there 
for those who will go after it 
despite the talkies, radio and other at- 
tractions, Jean Wiswell has no fears 
that her artists will not have enough 
to do during the rest of this season and 
next. She is just ending her fifth year 
of concert management. 

The versatile Magot Jean (formerly 
Daisy Jean), ’cellist and soprano, ac- 
companying her songs at the harp, is 
at present concertizing throughout the 
country. During the season of 1930-31 
she will make her sixth transcon- 
tinental tour of America. In the fall 
she will give recitals abroad in London, 
Amsterdam, The Hague, Brussels and 
Antwerp. 

Harriet Ells, mezzo-soprano, is at 
present touring with the American 
Opera Company, and can be booked 
only as her routing with that organ- 
ization permits. 

Engaged for her first season at the 
Theatre Royal Francais in Antwerp, 
Ena Berga is enjoying a busy season. 
She made triumphant debuts in “Rigo- 
letto” and “Lakme,” and is re-engaged 


for the season of 1930-31. She will 
sing in concerts throughout Europe 
during the coming summer. 

Richard Hale, baritone, has tem- 


porarily deserted the recital hall for 
the dramatic stage. At present he is 
acting in New York with the Leo 
Bulgakov Theatre associates in “At the 
Bottom,” the new English and modern- 
ized version of Maxim Gorky’s play. 

Alix Young Maruchess, concertizing 
extensively and appearing in interest- 
ing programs for the viola and the 
viola d’amore, will make his London 
debut in recital this spring. Sigismond 
Stojoski, pianist-composer, will conduct 
classes on the Pacific Coast during the 
coming summer. 

Mildred Titcomb, pianist, made a 
successful debut in New York at Town 
Hall, Dec. 16, and will give recitals in 
Chicago and Boston during the spring. 
The Fisk University Singers, negro 
ensemble, is now on a tour which will 
continue through the entire summer. 
They will reappear with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra in Detroit on 
Feb. 16. 





Earl Miller Heard in Lawrence 
Conservatory Series 
APPLETON, WIS., Jan. 20.—Earl L. 
Miller, bass, who accepted a position on 
the teaching staff of the department 
of voice, Lawrence Conservatory of 
Music last fall, made his concert debut 
on January 14 in Peabody Hall. He 
was assisted at the piano by Charles 
Hudson Bacon of the Conservatory 
faculty, who will also present a solo 
group. This song recital was the fourth 
of a series of faculty artist concerts 
presented to Appleton audiences this 
year by the Lawrence Conservatory of 

Music. 

Mr. Miller’s program included num- 
bers by Verdi, Persolesi, Schubert, 
Tchaikovsky, and Rubinstein. 
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English, the Preferable Language for Oratorio 





TT REEL 


Familiarity of Biblical Texts 
with Fact of Composer’s 
Preference in Many Cases 
a Consideration Together 


—Vernacular Entirely 
Singable by Artists of Real 
Musicianship 


By Herbert F. Peyser 


fc who was not often 
wrong, used to maintain that 
an oratorio, to be truly great, 
should be composed by a German and 
performed by Englishmen. Which is 
tantamount to saying that it ought to 
be sung in English. Until recently it 
probably occurred to none of us that 
our oratorios would ever be given in 
anything else. Then came the Friends 
of Music, and in the twinkling of an 
eye things were changed. We found 
ourselves confronted with “Die Schép- 
fung” and “Elias” in place of the old, 
familiar faces which from time im- 
memorial we had known and loved as 
“The Creation” and “Elijah.” And in 
this guise they suggested sisters and 
brothers addressing us in well-known 
accents from behind the troubling con- 
cealments of a mask. 

It is beginning to look as if the in- 
dustrious crew that consumes barren 
years in shrill and ineffectual agitation 
for opera in English might be better 
employed in campaigning for the pres- 
ervation of oratorio in the tongue of 
the people. There is more to be said 
against opera in English than for it. 
Even after all these years and experi- 
ences there is no appeal from the old 
bromide that opera with us is an exotic. 
But oratorio has its roots deep in our 
cultural and emotional life. The hectic 
diversions of the age may temporarily 
obscure but do not essentially affect its 
permanence. It is an integral part of 
our Anglo-Saxon heritage and, for bet- 
ter or worse, a moral as well as an 
artistic institution. Certain profound 
spiritual fibers of the nation vibrate 
infallibly to it. 


Texts Subservient to Singers 


When, therefore, we are asked to ac- 
cept in lieu of “Elijah,” “Elias,” or, 
instead of “The Creation,” “Die Schép- 
fung,” we are implicitly bidden to cloak 
with an alien investiture an indigenous 
expression. Of course, I do not for a 
moment believe that the Friends of 
Music entertained any idea so purpose- 
ful. Their motive was purely and sim- 
ply utilitarian. The soloists at these 
concerts are, for one reason or another, 
mostly artists from the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, whose English, in 
some cases, is primitive. Those heard 
in “The Creation” last season were 
Editha Fleischer, George Meader and 
Richard Mayr. In “Elijah” a few 
weeks ago, Elisabeth Rethberg, Marion 
Telva, Paul Althouse and Friedrich 
Schorr were the principals. 

Now, so far as Miss Fleischer and 
Mr. Meader were concerned, Haydn’s 
oratorio might easily have been sung 
in English. But Mr. Mayr does not 
command our tongue, so for his benefit 
the Teutonic text prevailed. That the 
woods are full of other basses able to 
sing “The Creation” is a point I shall 
not press. Similarly, the Mendelssohn 
masterpiece was Germanized for the 
accommodation of Mr. Schorr (and, so 
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Felix Mendelssohn 


far as I know, for Mme. Rethberg), 
though the illustrious exponent of Hans 
Sachs and Wolfram von Eschenbach 
presents no such authentic a Prophet as 
have in our time fully half a dozen 
home-grown baritones. 


Varying English Versions 


The wisdom or the need for employ- 
ing chiefly singers from the opera house 
cannot be debated here. So far as I 
am aware, however, the Friends do not 
openly plead practical necessity by way 
of extenuation. They proceed on the 
assumption of ‘artistic idealism. If 
they argue at all they argue the fruit- 
less half truth that Haydn and Men- 
delssohn originally composed their mu- 
sic to German texts and that, in the 
first case, the English words are in- 
ferior and “unsuitable to musical set- 
ting!” Sometimes (as last year with 
“The Creation”) they print in their 
program notes, as if to justify their 
position, words which signally differ 
from those of accepted usage. 

At best, all this is pedantry at its 


shoddiest. It is true in the strictest 
sense that the verses set Haydn 
were German. But it is no less true 


that the libretto prepared for the com- 
poser in London by a certain Lidley 
was compact of extracts from Milton 
and from Genesis. This book-was sub- 
sequently translated into Gérman by 
Mozart’s friend, the Baron van Swieten, 
and the German version was then re- 
translated into English. 


Poetic English Text 


Now, if the English text of “The 
Creation” is “unsingable,” or what-not, 
it is curious that some of the greatest 
singers of more than a century have 
not rebelled against it. But let that be! 
More significant is the fact, apparent 
to anybody who studies the score with 
a mind unbiased, that the poetic tang 
of the English is vastly more flavorous 
and prizeable than the German and 
that the relationship of the music to 
the more familiar text is, if anything, 
more intimate and subtle than that ex- 
isting between Haydn and van Swieten. 
Let the reader himself decide which of 
these passages diffuses the quainter 
and lovelier savor—‘“Hier duften 


Kraeuter Balsam aus” (literally “Here 
herbs exhale balsam”) or “Here vent 
their fumes the fragrant herbs’? And 
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“In mancher Krumme durchlauft der 
breiter Strom” (“In various windings 
flows the broad river’) or “In serpent 
error rivers flow’? Note, too, if you 
have a score at hand, in just what 
manner the music serves the relative 
suggestion of these words—how 
scrupulously Haydn observed the pic- 
torial intent of the English over and 
above the German and how the word 
“serpent” is allied to a sinuously de- 
lineative roulade which coincides, in the 
German, with the much less graphic 
“durchlauft.” Instances of this sort 
could be multiplied indefinitely. 


Mendelssohn Assembled “Elijah” Text 


When it comes to “Elijah,” the 
specious plea of a Germanic original 
refuses to hold water at all. The text 
of this oratorio was assembled from 
biblical sources by Mendelssohn, with 
the help of his friend, pastor Julius 
Schubring. It was a desultory process 
and it went on over a period of years. 
The commission to produce the work in 
England eventually brought matters to 
a head. And though it was to words 
from the Lutheran Bible that the score 
was composed, it became necessary to 
shape the music with a clear view to 
its English adaptation. 

The facts of the case are most en- 





grossingly set forth in F. G. Edward’s 
“History of Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah,’ ” 
published in 1896. The making of an 
English translation was intrusted to one 
William Bartholomew. Mendelssohn 
supervised every detail of the process 
and insisted on the most rigid adher- 


ence to the King James Bible. So un- 
compromising was he in this matter 
that, wherever the music as it stood 
necessitated the slightest divergence 


from the Scriptural text, he meticulous- 
ly altered and recomposed it. Any 
argument, therefore, that “Elijah” was 
not written to English words falls 
ignominiously to the ground. 


Translation Weakens Texts 


There is not a German, an Italian, 
or a French opera libretto extant which 
is not materially weakened by even the 
most carefully wrought translation into 
English. But, conversely, there is 
scarcely a sacred oratorio or other 
choral work that fails to take on an 
enhanced beauty when clothed in the 
sublime fabric of the King James Bible. 
I say this although fully aware of a 
certain artistic diminution suffered un- 
der such conditions by masterpieces like 
the Bach Passions and cantatas. We 
had, under Willem Mengelberg, severa) 
years ago, one of the most memorable 
performances of the “St. Matthew Pas- 
sion” this city ever enjoyed. The em- 
ployment of the German text illus- 
trated the magnificence, the dramatic 
trenchancy and the astounding ingenu- 
ity and expressiveness of Bach’s decla- 
mation as nothing else could have done. 
But there were irreconcilables—myself 
included—who could not convince them- 
selves that more was not lost than 
gained by withholding from an English- 
speaking audience the majestic melody 
and cadence of our speech at its noblest 
and best. 


English More Singable 


It is a curious but incontrovertible 
truth that the absurdly debated ques- 
tion of English singability is most 
triumphantly settled by the phraseology 
of the Bible. “Elijah,” as done by the 
Friends of Music, actually wanted the 
edge, the pith, the orotund eloquence it 
has in the broader vowel sounds and 
the more massive consonantal framing 
of its English wording. Not only are 
“Hear ye, Israel” and “It is enough,” 


(Continued on page 101) 
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EDITORIAL 


7 
A ARG i , N ! IN A HE second season of La Argentina, the great rs 
Spanish dancer, closes on February 6th, 1930, = 


and justifies the claim of her managers that she is 


SPAIN’S GREATEST DANCER the country’s greatest drawing card. 


On another part of this page Argentina’s great record 
of last year when she gave nineteen performances in seven 
weeks in New York City, is shown. This season just 
past, on account of country-wide demands, only nine 
performances could be scheduled in New York, and all of 
these were completely sold-out, as everyone well knows. 
Her second, third and fourth recitals were sold six weeks 
in advance and her fifth and sixth recitals sold before the 
second took place! 


Two recitals were planned for Chicago this season: 
four have been given, all sold out. 


| 
Los Angeles, three booked in two weeks, fourth given ik 
by popular demand. Ls 


San Francisco, two recitals, both sold out. k 
Boston, two recitals, enormous receipts at each. 


St. Louis, Cincinnati, Columbus, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo,—enormous houses, harking back to 
the days when the famous Victor recording artists were 
in their prime. 


ANALYSIS OF HER DRAWING POWER 


Argentina is not only a great drawing card, she is the La 


greatest REPEATER of the day. WHY? ke 


Her business is unaffected by the new factors in the 
| amusement field: radio and the talkies. 








She is the outstanding touring stage personality, 
in a day when such personalities are not touring. so 





| Her costumes are a breath-taking parade of gorgeous E 
| creations, rarely equalled and never excelled in the history uw 
of the American theatre. Las 





UG r~ 5 eet anne ee rpsaes | She is the world’s greatest castanet player. g 
La Argentina in “Goyescas” by Granados - ; - “ 
BUT most of all, Argentina is not only one of few living ¥ 
| 


‘ | Salle, Sad possi the eke sae ker Ge 
erica Hails Country’s Greatest 




















appearing in person. All of the dances given by Argen- > 

7 | tt h tions. 2 

Drawing Card—Greatest Repeater |‘ ** fet own creations. ) ; 

It is beyond the capacity of an audience to make ‘ 

| articulate its reaction toa real artist. The audiencedoes 

° not KNOW WHY, but it FEELS. Its reaction to al 

Record Season Closes Sensational | Argentina is the reaction which comes from actual con- % 

. | tact with BEAUTY, the BLISS experienced in the pres» 

| wee 

Tour of 50 Dance Recitals |: °f TRUE ART. oe & 

An audience may be fooled by skill, tricks, cleverness, a: 

bewildering colors, but it is NEVER FOOLED as to a 

SINCERITY. It unfailingly KNOWS when it is in th 2 

1928-1929 Tour—30 Recitals in 8 Weeks auguet presence of GENIUS. ani ached 

New York (19), Chicago (2), Boston (2), Brooklyn, Balti- This is the stuff from which DRAWING CARDS are "i 

more, Philadelphia, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Toronto and San Fran- ee And — may be found = reasons for E 

* , > RS eae rgentina’s great drawing attraction, and more par- | 

og eed saa Far East for tour of China, Japan and ticularly her REPEATING power. bs 

PP os Traveling by those mysterious underground channels Ls 

1929-1930 Tour—50 Recitals in 17 Weeks which always herald the arrival of a new GENIUS, 

i * Argentina was the rage of the country last yearina few 

1 New York (9), Chicago (4), Los Angeles (4), San Francisco short weeks. The curiosity of everyone was enflamed, jf 

en (2), Boston (2), Brooklyn, Baltimore, Washington, Philadel- and all clamored to view the dark flower of her art. a 
phia, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Toronto, Buffalo, Rochester, Cleve- _ The JOY of an audience in witnessing a perfect revela- 

land, Dayton, Cincinnati, Columbus, Flini, Lansing, Grand | tion of Mae 3 gael ep pee be —— with one 

<< Rapids, Montclair, Manchester, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, | i ts ing by Tremution ont ae is 

fe. Kansas City, St. Louis, Denver. Pasadena, San Diego, Oakland, demands a repetition of an unforgettable experience, and = 

| Des Moines, Indianapolis, Montreal. | thus we have as Argentina’s strongest supporters and 

| patrons THOSE WHO HAVE ALREADY basked in the 

NOW BOOKING—1930-193]1 | sunlight of her beautiful art. ; 

‘ ° : NOW comes the welcome news of this announcement | 

Management . Metropolitan Musical Bureau | that this great artist is again to be with us next season. Ye 

. | Managers and organizations in every city will want to E 

33 West 42nd Street, New York City | present Argentina, in the fullness of her primeandatthe jg 


Steinway Piano Used y height of her great favor with the public. ES 
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Berlin’s Three Opera 
Houses Combine for “Lo- 
hengrin”—Many ‘Notable 
Revivals — Dresden, Leip- 
zig and Munich Stage New 
Works and Old Favorites 


By Geraldine de Courcy 


ERLIN, Jan. 10.—Unless congeni- 

tally endowed with the rare quality 
of contemplation, it is always difficult 
to pause in mid-season, when music is 
in full panoply, and correctly appre- 
hend the significance of 
events, except in so far as they may 


individual 


indicate in a general way the trend of 
the musical consciousness and the ex- 
pression which it takes. Like a child 
with a lap full of toys, the most one can 
do is to select the biggest and bright- 
est as the outward and visible sign of 
the bounty of St. Nicholas. 

In Berlin, which may be viewed as 
the musical lode-star of Germany, the 
three opera houses with their distin- 
guished conductors, Furtwangler, Klei- 
ber, Blech and Klemperer, occupy the 
center of the stage, and after the tem- 
pestuous weather which marked the 
close of last season, have now settled 


down into a stratum of comparative 
calm. The definite disappearance of 
Bruno Walter from the city’s operatic 
activities was a serious loss, as during 
the short period when he was at the 
helm of the Civic Opera, he had raised 
the standard of production by an im- 
measurable degree. Since his exit, 
Blech and Furtwingler have wielded 
the baton on several occasions, but no 
one has as yet been selected to fill his 
place permanently. 


Furtwingler Conducts “Lohengrin” 


At the present time, as the re- 
sult of the semi-fusion of the three 
organizations, known as the Arbeit- 
gemeinschaft, the soloists and ensem- 
ble are interchangeable, and at the 
revival of “Lohengrin” at the Civic 
Opera under Furtwiingler, the chorus 
Was composed of the combined ensem- 
bles of the three opera houses. Con- 
siderable interest was attached to this 
performance because of Furtwiingler’s 
participation, as he is a tremendous fa- 
vorite with all ranks of the Berlin pub- 
lic, a large portion of which feels that 
he should be definitely associated with 
the opera activities of the city. On the 
occasion on which he conducted, there 
was, therefore, a _ spirit of fes- 
tivity abroad, which was heightened 
by his masterly reading of the score. 
The title role was sung by Hans Fides- 
ser, a young tenor who enjoys great 
popularity but whose voice—to Anglo- 
Saxon ears—partakes too much of the 
proverbial quality of German tenors to 
be altogether satisfying. Maria Miiller 
was a rarely lovely Elsa, as perfect in 
every way as in her impersonation of 
Elizabeth in the State Opera’s recent 
revival of “Tannhiauser.” 

Another interesting revival at the 
Civic Opera, from the point of view 
of the unusual, was that of Mozart’s 
“Der Shauspieldirektor” in the Louis 
Scheider version. Lotte Schéne, that 


incomparable Mozart singer who has 
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recently taken Paris by storm, was the 
bright light of this performance, which 
otherwise had nothing to commend it 
especially, either vocally or histrioni- 
cally. 

The State Opera is devoting consid- 
erable attention to Darius Milhaud, and 
having already produced “La Création” 
and “Salade” at the beginning of the 
season, is now bringing out his opera, 
“Christoph Colomb,” in March. The 
Kroll Opera also gave his “Pauvre 


Matelot” in connection with Ravel’s 
“L’Heure Espagnole” and Jacques 
Ibert’s “Angélique.” The opera in 


Mannheim also recently gave a most 
successful production of “La Brebis 
Egarée.” The fact, therefore, that 
six or seven compositions by contem- 
porary French composers are being pro- 
duced in one season has caused some 
bitterness among German composers, 
with opera scores waiting vainly for 
a producer. The two ballets were 
taken off after a handful of perform- 
ances, as the critics almost to a man 
hurled invectives at them, so that the 
efforts of the chief medicine men to 
inject a dash of modernism into the 
winter’s operatic sauce went down to 
defeat. The concensus of opinion was 
that an undue measure of the ridicu- 
lous had been blended with the sublime 
in the Milhaud works, and that the 
syncopated rhythm of much of the score 
neutralized the seriousness of the com- 
position. The Germanic temperament 
is not exactly attuned to the friable 
texture of a ballet which may have had 
something to do with the fiasco, quite 
apart from the musical value of Mil- 
haud’s inspiration. Umberto Giorda- 
no’s “Il Re” was given in conjunction 
with the ballets and met with tremen- 
dous success, due in no small degree to 
Leo Blech’s brilliant interpretation of 
the shimmering fantasy of the com- 
poser, who was present on the occasion 
of the premiére. 
Revivals at Kroll Opera 

Among the many interesting things 
being done by the Kroll Opera was 
the revival at the beginning of the sea- 
son of Marschner’s “Hans Heiling,” 
which is looked upon as one of the fin- 
est German operas of the early nine- 
teenth century, and one which is still 
effective and worth while, not only from 


the appeal of the music and its dra- 
matic incisiveness, but an interesting 
documentation of Marschner’s services 
to Lortzing, Gétz, Mendelssohn, Wagner, 
Nicolai and others. Friedrich Schorr 
gave a magnificent interpretation of 
Heiling, and the whole performance 
showed the effect of the thorough drill- 
ing which has now become such:a sa- 
lient part of the progressive metamor- 
phosis of this enterprising institution. 
Besides the very successful and unique 
revival of the “Zauberfléte” with its 
modernized decor, which was the lat- 
est achievement on the calendar, the 
Kroll Opera is now slated to bring out 
Krenek’s new five-act opera, “Leben des 
Orest,” the German premiére of which 
will take place in Leipzig on Jan. 19. 
This will be followed by three one- 
act operas of Schénberg, “Erwartung,”’ 
“Gliickliche Hand” and “Von Heute auf 
Morgen,” and the revival of the “Bar- 
bier von Sevilla” and “Die Stumme von 
Portici.” 


Berlin Philharmonic Incorporated 


The present season marks a new 
milestone in the career of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, it having re- 
cently been incorporated and placed 
under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
city with a subsidy from the govern- 
ment. Although the State of Prussia 
does not participate directly in this 
arrangement, the major portion of the 
financial burden falls on the city of 
Berlin, should any deficits arise. A 
long term contract has also been signed 
with Furtwiangler after considerable 
procrastination. During the present 
season, Furtwingler has brought out a 
number of novelties for Berlin, which 
is one of the advantages of having sev- 
eral orchestral organizations, as they 
are thus obliged to use invention in the 
arrangement of their programs, which 
works to the eventual enrichment of 
their repertoire as well as that of their 
public. Bruno Walter, who has recent- 
ly been appointed conductor of the fa- 
mous Gewandhaus Orchestra in Leip- 
zig, returns to Berlin for a series of 
ten concerts with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, and has kept his programs 
largely to the classic repertory, with 
the assistance of well-known soloists. 

Among other directors, Heinz Ungers 
in his series of concerts has brought 


Photo by Pteperhoff, Leipziy 
The Gewandhaus Orchestra of Leipzig, Shown During a Rehearsal of Kurt Weill’s Opera, “The Czar Has His Picture Taken” 
at the Leipzig Opera; Gustav Brecher Is Conducting 


out a number of novelties, among them 
Ernest Pingoud’s “Mysterium,” Nico- 
lai van Gilse van der Pal’s “Comedi- 
etta” and a small orchestral work of 
Paul Graener. 

Kleiber’s series of concerts with the 
orchestra of the State Opera have also 
eschewed the modern and kept strict- 
ly to classical lines, Kleiber thus hav- 
ing forsaken his former gods. Although 
this would seem to argue a loss of 
courage, it is probably due more to 
factors of expediency than to inspira- 
tional stagnation, but it is all the more 
sincerely deplored by his large coterie 
of admirers. Before the war, when 
Strauss was in charge, the appeal of 
this series of concerts was as great as 
that of the Nikisch series, but inter- 
est has been growing more and more 
lukewarm until the press has now taken 
up the question, demanding in unequiv- 
ocal terms that something be done to 
restore the lost prestige of this old in- 
stitution in Berlin’s musical life. Some 
feel that Kleiber’s initiative has been 
sapped by the bureaucratic methods 
of the administration, while others 
claim that the golden-throated lark that 
one time sang above him has flown to 
newer skies. 


Klemperer’s Varied Programs 


Klemperer, who is the most adven- 
turous of the conductors, has run the 
gamut from Bruckner’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, through Eduard Erdmann’s Pi- 
ano Concerto, Op. 15, down to Hinde- 
mith and Kurt Weill. Freed from aca- 
demic conventions and evidencing au- 
dacity of conception and an inborn re- 
pect for form, Klemperer’s programs 
are an eloquent testimony of the beau- 
ties of objectivity and are attracting in- 
creasing attention, even among those 
who are still bound by the shackles of 
musical fundamentalism. 

Ernest Kunwald, who for the past 
two seasons has been at the head of the 
Berlin Symphony, has had a very busy 
season, which has included not only 
the evening concerts, but also a num- 
ber of popular Sunday concerts. This 
orchestra has had a checkered career, 
and it is, therefore, a matter of gen- 
eral satisfaction that it has now passed 
into such efficient hands. 


(Continued on page 92) 
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PHILADELPHIA—BALTIMORE—W ASHINGTON 


ACCLAIM 


(GERMAN GRAND OPERA 
COMPANY 


AS REVEALED BY NEWSPAPER CRITICS 





A FEW TYPICAL HEADLINES 


PHILADELPHIA 
GERMAN OPERA COMPANY ADDS ANOTHER TRIUMPH TO WAGNERIAN PERFORMANCES 
HERE. S.L. L., PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER, JAN. 16 


“SIEGFRIED” GIVEN WITH ZEST AND ART. 
GERMAN OPERA COMPANY GIVES ADMIRABLE PERFORMANCE. 
LINTON MARTIN, PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER, JAN. 16 


GERMAN GRAND OPERA COMPANY OFFERS PERFECT PERFORMANCE OF “DAS RHEIN- 


GOLD.” PHILADELPHIA DAILY NEWS, JAN. 13 

GERMAN GRAND OPERA COMPANY OFFERS IMPRESSIVE PERFORMANCE OF “GOTTER- 

DAMMERUNG.” PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER, JAN. 20 
WASHINGTON 


ROUSING CHEERS ARE THE PORTION FOR “DON JUAN.” 
LEE SOMERS, WASHINGTON HERALD, JAN. 11 


ARIAS OF “DON JUAN” CAPTURE AUDIENCE. 


APPLAUSE GREETS RENDITION OF OPERA. E. E. P.. WASHINGTON POST, JAN. 11 
GERMAN SINGERS SCORE IN “DON JUAN.” H. F.. WASHINGTON STAR, JAN. 11 


ARTISTS ACCLAIMED IN WAGNERIAN OPERA. 
MME. GADSKI, AS BRUNNHILDE, ACCORDED LONG OVATION AT PREMIERE HERE. 
DIRECTOR ALSO SCORES. WASHINGTON POST, JAN. 7 


WAGNERIAN OPERA GREETED BY TREMENDOUS APPLAUSE AT FIRST APPEARANCE. 
H. F.. WASHINGTON STAR, JAN. 7 
GREAT MUSIC, FINE SINGING, LONG APPLAUSE LAUNCH OPERA SEASON. 
RUTH HOWELL, WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS, JAN. 7 


BALTIMORE 
GERMAN OPERA COMPANY WORTHY OF HIGHEST PRAISE IN “GOTTERDAMMERUNG.” 
BALTIMORE POST, JAN. 10 
MERITS OF THE GERMAN GRAND OPERA WERE SO DIRECTED TOWARD AN IDEAL THAT 
THE “GOTTERDAMMERUNG” WAS HEARD IN BETTER FORM THAN IT MAY BE THE PRIV- 
ILEGE OF AN AUDIENCE TO HEAR IT AGAIN. H.S.T., BALTIMORE SUN, JAN. 10 


S. HUROK, Managing Director 
Executive Offices: 1560 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


*Das Rheingold, *Die Walkuere, *Siegfried, *Die Gotterdammerung, Der Fliegende Hollaender, Tristan und Isolde, Don Juan 
( Mozart) (The Flying Dutchman) 


*Denotes “Ring” opera. 
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Series of Civic Opera in 
New Building, Including 
Novelties and Revivals, 
Draws to Close and Com- 
pany Will Embark Soon 
on Extensive Tour—Sym- 
phony Under Stock Con- 
tinues Notable Series — 
Ravinia Opera and North 
Shore Festival Scheduled 


By Albert Goldberg 


HICAGO, Jan. 20.—Although but 

one more week remains of the first 
season of the Chicago Civic Opera in 
its new home on Wacker Drive, the 
spring season will see no cessation of 
musical activities. The Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra will present concerts 
until the last week of April, with spe- 
cial emphasis upon Frederick Stock’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary as conductor ; 
Bertha Ott’s long list of concerts will 
run well into May; the North Shore 
Festival will occupy the final week of 
the month of May; and within three 
weeks after that time, the doors of 
Ravinia will open for another season 
of summer opera. 

Completing its season in Chicago, the 
Civic Opera will embark on a tour of 
approximately eleven weeks’ duration. 
The tour of the opera is a gargantuan 
undertaking, requiring the services of 
several special trains and a corps of 
specially trained experts in the prob- 
lems of such a trek. Following the 
last performance in Chicago, the com- 
pany will immediately move on to Bos- 
ton, opening the season there with a 
performance of “Die Walkiire.” From 
Boston the Chicagoans will blaze a 
trail through the South and Southwest. 
Varied items from the repertoire pre- 
sented in the home theatre will be given 
in the cities visited, the choice largely 
being left to local committees. Most of 
the principals will be heard on the 
tour, as well as the chorus and orches- 
tra. The scenery will be that regularly 
used for productions in the Civic Opera 
House. 


Fine Symphony Programs 


Thirteen programs remain in the 
Friday-Saturday series of concerts of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and 
five in the Tuesday series. In addi- 
tion there will be the usual “Pop” con- 
certs and children’s concerts in al- 
ternate weeks. The most important 
events will doubtless be the three con- 
certs on Feb. 6, 7 and 8, celebrating 
Mr. Stock’s anniversary. For these 
the Cincinnati May Festival Chorus 
will be imported and two separate pro- 
grams presented, one of them an ex- 
tra concert on Thursday evening, the 
other on the regular Friday-Saturday 
series. At the first the works pre- 
sented will be Bach’s cantata, “Nun ist 
das Heil und die Kraft”; Stock’s “Psal- 
modic Rhapsody,” and Brahms’ “Ger- 
man Requiem.” At the second the pro- 
gram will consist of Bach’s “Magnifi- 
cat” and Honegger’s “King David.” 
The soloists appearing in these con- 
certs will be Ethyl Hayden, soprano; 
Dan Gridley, tenor; Fraser Gange, 
baritone; Anne Burmeister, soprano; 
Merle Alcock, contralto, and Herbert 
Gould, bass. 
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Photo by Fernand de Gueldre 


Frederick Stock, Conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 





Photo by Daguerre 


Dema E. Harshbarger, President, Na- 
tional Civic Music Association 


Soloists at present engaged for the 
remainder of the season are Serge 
Prokofieff, Mischa Elman, Vladimir 
Horowitz, Jacques Gordon, Jascha Hei- 
fetz, Gitta Gradova and Margaret 
Matzenauer. The final concerts of the 
season will be on April 25-26. 


North Shore Festival Events 


The Chicago North Shore Festival 
will be held during the last week of 
May at the Patten Gymnasium of 
Northwestern University in Evanston. 
Henry E. Voegeli has recently been 
appointed manager of these events. Al- 
though no announcement of works to be 
presented or artists engaged has been 
made as yet, there will be the usual 
offerings by the festival chorus of 600 
voices, and the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra will participate, conducted by 
Frederick Stock. Peter Christian Lut- 
kin, dean of the school of music of 
Northwestern University, who has di- 
rected the festivals since their incep- 
tion twenty years ago, has announced 
his resignation, and especial tribute 
will be paid to his services during the 
course of the programs. 
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Chicago Revels in Music Year of Brilliance 
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Samuel Insull, President of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company 
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Giorgio Polacco, Conductor of the 


Chicago Civic Opera 
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Henry E. Voegeli, Manager of the 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


The Ravinia Opera, under the bril- 
liant direction of its patron and impre- 
sario, Louis Eckstein, will open for its 
ten weeks’ season during the last week 
of June. Mr. Eckstein is not prepared 
to make definite announcement as to 
repertoire and artists, but it is safe 
to predict that some of the foremost 
operatic artists will again be heard and 
that interesting novelties will enliven 
the standard repertoire. During past 
seasons such artists as Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, Lucrezia Bori, Yvonne Gall, Flor- 
ence Macbeth, Giovenni Martinelli, Ed- 
ward Johnson, Tito Schipa, Mario 
Chamlee and many others have been 
regularly engaged at Ravinia, and it 
is understood that some of those men- 
tioned are already under contract for 
the forthcoming season. 


Civic Association Festival 


The Civic Music Association of Chi- 
cago has in view a number of activities 


for the winter and spring season. 
Under its auspices and that of the 
Orchestral Association, the Civic Or- 


chestra, Frederick Stock, musical di- 
rector, and Eric DeLamarter, conduc- 


Photo by Rayhuff-Richter 


Herbert M. Johnson, Manager, Chicago 
Civic Opera 


tor, will give four concerts in Orches- 
tra Hall, the dates of which will be 
Sunday afternoons, Jan. 26, Feb. 23, 
March 30 and May 4. 

The last-named date will be that of 
the Civic Music Association Festival, 
in which the Civic Orchestra and a 
chorus of 1000 voices from the Asso- 
ciation’s free classes will take part. 
The Association will present during 
February some twelve free Artist Con- 
certs in the parks and playgrounds of 
the city. In these some of the princi- 
pal musicians of Chicago will take part 
and in some community singing will 
be included. 


Community singing also will be a 


feature of the Association’s work on 
the Navy Pier during the summer 
months, beginning in July. Every 


week the Civic Music Association will 
hold its free children’s classes in the 
various centers of Chicago, these being 
under the direction of ten specially 
trained instructors. 

Henry E. Voegeli, manager of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, will also 
present Harald Kreutzberg and Yvonne 

(Continued on page 25) 
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The Rev. Eugene J. O'Malley, Conduc- 
tor, Paulist Choristers of Chicago 


(Continued from page 24) 


Georgi, dancers, with Friedrich Wilck- 
ins, composer, in their second pro- 
gram on Feb. 3; Vladimir Horowitz in 
a return engagement on Feb. 8; Percy 
Grainger on Feb. 17, and Albert Spald- 
ing on March 9. 


Opera and Concerts by Visitors 


Bertha Ott’s crowded schedule of con- 


certs will run, at the present book- 
ing, until May 11. Among the most im- 
portant of Miss Ott’s ventures will be 
a one week visit of the German 
Grand Opera Company at the Audito- 
rium, Feb. 2 to 8, with a repertoire in- 
cluding Wagner’s “Nibelungen Ring”’ 
trilogy, “Tristan and Isolda,” “The Fly- 
ing Dutchman” and Mozart’s “Don 
Juan.” Miss Ott will also present 
Mary Garden in one of her rare re- 
cital appearances, on Jan. 22, assisted 
by Muriel Darton, soprano, and Jean 
Dansereau, pianist. The remainder of 
this impresario’s list includes concerts 
and recitals by La Argentina, Harold 
Samuel, Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, the Skalski Or- 
chestra, Ilza Niemack, Leon Janicki, 
Myra Hess and Harold Bauer in a joint 
recital; Lucia Chagnon, the Kedroff 
Quartet, Victor Prahl, Andres Segovia, 
Marcel Roger de Bouzon, Frances Get- 
tys, Jascha Heifetz, Jose Mojica, Wini- 
fred MacBride, Adelaide Berkman, 
Jacques Gordon and Rudolph Reuter 
in a joint recital, Beniamino Gigli, 
Mischa Levitzki, Wilkomirski, Josef 
Hofmann, Arthur Shattuck, Dusolina 
Giannini, Vicente Escudere, George 
Mulfinger, Fritz Renk, Marie Sidenius 
Zendt, Viola Roth, Evelyn Shapiro, 
Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini, Myra 
Hess, Bessie Lerman, Rudolph Reiners, 
E. H. Sothern, Philip Manuel and 
Gavin Williamson, Vitaly Schnee, So- 
phia Brillat-Levin and Jacques Gor- 
don, Liebeslieder Quartet, Clara Friend, 
Sara Levee and Arnold Isolany, Heniot 
Levy, Harriet Lundgren and Edward 
Caton, Viola Cole-Audet, Carl Reavely, 
Edward Collins, John McCormack and 
Juliette Lippe. 

Rachel Busey Kinsolving will pre- 
sent the London String Quartet, Ye- 
(Continued on page 57) 
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Max Bendix, Conductor, Century of 
Progress Band, the Official Band for the 
Chicago World’s Fair in 1933 
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Photo by Ferhand de Gueldre 
Bertha Ott, Chicago Concert Manager 
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Cuicaco, Jan. 20.—Harry Melnikoff, 
violinist, made an auspicious début in 
this city with a recital at the Civic 
Theatre on Jan. 12. Despite the 
abundance of good violinists, Mr. Mel- 
nikoff made an immediate impression. 
His tone is of lovely quality, his tech- 
nique facile and his interpretations 
touched with attractive individuality. 
Josef Adler provided him with excel- 
lent support at the piano. 


Pianists, of course, were numerous. 
Katherine Goodson made her reappear- 
ance after a lengthy absence, present- 
ing a long and serious list of music in 
her characteristically able manner. 
Marvine Maazel gave his second recital 
of the season at the Playhouse on Jan. 
12 before a large audience that mani- 
fested interested approval. Elly Ney, 
ably assisting the Amy Neill String 
Quartet in the performance of the 
Brahms and Schumann Quintets, was 
heard in a benefit concert for Sigma 
Alpha Iota sorority at Kimball Hall on 
Jan. 9. Rita Neve gave a pleasant ac- 
count of her abilities at the Civic The- 
ater on Jan. 5. Ailsa Craig MacColl 
was heard at Kimball Hall on Jan. 7. 


Ricci Hailed in Début 


The outstanding event of the holi- 
days in the concert world was the 
first Chicago appearance of Ruggiero 
Ricci, nine-year-old boy wonder of the 
violin, at Orchestra Hall on Dec. 29. 
Word had got around that something 
out of the ordinary would take place, 
and as a result the hall was entirely 


filled. Of course, the young genius 
came and conquered. Paganini and 
Mozart were the names most fre- 


quently used for comparisons by the 
reviewers, and the enthusiasm of the 
audience was adequately expressed 
only by shouts and cheers. Louis Per- 


singer, teacher of the lad, was at the 
piano for a program that consisted of 
Vieuxtemps’ “Fantasia Appassionata,” 
Mozart’s 
Paganini 
shorter pieces by 
terio and Sarasate. 


Concerto in A Major, the 
Concerto in D Major, and 
Desplanes, Monas- 


Beatrice Harrison, ’cellist, proved a 
most interesting acquaintance in a pro- 
gram that listed sonatas of Delius and 
Kodaly, at the Playhouse on Jan. 5. 
John Barclay, baritone, and Ezra Rach- 
lin, 13-year-old pianist, gave the pro- 
gram at the Kinsolving Musical Morn- 
ing on Jan. 9. Harald Kreutzberg and 
Yvonne Georgi gave a dance program 
before a sold-out house at Orchestra 
Hall on Jan. 5. Henry Purmort Eames 
gave enlightening lectures on Wagner’s 
“Ring of the Nibelung” and Debussy’s 
“Pélléas and Melisande” at the Chicago 
Woman’s Club on Jan. 7 and 10. 


Orchestral Concerts Heard 


Three ensembles continued in their 
series of concerts. The Woman’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra, at the Eighth Street 
Theatre on Jan. 8 devoted half its pro- 
gram to the compositions of Gena 
Branscombe. With the assistance of 
chorus and solo voices there were per- 
formed “The Dancer of Fjaard,” a trio 
from “Pilgrims of Destiny” and the 
symphonic suite “Quebec.” In all these 
works Mrs. Branscombe’s gift for fluent 
melody and artful harmonization were 
markedly in evidence. She was enthu- 
siastically received by her former 
townsmen. Ruth Ray, concertmistress 
of the orchestra, was soloist in Saint- 
Saéns’ Concerto in B Minor, and the 
orchestra, under the direction of Ebba 
Sundstrom, played Dvorak’s “Carneval” 
Overture and Saint-Saéns’ “Le Rouet 
l’Omphale.” 

The Skalski Orchestra gave its sec- 
ond concert of the season at the Stude- 
baker Theatre, under the direction of 
André Skalski, on Jan. 5. A long but 
well planned program listed Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony as its central num- 
ber. Michael Wilkomirski, violinist, and 
Jan Chiapusso, pianist, were the so- 
loists. 

The Chicago People’s Symphony, di- 
rected by P. Marinus Paulsen, gave a 
concert at the Eighth Street Theatre on 
Jan. 12. The soloists were Frieda Brim, 
pianist; Mildred Gerber, soprano, and 
William Ehernkrantz, violinist. 











Phote by Fernand de Gueldre 


Edgar Nelson, Conductor, Apollo Club 
and Marshall Field Choral Society 


The Gordon String Quartet played to 
a large audience at Orchestra Hall on 
Jan. 12, attesting to the wide interest 
in chamber music aroused by this fine 
organization. The program included 
Frederick Stock’s early Quartet in C 
Minor, Ernest Bloch’s “Night” and 
Haydn’s Quartet in F. 


The two performances of Handel’s 
“Messiah” marked the holiday season. 
At the Civic Opera House on Dec. 27, 
the Apollo Club, augmented by the 
Marshall Field and Company Choral 
Society and the Sunday Evening Club 
Choir, sang under the direction of 
Edgar Nelson. Following out a theory 
that the solo parts were written for 
many different types of voices, no less 
than eleven singers were employed for 


the arias. They were Dorothy Bowen, 
soprano; Charlotte Simons, soprano; 
Berenice Taylor, soprano; Esther 


Muenstermann, contralto; Clara Sche- 
vill, contralto; Sydnie Smith Cooley, 
contralto; William O’Connor, tenor; 
Samuel Thompson, tenor; Dwight 
Edrus Cook, tenor; Mark Love, bass, 
and Raymund Koch, baritone. 

The same oratorio was presented at 
Orchestra Hall on Dec. 22 by the 
Swedish Choral Club, directed by 
Harry T. Carlson. The soloists were 
Else Harthan Arendt, soprano; Lillian 
Knowles, contralto; Arthur Kraft, 
tenor, and Frederic Baer, bass. 

The Kinsolving Musical Morning 
program at the Blackstone Hotel on 
Dec. 26 was presented by Claire Dux, 
soprano, and Walter and Mimy 
Schulze-Prisca, duo-violinists. Mme. 
Dux, ever a favorite, was accorded a 
warm welcome by her fellow towns- 
men. The violin duets of the assisting 
artists proved a grateful and artistic- 
ally serious novelty. Frederick Schau- 
wecker and George Shapiro were the 
accompanists. 

Ruth Page, dancer, and Frank 
Parker, diseur, gave a joint recital 
at the Civic Theatre on Dec. 29. The 
programs was delightful both in con- 
ception and execution. 

La Argentina made her third ap- 
pearance of the season at the Stude- 
baker Theatre on Dec. 22. Another 
capacity audience attended. 


ALBERT GOLDBERG 
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HEN you turn the dial on your 

radio, and tune in on a concert 

being broadcast by the United 
States Marine Band, you are listening 
to the oldest musical organization of a 
military nature in America. 

They are broadcasting from their 
own concert hall in the Marine Bar- 
racks, where symphonic concerts are 
given three times each week without 
cost to the public. In this same hall, 
each morning in the week, a rehearsal 
is neld at which may be seen serious 
music students of orchestration from 
every section. Immediately following 
the rehearsal each morning, the mem- 
bers file out into the Plaza in superb 
military fashion and play for the flag 
ceremony, which likewise is attended 
by tourists from probably every state 
in the Union. 

In 1775 when Congress established 
the Marine Corps, Benjamin Franklin 
observed on the drums of the recruit- 
ing officers a rattle-snake bearing the 
inscription: “Don’t tread on me.” The 
present drums of the Marine Corps 
earry that identical motto which so in- 
terested Franklin. Those “drummers 
and fifers” were the forerunners of the 
famous organization known as the 
“President’s Own.” 

Fifes and drums constituted the full 
instrumentation of the organization 
during the Civil War period. The act 
of Congress July 11, 1798, approved by 
John Adams, authorized a Drum Major, 
Fife Major and 32 drums and fifes 
for the Marine Corps. Some of these 
members fell in battle from 1798 to 
1807 in the French Naval War. 


Early History of Band 


The first director was Drum Major 
William Farr, who conducted while the 
Marines were encamped in tents near 
Philadelphia, which was then the capi- 
tal. Their first public appearance was 
at the Fourth of July celebration in 
that city in 1800. The then famous 
newspaper, the Universal Gazette, gave 
them their first press notice on that 
occasion. 

When Lt. Colonel Burrows moved 
his headquarters to Washington, he 
took the Marine Band with him as his 
personal body guard. They camped on 
a hill overlooking the Potomac on a 
spot where now stands the Naval Hos- 
pital. Here they began the popular 
open air concerts which have continued 
without interruption up to the present 
time. The instrumentation was now 
enlarged and was rather complete for 
that period, but efforts to secure a bass 
drum proved futile for some time. 
Thomas Jefferson, who arrived in 
Washington in November of that year 
was a frequent attendant at the con- 
certs and gave enthusiastic support 
and encouragement to the organization. 

The first appearance of the band at 
the Assembly Balls was at the old Stelle 
Hotel late in 1800 and the original 
New Year’s reception music was fur- 
nished by it at the White House on New 
Year’s Day in 1801. They have not 
failed to appear at similar functions 
from the first one given by Adams up 
to the present day. Since Jefferson’s 
time the band has played at every in- 
auguration, and the historic sobriquet 
of “leatherneck” was given to Marines 
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Marine Band, the “President’s Own,” Has Taken Colorful Role 
in Stirring Incidents Throughout the H istory of the Nation 
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By R. Deane Shure 


because of the leather stocks they wore 
on these occasions. 


First Review by Jefferson 


On July 4, 1801, President Jefferson 
reviewed the Marines, led by the 
Marine Band, on the White House 
grounds. This was the first time a 
body of troops was reviewed by a 
President at his residence in Wash- 
ington. All during the administra- 
tion of this great President, who 


liam McKinley played “Lead Kindly 
Light,” and “Nearer My God to Thee,” 
the hymns which were closest to his 
heart. For Harding, “The End of a 
Perfect Day” was often played while he 
lived and at his funeral the band played 
most touchingly “Lead Kindly Light,” 
which he too so much admired. 

The band did not play for Washing- 
ton while he was President, but he 
heard it in Philadelphia, and beginning 
with our second President, the Com- 
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was called the godfather of the band, 
concerts were given each Sunday after- 
noon in the Hall of Congress. 

On March 4, 1809, this colorful or- 
ganization played for the first In- 
augural Ball, and as President Madison 
entered with “Sweet Dolly” on his arm 
the band struck up “Madison’s March.” 
A special march, written for and 
named after each of the Presidents was 
used thereafter at each Inaugural Ball. 

Lafayette’s special bodyguard was 
the Marine Band which accompanied 
him on his historic visits to Mount 
Vernon and Yorktown in 1824: Re- 
cruiting was greatly benefited by the 
band during the Mexican war and dur- 
ing the war of the Confederacy Presi- 
dent Lincoln insisted that the open air 
concerts be continued. At Lincoln’s in- 
vitation, the band was present at 
Gettysburg when he made his famous 
address. 


Increased Activity of Band 


Andrew Jackson instituted the “Egg 
Rolling” on the White House lawn at 
Easter time, as well as the White 
House “Children’s Party,” and invited 
the band to furnish the music for both 
occasions. It has played for all wed- 
dings at the White House, including 
those of Nellie Grant and Alice Roose- 
velt. 

During days of national bereavement 
the band has always been on duty. 
Funeral dirges were played for Presi- 
dents Harrison, Taylor and Lincoln. It 
accompanied the body of Garfield to 
Cleveland, and at the funeral of Wil- 
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mander-in-Chief of every administra- 
tion has heard it, and enjoyed it. 


Finally Recognized by Law 


President Lincoln approved a bill on 
July 25, 1861, giving the first recogni- 
tion by law to a military band. The 
Act expressly provided “one Drum 
Major, one Principal Musician, thirty 
musicians for the band, sixty Drum- 
mers and sixty Fifers.” 

The band has had a long line of dis- 
tinguished leaders. Each was a 
specialist in his line and several, no- 
tably John Philip Sousa, were eminent 
composers. They have been William 
Farr, 1799-1804; Charles S. Ashworth, 
1804-16; Venerando Pulizzi, 1816-18; 
John Powley, 1816-18; Venerando 
Pulizzi, 1818-27; John B. Cuvillier, 
1827-29; Joseph Cuvillier, 1829-35; 
Francis Schenig, 1835-36; Rapheal R. 
Triay, 1836-43; Antonio Pons, 1843-44; 
Joseph Lucchesi, 1844-46; Antonio 
Pons, 1846-48; Rapheal R. Triay, 1848- 
55; Francis Scala, 1855-71; Henry 
Fries, 1871-73; Louis Schneider, 1871- 
80; John Philip Sousa, 1880-92; Fran- 
cisco Fanciulli, 1892-97; William H. 
Santelmann, 1897-1927; Taylor Bran- 
son, 1927 to date. 

Probably the most familiar figure in 
this distinguished list is Sousa. The 
great “March King” wrote many of his 
famous marches while serving as con- 
ductor of the Marine Band and during 
this period developed a concert organ- 
ization which was heard in every State 
in the Union. Presidents Hayes, Gar- 
field, Arthur, Cleveland and Harrison 
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Taylor Branson, Conductor, U. S. 
Marine Band 


proudly proclaimed him their personai 
friend. 


McKinley Increased Personnel 


William H. Santelmann was conduc- 
tor when McKinley signed the bill au- 
thorizing an increase in pay for all 
members of the band and an increase 
in the personnel from thirty to sixty 
members. Captain Santelmann im- 
mediately took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity and organized a symphony or- 
chestra to supplement the now famous 
band. That he has been successful is 
attested by the high quality of concerts 
heard today, not only by our President, 
but by the millions of listeners-in all 
over the country. 

Devotees of music who are dis- 
couraged at the apparently hopeless 
prospects of the government establish- 
ing a national conservatory of music, 
should take heart because of the rapid 
strides which have been made in that 
direction during the past ten years. 
There are music schools in the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps with branches 
in many sections of the United States, 
and no private musical organizations in 
our country are more friendly to the 
American composer than the service 
symphony orchestras. Only last year 
Taylor Branson, the gifted conductor 
of the Marine Symphony Orchestra 
gave a concert devoted entirely to na- 
tive Washington composers. 

In the Library of Congress is located 
the Music Division which contains 
manuscripts and rare volumes second 
only to the great library in Berlin. 
Congress is flirting with a National 
Conservatory at each session and the 
goal will ultimately be achieved 
through just such channels as the ser- 
vice music schools and the Library of 
Congress. 

CHARLES CITy, Iowa, ion 20.—Ilsa 
Niemack, violinist, has just had pub- 
lished by Carl Fischer, Inc., New York, 
her composition for violin, Barcarolle, 
dedicated to Sylvia Lent, violinist. 
Miss Niemack is playing with the Civic 
Concert Company this winter. 
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THE CURTIS 
INSTITUTE of MUSIC 


JOSEF HOFMANN, Director 


A series of twenty radio concerts is being given this season by artist- 
students of The Curtis Institute of Music, ensemble groups, and the Curtis 
Orchestra, over thirty-one stations of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
The concerts are given on Friday evening at 10:30 p.m., Eastern Standard 
Time, and are broadcast from Casimir Hall, the concert auditorium of The 
Curtis Institute of Music. The stations broadcasting these programs are: 


























New York City WABC 
New York City W2XE - 
Philadelphia WCAU 
Baltimore WCAO 
Washington WMAL ; 
Pittsburgh WJAS | 
Boston WNAC 
Cleveland WHK 
Cincinnati WKRC 
Akron WADC 
Milwaukee WISN 
Chattanooga WDOD 
Memphis WREC 
Providence, R. I. WEAN 
Oil City WLBW 
Roanoke WDBJ 
Nashville WLAC 
Syracuse WFBL 
Birmingham WBRC 
Detroit WGHP 
Youngstown WKBN 
Fort Wayne WOWO 
Asheville WWNC 
Buffalo WMAK 
Denver KLZ 
Salt Lake City KDYL 
Little Rock KLRA 
Omaha-Council Bluffs KOIL 
Kansas City, Mo. KMBC 
Seattle-Tacoma KVI 
Spokane KFPY 
THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
Philadelphia 
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Vienna's New Opera Régime Making Brilliant Progress 
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Novelties Being Prepared 
at State Institution, Under 
Direction of Clemens 
Krauss, Include Verdi’s 

“Simone Boccanegri” and 
Berg’s “Wozzeck” 
Project to Give Short 
Operas in Smaller Theater 
Meets with ‘Temporary 
Setback—Concert Novel- 
ties Include New Works 
by Szymanowski and 
Piechler 


By Dr. Paul Stefan 


VIENNA, Jan 10.—The first part of 
the musical season in Vienna is now 
over. The Christmas-pause in the 
musical life of the city began this year 
earlier than usual, a short time after 
the middle of December, and will be 
prolonged almost to Epiphany. There 
are popular Philharmonic Concerts on 
Sundays and holidays and, of course, 
performances every night at the Opera, 
but other musical activity ceases dur- 
ing this period. 

We know from experience that this 
interval signifies the “finis” of the first 
part of the musical season of Vienna. 
This is followed by a second part last- 
ing until Easter, with a culminating 
point in the months of January and 
February and a last crescendo just be- 
fore Easter, when the Passion oratorios 
are performed. Then concerts in 
Vienna rather come to an end. Only 
Opera retains her power; recently the 
performances have lasted until the end 
of July, and there is a second zenith 
during the week of the _ so-called 
“Vienna Festival” (“Wiener Fest- 
wochen”), which takes place in the 
month of June. There is little hope 
that this season will bring a sensa- 
tional event like the two performances 
of the Scala under the direction of 
Toscanini at Pentecost, 1929. 


Opera’s New Régime 


In Vienna, city of factions and in- 
trigues, there are of course divergences 
of opinion as to whether—during the 
first part of the season, which we are 
now able to survey—the new manage- 
ment of the Opera has stood the test 
or not. But it is certain that the 
greater part of the public admires the 
effort of Director Clemens Krauss. His 
adversaries are the partisans of his pre- 
decessor, Franz Schalk, who reproach 
the new régime with all that which a 
year ago gratified their wishes. They 
repeat over again that the new man- 
agement, which promised so much, has 
offered only little really new, no really 
new opera, but only some new mise-en- 
scéne. 

But one recalls that during the last 
season the first premiére took place not 
before January, and it was the opera 
“Marouf” by Rabaud, given in most 
important centers a long time ago. 
Then followed “L’enfant et les sor- 


tiléges” by Ravel, and that was the 
extent of the novelties for the season 
1928-29. 

Clemens Krauss was really unlucky 
in this respect; for his project to per- 
form in a ‘smaller theater four new 
short operas, and to try to give per- 








Alban Berg 


formances in this second house, is frus- 
trated for the moment. There was 
finally found a suitable theater—one of 
the stages closed at the present time, 
where formerly operettas and comedies 
were performed. There was no little 
difficulty to surmount with the credi- 
tors of this theater, but then appeared 
the members of the opera orchestra and 
claimed such enormous indemnities for 
every rehearsal, and every performance 
in the other house, that every perform- 
ance would have brought an enormous 
deficit. 

Preparations were already far ad- 
vanced. It was intended to perform on 
the first night “El Retablo” by Manuel 
de Falla, “Le pauvre matelot” by 
Darius Milhaud, and two quite brief 
operas by Ernst Toch and Eugen Zador. 
Of course, Clemens Krauss has not re- 
nounced his project, but there is for 
the moment no prospect to realize it. 


Verdi’s “Simone” Scheduled 


At the Opera there will be performed 
in the middle of January “Simone 
Boceanegri” by Verdi. This will be a 
revival, but amounting almost to a 
premiére and involving no less labor. 
“Simone Boccanegri” hasn’t been given 
outside of Italy for many years and 
even in Italy it is performed very 
rarely. This opera was given in Vi- 
enna for the last time in the year 1882. 

It is generally known that a strong 
movement has risen within the whole 
German musical domain to restore 
Verdi to his rights and to cultivate his 
works with a particular predilection. 
This movement derives from the well- 
known poet Franz Werfel, whose poems 
are found in American anthologies and 
whose play “Goat Song” was likewise 
acted at the Guild Theater in New 
York. Werfel, being at the same time 
a highly gifted musician, is a particular 
admirer of Verdi. He has written a 
romance showing Verdi in Venice in the 
immediate neighborhood of Richard 
Wagner, just before the death of the 
latter. It is the most beautiful repre- 
sentation of Verdi as an artist and as a 
man that may be imagined, and this 
romance too was successful not only in 
German language, but in an English 
translation. It was Werfel who also 
occasioned a German edition of the let- 
ters written by Verdi (in collaboration 
with the writer of this article), thus 
forming a second Verdi romance, a ro- 
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mance of reality. Besides, he tried to 
regain for the German opera stage dif- 
ferent forgotten works of Verdi, by 
means of new adaptations and transla- 
tions. He succeeded in doing this with 
“La Forza del Destino,” performed at 
first in Dresden and since then at many 
German opera houses. His second trial 
is devoted to “Simone Boccanegri.” 

Meanwhile, the example given by 
Werfel has found imitators, and dif- 
ferent other adapters have tried their 
hands at other Verdi works. During 
the last years there were performed on 
German opera stages, new adaptations 
of the following Verdi operas: ‘Mac- 
beth,” “Don Carlos,” “Luisa Miller,” 
“Nabucco” and “Vespri Siciliani.” At 
short intervals Vienna and Berlin are 
producing now “Simone Boccanegri.” 

Werfel has had to overcome many 
difficulties with his adaptations. For 
Verdi’s last will is still in force. Ac- 
cording to its provisions, all important 
changes in his works are forbidden. On 
the other hand, certain changes were 
necessary, specially in dramatic re- 
quirements, if his work was not to be 
surrendered to the same destiny it had 
suffered from the beginning, on ac- 
count of the librettos. The agreement 
was not easy. What else may be said 
on this subject apparently will be 
known after the premiére. 

Besides “Simone Boccanegri” the 
new, very difficult ““Wozzeck” by Alban 
Berg is now being rehearsed at the 
Opera. The Viennese premiére will 
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take place in March. This opera has 
been performed in Berlin and Prague, 
in Leningrad and in two smaller Ger- 
man towns, Oldenburg and Essen. 
Cologne and Dresden in their turn are 
preparing early performances. The 
difficulties of this opera, a standard- 
work of modern music, are always con- 
sidered as enormous, but, as other thea- 
ters succeeded in surmounting them and 
Alban Berg is Viennese of origin, the 
Vienna Opera could scarcely do other- 
wise than to join them. 

But there are also to report other 
successful events at the Opera. A com- 
plete new mise-en-scéne of “Cosi Fan 
Tutte” with new scenery by Ludwig 
Sievert of Frankfort -on-the- Main, 
under the stage management of Waller- 
stein, and conducted by Director 
Clemens Krauss, has for good reason 
excited enthusiasm on all sides. That 
was in a truly suitable style for Mozart 
and, besides, there was shown the result 
of effort. The care taken must be 
called admirable. The principal parts 
were sung by Mmes. Achsel, Pauly and 
Kern and by Messrs. Hauss, Hammes 








and Manowarda. With the exception 
of the last-mentioned, one of the best 
basses in German opera today, all these 
are rather names designating the new 
course of the Vienna Opera. 

A performance of the ballet, “E) 
amor brujo,” by Manuel de Falla, did 
not succeed quite so well, for too much 
importance was given to mere music 
and luxurious costumes. The disap- 
pointment, especially given expression 
by critical voices, caused the ballet- 
master, Sascha Leontjeff, to resign. 
His successor has not yet been nomi- 
nated. 


Novelty by Szymanowski 


After my last detailed report on con- 
cert activity, there is not much to 
add. There were very beautiful per- 
formances of the Beethoven “Missa 
solemnis” by the Opera chorus under 
Schalk and of the Requiem of Dvorak 
by the Singverein under Heger. The 
nouveautés were a short, very difficult, 
but also particularly beautiful Stabat 
Mater by Szymanowski, rehearsed and 
conducted very carefully by Nilius. 
Robert Heger followed the example 
given by other German towns with a 
very fine performance of Bach’s “Art 
of the Fugue” adapted by Graeser, rep- 
resenting one of the most interesting 
trials of the last years. 

Vienna had, under Paul von Klenau, 
the very first performance of a new 
Oratorio, “Sursum corda,” by Arthur 
Piechler. The composer is a young 
organist of Augsburg. His work, which 
rather may be reckoned as belonging to 
the school of Pfitzner, gives a reliable 
proof of his talent. It has splendid 
parts, but there is not yet the perfect 
art of mastery. At any rate the per- 
formance, which in this case also 
marked the discovery of such a work, 
was worthy of reward. 

A very interesting experiment was 
presented by the Russian pianist and 
savant, Professor Viettinghoff-Scheel, 
in the “Chromatophan,” a piano pro- 
ducing at the same time effects of 
lights and colors. Professor Viettinghoff 
achieved by that means the most orig- 
inal and surprising effects indeed. 

Finally there must be mentioned the 
fact that Rachmaninoff in a concert 
here again this year obtained a sensa- 
tional success, which nevertheless the 
critics credited without approving his 
playing in all its particulars. 





Labunski is Awarded Polish Composi- 
tion Prize 


Paris, Jan. 5.—Felix Roderic Labun- 
ski, Polish pianist and composer, who 
is vice-president of the Association of 
Young Polish Musicians in Paris, was 
recently awarded first prize in a com- 
position competition organized by 
“Muzyka” in Warsaw; and Henry Cyl- 
kow of Warsaw received second prize in 
the same contest. In all ninety-eight 
manuscripts were submitted by con- 
testants. 


Amy Evans Tours Britain 


Amy Evans (Mrs. Fraser Gange) 
opened her tour of the British Isles 
with a concert of ballads in London, on 
Nov. 30, at which she was enthusiasti- 
cally received. Following her appear- 
ances in Scotland and Wales the so- 
prano will return to the United States 
for her spring engagements. She will 
appear in recital at the Harvard Club 
in New York in April. 
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GRAINGER 


NEW YORK and BOSTON RECITALS 


BOSTON EVENING 
TRANSCRIPT, 
Jan. 9, 1930: 


Grainger vs. Bach 


At the ballroom of the Statler Hotel 
yesterday morning at precisely eleven 
o’clock—which means eleven to a split 
second—lights were dimmed and the 
energetic figure of Mr. Percy Grainger 
strode upon the stage. The program, 
one had already noted, was to traverse 
Bach—with the whole of three pre- 
ludes and fugues; Chopin—with the 
Barcarole and the sonata in B minor; 
French composers still called ‘‘mod- 
ern,” to wit, Maurice Ravel and 
Claude Achilles Debussy, the first 
with “Ondine,’’ the second with the 
“Hommage a Rameau.’”” To which 
was added the pianist’s own setting 
of “The Hunter in His Career,” a 
tune out of Chappel’s “Old English 
Popular Music,” which, by tune and 
by verse gave him abundant oppor- 
tunity for his accustomed dynamic, 
actively rhythmed music. 


That Mr. Grainger is an apostle of a 
music of motion is apparent not only 
from his playing and his composing, 
but also from the introductory re- 
marks with which he chose to preface 
the playing of his Bach. “I want to say 
something about the fugue,”’ he began. 
After which he cited the opinion so 
frequently held that a fugue was a 
mere intellectual exercise rather than 
a music of the heart. He made it 
clear that he himself considered the 
fugue a musical form of movement 
and action, both of which are pecu- 
liarly well adapted to serve as subject 
matter for the art of music. Thus he 
said he liked to think of the fugue as 
of the chase, with the “subject and 
answer” (of the text-books) as the pur- 
suer and the pursued. He made his 
point by illustration with the subject 
of the first fugue he was playing. 

Mr. Grainger’s way with these pre- 


ludes and fugues was far from the 
usual one. Taking his cue from the 
words of a_recent editor of these 


works, Mr. Edwin Hughes, that ‘““There 
is no close esthetic connection 

between most of the Preludes and the 
Fugues which follow them. In fact, 
a great many of the former existed 
as separate compositions before the 
collection was assembled,’”’ Mr. Grain- 
ger explained in a note, “I have 
allowed myself to pair together pre- 
ludes and fugues of the same key 
from opposite books of the ‘48’ where it 
seemed to me that a finer contrast of 
combination was thereby obtained.” 
Thus he followed the prelude in A 
minor from the second book with the 
fugue in the same key from the first; 
the prelude in E major from the first 
book with the fugue from the second; 
while the prelude and fugue in B-flat 
minor were both from the first book. 
One gladly admits Mr. Hughes's point. 
Equally one hastens to concede that 
Mr. Grainger’s conclusion therefrom 
may quite possibly be correct: one 


goes farther and affirms that the se- | 


quence of the three pairs of works as 
presented yesterday was entirely sat- 
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isfactory, perhaps even entirely ad- 
mirable. But after all this has been 


admitted, one still can hardly fail to 
point out that in the assembling and 
pairing of preludes with fugues one is 
up against accepting the judgment of 
Mr. Grainger as over against the judg- 
ment of Herr Bach. In re Grainger 
vs. Bach we will not attempt to decide 
the issue. The most ardent Bachians 
can afford to admit (for the moment, 
which is really all that is necessary) 
that Grainger may indeed be the bet- 
ter qualified judge. 


Point No. 2: Mr. Grainger’s note 
also states: “Although Bach wrote his 
‘The Well-Tempered Clavichord’ to be 
played in small rooms, on the gentle- 
toned clavichord, we are told that he 
preferred the brighter-toned harpsi- 
chord to the clavichord for public per- 


formances, because of the greater 
tonal variety and brilliance of the 
former instrument, due to its stops 


and couplers—which latter added to 
the notes played the octaves above 
and below. Thanks to the Sostenuto 
pedal, many of these coupler effects 


can be re-enacted on the modern 
piano, and I have not hesitated to 
introduce them into such energetic 


types as the A minor fugue (which, 
by the way, obviously was conceived 
for the harpsichord—not the clavi- 
chord) and the E major fugue.” 
And the pianist then played these 
fugues with many passages accentu- 
ated by octaves and chords. This is 
perhaps a bird of another feather. 
Although purists may conceivably ob- 
ject that if Bach had wanted his 
fugues for harpsichord he would have 
written them so, and that since they 
were not written for harpsichord it 
is beside the point to imitate harpsi- 
chord effects in them, the fact remains 
that the modern piano in a large room 
replaces the harpsichord, but never 
the clavichord, and that a modern 
version of the fugues is almost bound, 
by ‘the very nature of the case, to 
take the harpsichord rather than the 
clavichord as a point of departure. 
And, what is most pertinent, the ver- 





sion which Mr. Grainger used sounded 





exceedingly well. One can not say 
that it 
truthful would be the opinion that it 
enhanced Bach. As to the playing, 
suffice it to say that it was such that 
if Mr. 


others, 





does violence to Bach; more 














following certain 
all 
other composers and become a ‘“‘Bach 


Grainger, 





chose today to give up 








specialist,’’ he would have ample justi- 





fication. 


Mr. Grainger’s playing of Chopin, 
brilliant, 
poetic, well thought out, sincerely and 





Debussy and Ravel was 





THE NEW YORK TIMES, 
Nov. 9, 1929: 
GRAINGER STIRS AUDIENCE 


Noted Pianist’s Varied Program 
Enthusiastically Received 
Percy Grainger’s recital in Car- 
negie Hall last night gave renewed 
evidence of the hold this talented 
artist has on a wide and loyal public. 
There was a large audience present, 
which applauded enthusiastically his 
facile and fluent playing of a program 
that provided an excellent opportunity 
for the display of his individual quali- 
ties, both as an interpreter of the 
classics and as the writer of deft and 
skillful arrangements of the Aus- 
tralian, English and American folk- 
tunes that his tireless research has 


made known to contemporary audi- 
ences, 

















PHILIP HALE in 
THE BOSTON HERALD, 
Jan. 9, 1930: 

PERCY GRAINGER 


Percy Grainger, pianist and com- 
poser, played yesterday morning in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Statler. The 


concert was the second in the sertes 
of six for the benefit of the Boston 
School of Occupational Therapy. The 
program was as follows: 

Bach, Three Preludes and Fugues 
from the Well Tempered Clavichord 
(Prelude in A minor, Book 2, with 
Fugue in A minor, Book 1. Prelude 
and Fugue in B flat minor, Book 1. 
Prelude in EB major, Book 1 with 
Fugue in E major, Book 2). Chopin, 
Barcarole, Sonata in B minor, op. 58. 
Ravel, Ondine. Debussy, Hommage to 
Rameau. The old air, “The Hunter in 
his Career,” set by Grainger. 

Mr. Grainger took no unpardonable 





might wish that pianists had the cour- 
age to play only the first movement 
or the finale of Chopin’s sonata, for 
the slow movement is for the most 
part commonplace. The Barcarole has 
provoked fine writing, pretty shop- 
keeping talk. Even Tausig thought 
that certain cadenza-like phrases 
marked ‘dolce sfogato’’ symbolize the 
embrace and kiss of lovers, who have 
been having a dramatic duet in a 
gondola. Even brilliant pianists and 
excellent musicians do not always let 
music alone; are not content with al- 
lowing the hearers, reminded by the 
piano, to weave their own fancies and 
dream their own dreams. 

The recital gave great pleasure to 


an audience that filled the room. Be- 


fore the group of Bach's pieces, Mr. 
Grainger made a few remarks in 
which he spoke of movement, the pur- 
suit of the chief theme of a fugue by 
the contrapuntal figures, as in the case 
of the second entrance gaining by a 
lessening distance as the development 
of the subject is enlarged. There are 
pianists who are described by their 
admirers—among them are the pian- 
ists themselves—as “specialists in 
Bach.’” Now specialists in piano play- 
ing are to be avoided. They are fear- 
some creatures, whether they are 
thought to be imbued with the spirit 
of Bach or of Beethoven, whatever 
that may mean. Mr. Grainger does 
not preach the gospel of Bach; he is 
concerned only with the beauty and 
romanticism of the music. He makes 
no attempt to give it an archaeological 
flavor, nor does he think that a per- 
formance should be ar, dull, 
Nor is he too much in awe of Bach's 
name, for, after all, Bach was a 
mortal who happened to write much 
music (some, of the highest quality, 
some mere pattern work), and to be- 
get many children. 

And so the performance of the Pre- 
ludes and Fugues was as romantically 
poetic as the performance of the 
Barcarole and the Sonata, the post- 
humous Etude which was added to the 
program, and Ravel’s “Ondine.” In 


his playing of these compositions Mr. 
Grainger displayed the highest, the 
most indispensable qualities of a pian- 
ist who has technical proficiency, sen- 
sitiveness and imagination. Few piano 























liberty in rearranging Bach’s Preludes 


recitals in past years have been so 





and Fugues to suit himself. Bach did 


not hesitate to insert in his great 
Mass music that had been composed 
for other works, nor were his preludes 
and fugues for the organ always com- 
posed as if the one was indispensable 
to the other. The Prelude to the fugue 
known as “St. Ann’s’’ was not written 
for the express purpose of serving as 
a preface. The Fantasia that precedes 
the great fugue in G minor originally 
had no connection with the fugue, the 
subject of which had served other 
composers. So it was with the collec- 
tion known as “The Well Tempered 
Clavichord,” which is an association 
of short movements that had accumu- 
lated during the years. Many of the 
preludes had already appeared, some 
of them in a less developed form, in 
Bach’s “Clavier Buechlein’’ planned 
for the use of his young son, Friede- 
mann. Bach brought preludes and 
fugues together to suit his taste. Mr. 
Grainger is a musician as well as a 
concert pianist. In his rearrangement, 


in which the integrity of the music is 














deeply felt, in every case obviously in 





preserved, he consults his own sense 




















harmony with the manifest intention | of aesthetic fitness. 
rf he composer. Mr. Grainger was | There is no divine ruling: ‘‘What 
~ Ee _. : - Bach hath joined together let no man 
in the vein yesterday. Which means | put asunder.” 

Mr. Grainger’s program otherwise 





that he gave much pleasure. A. H. M. 





does not call for special remark. One 
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Box 446, White Plains, New York 
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musical. Here was not a Jupiter 
Tonans, not a Boanerges, but a poet 
using a too often abused instrument 
for acquainting his hearers with what 
he himself felt when composers ap- 
him. 

















pealed to 





THE NEW YORK 
WORLD, 
Nov. 9, 1929: 


When we opened our program in 
Carnegie Hall last night we glanced at 
an arid stretch of Bach and sighed, 
hoping Mr. Perey Grainger, the Aus- 
tralian pianist, would not tarry too 
long in the classic pose. But long be- 
fore the Chopin sonata in B minor 
was in sight we realized that Mr. 
Grainger was the best judge of his 
own powers. 

He played three preludes and 
fugues from “The Well - Tempered 
Clavichord.”’ And first he explained 
the fugue and its part in the develop- 


ment of modern counterpoint. There 
are scholars who despise what they 
call ‘a sentimental Bach.’’ Be that as 


it may, we found in Mr. Grainger’s 
readings last night a grave delicacy, a 
sturdy conviction and a whimsical 
simplicity that made these contrasting 
moods nearer to reality than we have 
felt them to be at any previous hear- 
ing 
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Marguerite 


D’ ALVAREZ 


Contralto 


“Tncontrovertibly there is 
no other songstress of the 
day, with the one exception 
of Mary Garden, who 
could sway an audience by 
the sheer power of a mag- 
netic personality as did 
Marguerite D’Alvarez.” 


New York Eve. World 
March 16, 1929. 


“Thank God for a singer! 
If the singer is. blessed with 
a fine voice and technique, 
with musicianship, that 
reaches to fine shades of 
rhythm, not to forget 
emotional force and dra- 
matic and poetic imagi- 
nation, then once in a 
month of Sundays we are 
treated to a superb per- 
formance like Mme. D’AI- 
varez’s singing of ‘La 
Chevelure.’ As for the Se- 
guidilla from Carmen, she 
suggests the bold charm of 
the gipsy baggage more 
potently than most Car- 
mens can conceive, with all 
the help of action, stage 
setting and costume.” 


Boston Herald 
Nov. 23, 1929 
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SEASON 1930-1931 


FAREWELL 
CONCERT 
TOUR 
of 


UY 


G 
MAIER 


and 


LEE 


PATTISON 


“The Incomparable Part- 
nership.” 
Boston Transcript 


“Those Incomparable Per- 
formers.” Boston Globe 


“Their concerts of music 
for two pianos are the only 
perfect exhibition of their 
peculiar art that can be 
heard. No companionate 
recitals, however distin- 
guished the principals, have 
ever approached the per- 
fection of ensemble attain- 
ed and consistently upheld 
by this team.” 

New York World 





Messrs. Maier and Patti- 
son have decided to give 
no more joint concerts in 
America after next season. 
They plan to devote their 
time to individual activi- 
ties which have become 
very extensive in recent 
years. 











TOUR LIMITED TO 
THREE MONTHS 





Steinway Pianos 








LEVITZKI 


“One of the few really 
great pianists”. 
London Chronicle 


“One of those intended 
by nature to play the 
piano.”—Chicago Post 


“One of the few who 
can make the piano 
sing.” 


Philadelphia Enquirer 


“He has the power to 
secure a tone of such 
haunting beauty that 
one reluctantly allows 
it to fade to a memory.” 

New York American 





SEASON 1930-1931 


Available in America 
from October to February 





Steinway Piano 


“His Master's Voice” 
records 


Ampico Recordings 


Schirmer Publications 








GIANNINI 


SOPRANO 





“When Miss Giannini 
sings it is as though the 
Goddess of Plenty bestow- 
ed her unstinted, vivifying 
gifts.” N.Y. Telegram 


“She belongs with that al- 
most legendary magnifi- 
cence which surrounded 
the singers of a golden 
age.” Los Angeles Times 


“Her concert was a reve- 
lation; to her no human 
emotion is unknown, her 
singing is her natural lan- 
guage of expression.” 
Kolnische Zeitung 


“Giannini is a magician as 
well as a musician. What 
could possibly be more 
persuasive, more pleading, 
more pathetic, than her 
singing and acting of ‘Un 
bel di’ from Madame 
Butterfly?” 
Melbourne (Australia) 
Argus 





A RECORD OF 
Two Seasons 1928-1930 


40 appearances in Europe 
30 appearances in America 
39 appearances in Australia 
10 appearances in New 


Zealand 





Season 1930-1931 


Available in America 
from October to January 





Steinway Piano 


Victor Records 
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“‘Highest praise for her rich, 
full bodied tone—incomparable 
charm—obeys subtly the sug- 


gestions of her exquisite sensir 


PARIS 
CRITICS 
ENTHUSE! 


. ” 
N tiveness. 








. her tone is rich, full bodied, and obeys subtly the suggestions 
of her exquisite sensitiveness.” Le Quotedieu, Paris 


er performance showed glowing warmth and vitality in tone. 
more colorful, poetic appeal than is often heard in an entire concert . . . 
perfection of tone and technique . 
She is an artist we would be pleased to have back with us again.” 


THELMA GIVEN 


VIOLINIST 
IN A SERIES OF EUROPEAN TRIUMPHS 


“This American violinist is certainly gifted. She made a tremendous impression .. . 
Possesses a serene 
quality seldom heard ... her interpretation of one single measure at times has 
a brilliant 
. her tremendous success was well deserved. 


“Brought forth storms of ap- 
plause—magnificent technique— 
her art is that of a profound 
musician—Always full of ex- 


qusite poetry—one of the few 
born violinsts.” 








. «+ She proved hor otigitt G» the higtest praise for her exquisite tone, the great distinction and 
accuracy of ther «tle, lending iheemparabie charm to all she plays -+.a deeply musical 
nature of the true anttiet:” La Presse, Paris 


- . magnificent temmement, dkeply sensitive musicianship which pulses in every stroke of 
her playing; conibined’ with ler dhamatic finished technique and soulful tone . .. her numbers 
brought forth storms off aggikuse and) the innumerable encores were welcomed with the greatest 
enthusiasm. Abend zeitung, Vienna 
“ _. . «ome GF the fow loam wiblinibt . magnificent technique, sonorous colorful tone which 
she knows so well ihow epiim auft . her art is sometimes that of a profound musician, some~ 
times thet of @ gyre, seretiines highly dramatic but always full of exquisite poetry which 
springs ‘from @ soulid) aaftme aff great depth.” Reichpost, Vienna 


“ _.. @Qhe inppetucus imguikes wiki go with a youthful, glowing temperament, an outstandin 
conspicuous talent for the tealinique ef the bow and left hand, great agility and a grand, ric 
tone were revesled hy Ghe diktingualied young American violinist, Thelma Given, in an important 
and extremely @iffadh geagram. Site merited to the greatest degree the wonderful applause 
bestowed upon her tinougtuunt the evening. L’Ambrosiano, Milan 


“.. . youthtal, 2 * aff great artistic form . . . voluminous, lovely tone, perfect 
technique and extreaeriinary gihatizity were the outstanding characteristics of her playing which 
made a deep, unfforgetiiille: imgressiom om ler audience.” 

Rieinische Musik & Theater-Zeitung, Frankfort a Main 
. . the greet superimiity of ler teclinique, tome and concentration was big enough to place 
her among ‘the Goremest of ail) Gie fhent rank violinists. Her tone attracts by its deep warmth 
and flexibility. The ‘hendiline off tie bow ix dictated by the keen logic of the real born violinist 
. «+ Pre@duced tone picttines of splkndid glory. Rheinische Zeitung, Cologne 


. mo @owbt wbou dhe dikine singing tene, genuine artistic formation and perfect musician- 
ship of this artist. Stadt-Anzeiger, Cologne 


s sensitive, great), culated! and intensely beautiful tone, an elegant technique and power- 
ful dclivery conmibinedl, gaeve the giitture off a remarkable artistic personality.” 


—" it 





Tageblatt, Cologne 

” : a powerful poriratily aentuitlisited’ knowledge of the violin, penetrating, unforgettable tone, 

and sparkling, fmished Gralinique, She was @ great success ... great musical talent, deep 

artistic seriousness of the hue antiet”’ Lokal Anzeiger, Cologne 

- . possesses Gp am entmacndinary degree heavenly, beautiful Cantilena, perfect technique.” 

Volkszeitung, Cologne 

. the audience in wild ecstacy.” 

Aftenposten, Oslo, Norway 
the telertte? wiilniet lelanoge t= the greatest in her profession.” 

Morgenposten, Oslo, Norway 


aa . 2 is elem thet we cam lintem t such a beautiful violin concert . .. tone is majestic 
and beautiful, bowing powventiall, and te technical knowledge of her instrument proves her to be 
a real artiste . . . her Gore gees night te the heart ... her performance was real music.’ 


Morgenbladet, Oslo, Norway 
National Bladet, Oslo, Norway 


a heart and soul...” 
Politiken, Copenhagen, Denmark 


a veel greet anttett with fine musical understanding .- .- 


. her tone ic singily wanvelbus fine musical soul.” 


“ _.. @ benwtitdl taken greatt teelinicall kmowledge . . . 


“ .. . she és @ veal] hom antat sie knows how to play .. .- 
B. T., Copenhagen, Denmark 
masterly technique . . . produced beautiful music 
Kristeligt Dagblad, Copenhagen, Denmark 

se telangs to the first in her profession.” 
Morgenbladet, Copenhagen, Denmark 


Borsen, Copenhagen, Denmark 
. she gleyedl «m theufifidlie that I cam only characterize it with words like charm, youth 
and beauty her «wiiellm wae ceally singing. She has a great technical knowledge.” 

Nationaltidende, Copenhagen, Denmark 
‘Splendid wiilnitts find themeelves im a difficult situation when they play in Prague 
unl surdiy gnasaite om great interest. But Thelma Given is a great inspiration. Her 
sonorous tome comet le the envy of many violinists. Her playing is full of charm, 
dremattic fimce andi fre. Great things are im store for her.” 


“Ceskoslovenska Republika,” Prague 


when = sthenge viblinist comes to our classical land of violin playing it is 


“ . her playing wee estremel» beautiful, 
. Yeceived greet equihues.” 


. @ splendid anti 


. @ Sresterly lenewiedige off eclinique ...” 








“Telegraaf,” The Hague 


- one of the greatest surprises of the season ... one of the foremost women 
violinists of the day . one of the few who play with a natural idealism, who 
expresses the emotion of their souls with music. Her temperament and fantasy 
are superably splendid . .. her technique is perfect . . . she is the absolute master 
of her instrument and draws from it a tone which mingles depth with charm. Her 
harmonies are like varying shafts of light, and of playing qualities and absolute 
pitch and rhythm. She was rewarded by rousing applause of an appreciative 


di 
— “Het Vaderland”, The Hague, Holland 


ae 


something lie ome searching for the last pot of gold at the foot of the rainbow. 
Such = wiiliikt cam ani arcuse us when they possess the most unusual and great 
quillities. Theae we found! im the American girl, Thelma Given, in her highly finished 
and vipgling erciinique, exquisitely sensitive musicianship, unforgettable tone and 
above all er ghwire temperament which surprised all before it. She had an 
ir mation.” “Narodni Sisty,” Prague 
ther sailii commanding style, her deep gripping tone, stirred us emotionally 
trom ‘begimniine & endl. From ler commanding, perfect bowing in the Chaconne until 
the jeyeuily gihped Norwegiam dances she held us. A great talent.” 

“Narodni Politika” Prague 
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HORACE 


BRITT 


in recent successes 


in Spain 





MADRID, June 12, 1929 


“Britt’s mastery of the cello is 
phenomenal.”—La Nacion. 


“Horace Britt’s success was the 
most flattering an artist could 
receive.” —La Libertad. 


“He is an artist possessing a 
beautiful and sympathetic tone 
as well as a clean and fluent 
technic.”—E/ Sol. 





BARCELONA, May 2, 1929 


“A performer of great power. 
Possessor of a beautiful tone, 
he has a style of delivery 
which is characterized by a 
transparent limpidity.”—-E/ Dia 


“He played with complete mas- 
tery of the cello and exquisite 
La Vanguardia. 
“The work was beautifully per- 
formed by soloist and orches- 
tra, both Horace Britt and Di- 
rector Pablo Casals receiving 
a most enthusiastic ovation.” — 
La Veu de Catalunya. 


Touring South 
America and Europe 
from May, 1930 
Available in America 


musicianship.” 
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Reviving the Handel Operas | 





(Continued from page 9) 


late for Caruso to participate in them. 
No more glorious singing of Handel, 
in tone or in style, is conceivable than 
that the prince of tenors brought to 
“Ombra mai fu.” Today the sound of 
such voices as those of Senesino, Fari- 
nelli and Carestini, castrati all, is al- 
most unimaginable. The character of 
the music entrusted to these male so- 
prani is sufficient proof of their techni- 
cal endowments, their unusual mastery 
of the breath, their ability to sing rapid 
bravura, their accuracy in surmounting 
uneasy intervals. But the tone quality 
is, for us, a century and a half after 
they vanished from the operatic stage, 
a mystery. The writers of their day, 
to whom they were as commonplace as 
the then despised tenor is for our era, 
had no reason to picture this quality 
in words. It was then no oddity, no 
puzzle, no enormity. But there are 
good reasons to doubt that the voices 
of the best of these singers were ef- 
feminate. They were voices of power 
and suitable for heroic singing. Pos- 
sibly they had a trumpet resonance in- 
strumental in suggestion. Certainly, 
when Handel wrote a duet for Senesino 
and Cuzzoni, or Farinelli and Faustina, 
he was not writing two soprano parts 
of the same character. Borosini, the 
hero of “Tamerlano,” was a tenor. But 
the male alto and the male soprano 
were the idols of the day. 

Most of the German redactions for 
the modern stage—the castrati and evi- 
rati being freaks of the past—allot the 
music of Senesino and his compeers to 
basses or baritones, an octave low. So 
it is with Julius Caesar. Xerxes is 
sung by a tenor. Caruso, with his su- 
perb low voice—richer and fuller than 
that of many of the Italian baritones— 
could have sung most or all of the mu- 
sic of “Julius Caesar” as it now ap- 
pears in the bass cleff in the Haugen 
German edition, though it would have 
been a simple matter to transpose an 
air such as “Dall’ ondoso periglio” to a 
somewhat higher level. No singer of 
our time would have better suited the 
role of the Handel Caesar than Caruso, 
and few roles would have revealed in 
greater glory the wonder of his. voice 
and the nobility of the style he brought 
to a certain type of recitative and air. 
With all his faults, he was a master of 
declamation such as few revivals of the 
classic operas can boast. 


“Stylizing” the Staging 


The question of the “stylized” be- 
comes a vexatious one when applied to 
present-day stage treatment of the op- 
eratic Handel. The two American per- 
formances of Handel operas at Smith 
College supplied admirable illustrations 
of what is meant by the “stylized” and 


the contrast between these is worth 
considering. 

“Xerxes” is comic opera and one that 
has moments—as in the song of the 
messenger—that are downright funny. 
Its localé might be anywhere, in spite 
of a Persian title that has no historical 
significance. Xerxes might have been 
any other potentate or grand duke, or 
emir, and the tale might have concerned 
Louis XIV and a dairy-maid quite as 
believably as Xerxes and his brother’s 
sweetheart. Conceptions as to what 
constituted the Oriental in Handel’s 
day are of themselves mildly amusing 
now, and as Xerxes does not take it- 
self seriously, no harm is done and a 
certain naive gayety is added by dress- 
ing “Xerxes” as it might have been 
dressed in Handel’s own performances 
of it, making conscious points of 
anachronisms, conventions, patent arti- 
ficialities, and bland indifferences to ab- 
surdities of situation or action. 

“Xerxes” can wear furbelows and 
patches, powdered wigs and satin slip- 
pers because there is no clash with the 
music in treating it as a comedy of 
Handel’s own time and because it was 
created for smiles. 

But “Julius Caesar” is another story. 
Once it has been heard in true earnest 
as in the performances at Géttingen, 
there is no escaping the feeling that to 
“stylize” this work in a manner similar 
to “Xerxes” is to belittle and to some 
extent to destroy the emotional effect 
of Handel’s music. Cleopatra’s lament 
over “Caesar dead,” though it is an un- 
founded one, has all the nobility and 
pathos of the lament of Dido in “Dido 
and Aeneas,” and is perverted if given 
merely the wistful, mocking sorrow at- 
mosphere of a “stylized” presentation 
in which nothing of the stage action is 
to be taken seriously but rather as a 
prettified satire on the tastes and the 
conventions of another day. So, too, 
the great recitative of Caesar at the 
tomb of Pompeo and his noble air after 
his delivery from the waves. 

These are as truly dramatic as the 
airs of Gluck. To rob them of their 
sincerity, their conviction, their emo- 
tionality by surrounding them with a 
perceptible aura of make-believe is, for 
this writer, no more justified and no 
more felicitous than to do the same for 
“Orfeo” or one of the “Iphigenies.” 
“Caesar,” if no more historical than 
“Xerxes,” was not for smiles. The 
spirit of the two operas is as far apart 
as the spirit of the “Cosi fan Tutte” 
and the spirit of “Don Giovanni”—fur- 
ther, since “Caesar” boasts none of the 
comic relief which alternates with 
tragedy in “Don Giovanni”’—and the 
treatment called for is equally antitheti- 
cal. 





CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE WILL GRANT AWARDS 





CuHicaco, Jan. 20.—In accordance 
with its usual policy of extending aid 
to talented and needy students, the 
Chicago Musical College will award a 
large list of free scholarships for its 
Summer Master School, to be held 
June 23 to Aug. 2. Only fifty ap- 
plications will be accepted for each 
teacher, it is announced, according to 
the new catalog. Scholarships to be 
granted for study with Percy Grainger, 
Alexander Raab, Edward Collins, Mois- 
saye Boguslawski, André Skalski, 
Frantz Proschowski, Richard Hage- 
man, Estelle Liebling, Isaac Van Grove, 


Leon Sametini, Herman De Vries, Vic- 
tor Kiizdo, Max Fischel and Charles 
Demorest, will range from two private 
lessons weekly to four classes weekly, 
and in some cases will include both 
private and class lessons. 





Virginia Fenwick in Roxy Production 


By error MUSICAL AMERICA in its last 
issue accorded the role of the mother 
in “Babes in the Wood,” a Roxy pro- 
duction of the week beginning Friday, 
Dec. 27, to Elizabeth Biro. It was actu- 
ally taken by Virginia Fenwick. 





WASHINGTON PLANS - 
UNIQUE CARILLON 


Tower with 52 Bells to Be 
Built in New Park 
as Peace Symbol 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 20.—Plans have 
been completed for the erection of a 
52-bell carillon tower in Capitol Park, 
now being laid out between the Capi- 
tol Building and Union Station, as a 
national memorial in commemoration 
of the sacrifices and ideals of Ameri- 
cans in the World War, of the peace 
of Paris, and of the lives of all who 
have labored for peace. 

The National Carillon Association 
has been organized here, and a group 
of distinguished citizens enlisted to 
sponsor its aims. The carillon would 
have one bell for each of the States 
and our dependencies, and one for the 
allies. 

The location selected is sufficiently 
removed from the Capitol Building for 
the tower not to be grouped with it 
in the same sense as the Campanile at 
Florence is part of the cathedral in 
that city, or that of Venice a part of 
St. Mark’s. At the same time it is just 
at the right distance to make effective 
use of the bells on ceremonial occasions 
on the Capitol grounds, and also to ring 
out a welcome when we are receiving 
some distinguished guest at Union Sta- 
tion. 

At the foot of the tower it is planned 
to assemble several monuments to 
America’s love of peace. A corpora- 
tion has been formed to erect the tower 
and place the bells. Its design has 
been prepared by Paul Cret, one of 
the country’s foremost carillon archi- 
tects. As soon as a definite location 
has been assigned, the plans will be 
executed. ALFRED T. MARKS. 





Martha Baird Féted in Chicago 


CuHicaco, ILL, Jan. 20.—Martha 
Baird, pianist, who gave a recital in 
Studebaker Hall Dec. 15, was guest of 
honor at two receptions during her stay 
in the city. The Gordon Club enter- 
tained for her preceding her recital, and 
the Musical Guild gave a luncheon for 
her at the Arts Club on Dec. 17. Miss 
Baird appeared recently on the sub- 
scription series at the University of 
Wisconsin in Madison. 





Cyrena Van Gordon to Sing With Phila- 
delphia Opera Company 

Cyrena Van Gordon, contralto of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, will 
make here first appearance in Philadel- 
phia in the réle of Ortrud when “Lohen- 
grin” is presented by the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company at the Academy 
of Music on Feb. 6. Others in the cast 
will be Marianne Gonitch, Russian so- 
prano, as Elsa; Josef Wolinski, in the 
title réle, and Chief Caupolican as Tel- 
ramund. 


Max Bendix Appointed to Lead 
Fair Band 

CHICAGO, ILL., Jan. 20.—Max Bendix, 
conductor of bands at three notable 
world fairs, has been appointed con- 
ductor of the official band of the “Cen- 
tury of Progress” exposition the 
Chicago World Fair of 1983. Mr. 
Bendix, once an assistant of Theodore 
Thomas, and former Metropolitan 
Opera Company musical director, was 
conductor of the Columbian Exposition 
orchestra, of the orchestra at the St. 
Louis Fair and of the San Francisco 
Fair band. 
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““They Should Go Forth as Ambassadors of American Art” 


(Founded in 1921) 








PRESS COMMENT: 


THE NEW YORK WORLD: 


“The Gordon String Quartet is able to draw on the finest 
traditions of chamber music.” 


THE NEW YORK TIMES: 


“The highest praise must be accorded the ensemble for the 
velvety quality of tone, the fine balance and scholarly 
musicianship.” 


PHILADELPHIA EVE. PUBLIC LEDGER: 
“A superb rendition by the Gordon Quartet.” 
WASHINGTON EVENING STAR: 


“Played the work with sincerity and artistic charm.” 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT: 


“Their Beethoven was large voiced, free handed, full 
blooded.” 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR: 


“They are singularly free of the tendency common among 
quartets nowadays to attempt to achieve the volume of an 
orchestra. 


“We are glad you could come! They seem to say, Won’t 
you enjoy this music with us? The audience accepted with 
pleasure the invitation.” 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN: 


e 


. . take rank not only with the best American music 
organizations but with that of any string quartet in the 
world and we have heard many of them.” 


CHICAGO EVENING POST: 


“The playing was beautiful, which really goes without 
saying when it comes to this quartet.” 


* Also available for a limited number of Recitals 

















NOW BOOKING 
Management: National Broadcasting and Concert Bureau 


George Engles, Managing Editor 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


GORDON’ 


(Concertmaster Chicago Symphony Orchestra) 
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Students of Mount St. Vincent College 
Present Liturgical Work 


At the church of Saint Vincent Fer- 
rer, on Sunday, Jan. 12, the students 
of Mount Saint Vincent gave their an- 
nual mass. The work selected for this 
occasion was the “Missa Regina Pacis,” 
by Pietro Yon. This work was re- 
cently given before a distinguished au- 
dience at Budapest on the occasion of 
the jubilee to the Pope, celebrated by 
the Royal Hungarian University. The 
mass made a deep impression on its 
hearers, with the accompanying chorus 
of 500 students directed by Constan- 
tino Yon, who sat at the organ. Four 
hundred sopranos and one hundred 
altos, girl students of the college 
dressed in caps and gowns filed into the 
auditorium of the Church to proces- 
sional music sung by a chorus of men 
and boys. 





Presents New Year Program 


At the New Year’s Eve service at 
Saint Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, 
Pietro Yon, organist and choirmaster 
of the cathedral, presented a special 
musical program. This included his 
playing of Gigout’s “Rhapsody on 
Spanish Christmas Carols,” de la Tom- 
belle’s Toccata, and his own “Gesu Bam- 
bino.” The choir sang the traditional 
““Adeste Fideles,” Mr. Yon’s “Miserere” 
and “Te Deum” for solo and four male 
voices and Dubois’ “Tantum ergo” 
for baritone solo and four male voices. 


Children’s Opera Repeated 


The Charlotte Lund Opera Company, 
the Aleta Dore Ballet, and the Allan 
Robbins Orchestra, presenting grand 
opera for children, repeated at Roerich 
Hall, on the afternoon of Jan. 19, the 
performance of “Haensel and Gretel” 
they gave in Town Hall during the 
Christmas holidays. The cast included 
Louise Bernhardt, Helen  Trolsaas, 
Madge Cowden, H. Wellington-Smith, 
Aleta Dore, Catherine Golalla, and 
Violet Delfi. 


A Fay Foster Pupil Teaching in Fort 
Worth Conservatory 


Miss Helen Hammond, who received 
her musical training exclusively from 
Fay Foster at the Ogontz School, near 
Philadelphia, is now teaching singing at 
the Fort Worth, Texas, Conservatory. 
Miss Hammond, on her return from 
Ogontz to her home town, gave a reci- 
tal which so pleased the Fort Worth 
faculty that she was at once engaged 
as instructress in that institution. 
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Tibbett Signs Long-Term Cinema. 


Contract 





Signing the Contract: 


Left, Lawrence Evans of Evans & Salter, Managers of Mr. 


Tibbett; Center, Louis B. Mayer, Vice-President of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer; and, 
Right, Lawrence Tibbett, Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 


AWRENCE TIBBETT, baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
has signed a long-term contract in 
which he will appear in at least one 
featured screen production yearly for 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, according to an 
announcement by his managers, Evans 
& Salter. The arrangement for the reg- 
ular screen appearances will not, how- 
ever, interfere with Mr. Tibbett’s reg- 
ular engagements at the Metropolitan 
Opera and his concert work. 

The contract with Mr. Tibbett was 
entered into between Nicholas M. 
Schenck, president, and Louis B. Mayer, 
vice-president in charge of production, 
for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, and Law- 
rence Evans of Evans & Salter, repre- 
senting the singer, after the final as- 
semblage of the singing and talking 
all-technicolor film, “The Rogue Song,” 
which marks his first venture before 
cameras and microphones. This photo- 
play will be presented for the first time 
at the Astor Theater, New York, be- 
ginning Tuesday evening, Jan. 28. 

“The Rogue Song,” which was di- 
rected by Lionel Barrymore, is said to 
be a sample of a new type of photoplay 
entertainment. What is looked for as a 


result of the movement, of which the 
signing of Mr. Tibbett may be regarded 
as a definitely constructive step, is not 
a transfer of grand opera to the screen, 
nor a bodily taking over of light opera. 
Those who have been working on the 
possibilities of musical development on 
the screen believe that, while ultimately 
grand opera may become popular to 
picture-goers, the best hope of the 
screen’s success along musical lines lies 
in developing its own individual meth- 
ods. 

Mr. Evans stated that, although many 
artists have appeared in short subjects, 
Mr. Tibbett is the first opera star to 
complete a full-length all-talking film. 
He believes that others will undoubt- 
edly follow Mr. Tibbett’s example. 

“Motion pictures have taken up the 
broad task of developing a love of good 
music in the public,” Mr. Tibbett said, 
“and will unquestionably have a very 
far-reaching effect in making the best 
music familiar to everyone. I think 
that few persons realize the tremen- 
dous impetus to music which lies behind 
the efforts of motion-picture producers 
to secure the best available talent for 
their photo dramas.” 





CHILD PLAYERS CELEBRATE 


MacDowell Junior Club of Stamford 
Marks Anniversary 


STAMFORD, CONN., Jan. 20.—The 
MacDowell Junior Club met on Jan. 4 
at the home of Mrs. James C. Bennett 
in celebration of its seventh birthday. 
The club was founded on Jan. 5, 1923, 
by six small girls, who had just begun 
the study of instrumental music. 
Among the forty-one young people 
present were the six children who had 
attended the first meeting. They are 
now almost grown up. 

Applicants for membership must be 
at least nine years of age and must be 
studying music. There are no dues. 
The leader has given her services since 
the club’s formation. There are twelve 
boys and twenty-two girls in the club, 
of which Edith MacLennan is president; 
Sara Aitchison is secretary. 





Guy Maier Makes Winter Tour 

During January Guy Maier, pianist, 
will give concerts in Chicago, Peoria, 
Louisville, Fort Worth and Dallas. 

On March 26 he will play with the 
National High School Orchestra at the 
Auditorium in Chicago during the Na- 
tional Music Week of the Supervisors 
Convention. He will appear also be- 
fore the convention as class-piano dem- 
onstrator. 

Mr. Maier is at present conducting 
a series of experimental courses at the 
University of Michigan Music School 
for adult piano beginners, for adult 
intermediates and for children begin- 
ners. 


Albert Spalding Returns for American 
Tour 


Albert Spalding returned on Jan. 22 
on the Paris, after playing abroad since 
October. He fulfilled forty-six engage- 
ments throughout Germany, France, 
Holland, Austria, Italy, Hungary and 
along the Riviera. He spent Christmas 
for the first time in eight years with his 
family at their home, the old Talley- 
rand Palace, in Florence. Among the 
conductors under whom he played in 
Europe this season were Muck, Furt- 
wingler, Mengelberg and Molinari. Mr. 
Spalding was to open his tour here of 
fifty concerts with a concert at Car- 
negie Hall on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 26. 


Organist Makes Recital Schedule 


Henry F. Seibert, organist of Holy 
Lutheran Chureh and official organist 
of Town Hall, will give many recitals 
in February. He will appear in New 
Rochelle, N. Y., on Feb. 2; in Sinking 
Spring, Pa., on Feb. 4; in Lebanon, 
Pa., on Feb. 6; in Town Hall, New York 
City, on Feb. 7; in White Plains, N. Y., 
on Feb. 9, and in Erie Pa., on Feb. 19. 
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“An Artist of Substantial and Significant Position” 


John Powell, pianist, who played yesterday afternoon 
in Carnegie Hall, demonstrated his rank among the artists 
of substantial and significant position before the public of 
today by his interpretations of various music. 
B-minor Sonata, which asks nearly everything a pianist has 
to give, was interpreted in the grand manner, but without 
Mr. Powell never 
shouted so loud that he could not be heard, as many pianists 
do when they attempt this brilliant and arresting composi- 
tion. He kept within the tonal resources of the piano, 
achieving, at the same time, impressive utterance. 


affectation or exaggerated effects. 


OLIN DOW NES—New York Times 


The Liszt 


—Olin Downes, New York Times. 


John 


EUROPE 


Der Maasbode, Rotterdam.—‘He 
illumined the subjectivity of the 
Beethoven Sonata Opus 111; he made 
the long sustained Adagio sing mov- 
ingly with its expression of melancholy 
and that sad aloofness of one who 
knows wider horizons and _ spiritual 
heights. Truly, Powell is a great and 
mighty artist. 

“The pianist played a Nocturne and 
a Scherzo of Chopin with magnificent 
temperament, with a stormy splendor 
of tone, with a beauty of style and 
poetically.” 


Pianist 


CCUPYING a distinguished international position among 

the great virtuosos, the piano recitals of John Powell are 

especially distinguished by vitality, charm and musical distine- 
tion. 

As a musical instrument, the piano possesses the widest range 
of musical effects and an appearance by John Powell discloses 
an emotional projection which passes from the nobility 
and grandeur of a Beethoven Sonata to the delicate lilting 
melodies of Mr. Powell’s own compositions for the piano based 
on authentic American folk music. 

A recital by John Powell is never dull. He possesses in a 
marked degree the power to interest and enchant an audience. 


Duo-Art Recordings Steinway Piano 


WM. CC. GASSNER (The Concert Guild) 
New York 


Exclusi ve Vana yement 
zg 


Steinway Hall 


authority. 


general 


satisfying. 
B-minor 


Mr. Powell is a musician of attainments and 


His technique, interpretation and 
presentation are along conventional 


and sturdy lines, often brilliant and always 


His playing of the Liszt Sonata in 
yesterday was strikingly colored, 


dynamically contrived and phrased with a 
sensitive regard for values and nuance. 


—New York Herald Tribune. 


owell 


EUROPE 


Der Tag, Vienna.—“In John Powell 
one recognizes immediately the sov- 
ereign technician. A _ profound, be- 
His interpreta- 
tion of the last Beethoven Sonata was 


cause creative, artist. 


filled with a glowing spirit of fire, 
which finally attained to an ethereal- 
Chopin’s Scherzo was 
thrilling, but also in the little Ameri- 
can genre pictures of MacDowell and 
Mason, Powell gave proof of the most 
delicate artistic sensibility.” 


ized clarity. 
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ALTHOUSE 


LEADING AMERICAN TENOR 
OF METROPOLITAN OPERA 
COMPANY FAME 


Last September, Oc- 
tober and early Novem- 
ber, Paul Althouse dup- 
licated in Europe his 
American successes in 
concert and opera. 


Third European 
Tour Fall, 1930. 


Althouse’s New York 
appearances this season 
include: 2 perform- 
ances with The Society 
of the Friends of Music; 
New York Oratorio So- 
ciety ; 
harmonic; and Barbi- 
zon recital. 


Remaining time this 
season booking. 


Season 1930-31 
NOW BOOKING 


Kranich & Bach Piano 











THESE ARTISTS AVAILABLE ON COMMUNITY CONCERT COURSES 











“Simplicity of style and 
nobility of phrasing, com- 
bined with flawless, purple 
tone, lifted the art of Van 
der Veer above oratorio 
vocalism of our time.” 

Cuar.es D. Isaacson, 


New York Telegraph, 
Dec. 29, 1929. 

















Haarlem Phil- 





VAN ver VEER 


CONTRALTO 


Withinthelastyear 
Nevada Van der Veer has 
Boston Syymphony 
Philadelphia 
(3), New 
Carnegie Hall 
New York Oratorio So- 
ciety (2), Cincinnati Festi- 
Ann Arbor Festival, 
Evanston Festival, Scran- 
ton National Eisteddfod, 
New York Philharmonic 
Symphony (4), Cincinnati 


sung: 


(3), 
phony 


Sym- 
York 
recital, 


val, 


Zoo Opera Company, Ber- 
lin, Germany, recital, 
Philadelphia Civic Opera 
Company, etc. 


Kranich & Bach Piano 





VREELAND 
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<i “One of 
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Season 1930-31 


NOW BOOKING 





MANAGEMENT: H A E N S E L & J O N E S 9 STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 








Salient lines from Sylvia 
Lent’s New York violin recital 
this season: 


American 


“Her art is decidedly 
ripe and mature.” 


Herald Tribune 


“The recital was of a 
nature to give deep 
pleasure to all lovers of 
dignified, genuinely 
felt, unsentimental 
playing.” 


Times 


“Violinist has fine 


technique.” 


Sun 


“Excellent intona- 
tion, taste and good 
technique.” 


Season 1930-31 
NOW BOOKING 


LENT 
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Fontainebleau Prepares for Its Tenth Year 





MTT LHL 


New Dormitory Will Soon 
Be Built for American 
Music School Conducted in 
Historic Palace, * Under 
Patronage of French Gov- 
ernment — This Year’s 
Class Will Include 180 
American Students — 


Noted Faculty and Visit- 
ing Artists’ Series An- 
nounced 


HEN the doors of the Palace of 
Fontainebleau are opened to 180 


American music students this year, one 
of the most interesting experiments in 
international exchange of culture will 
enter its tenth season. 

Operated under the patronage of the 
French Government, the Fontainebleau 
School of Music exists solely to give 
citizens of the United States the benefit 
of French musical culture. Its students 
are entirely American. Its faculty is 
wholly French, and includes some of 
the greatest French artist-teachers of 
the day. Thus far it is the only ex- 
ample of a country conducting a school 
of art exclusively for the benefit of 
another. 

From the start the school has been a 
success—many students returning three 
and four seasons for further study. For 
ten years the Louis XV wing, of the 
Palace of Fontainebleau has been serv- 
ing not only as a center for study and 
practice, but also as a dormitory. Here, 
in rooms where princes of the court 
once lived, the Fontainebleau summer 
students have been absorbing French 
traditions and culture. Napoleon III 
tore out portions of this wing to build 
the exquisite little theatre where the 
sessions of the opera classes are now 
held. The Music Library is located in 
the former Green Room. The Chinese 
boudoir of Empress Eugénie now serves 
as office of the Director of the Conserv- 
atoire. 


New Dormitory Planned 


This will probably be the last season 
that the historic Louis XV wing of the 
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Palace will be used as a dormitory, al- 
though it will continue to serve indefi- 
nitely as the center of study and prac- 
tice. When the French government first 
turned over the wing to the school it 
made the request that as soon as pos- 
sible arrangements for dormitory ac- 
commodations be made outside of the 
palace. The year 1930-31 has been set 
for this to take place. So the American 
committee is now undertaking the prob- 
lem of financing and building a dormi- 
tory in its near vicinity. 

It will be recalled that Walter Dam- 
rosch inspired the founding of this 
unique school. It was the direct out- 
come of the school for American band- 
masters which he organized at Chau- 
mont at the request of General Persh- 
ing during the war. Here American 
band leaders were polished up by 
French musicians—the idea being to 
improve the calibre of the American 
military band. So impressed was Mr. 
Damrosch by the results of bringing 
Americans and French together that he 
conceived the idea of having our coun- 
try benefit permanently by French ped- 
agogy. He suggested to the French 
Government that a music school for 
Americans be founded on French soil. 
The Government was both sympathetic 
and helpful, and offered the historic 
Louis XV wing of Fontainebleau Palace 
for this undertaking. 

Each summer since then, Americans 
from all parts of the country have 
gathered at Fontainebleau to enjoy its 
exceptional musical opportunities. Last 
summer thirty-three states were rep- 
resented. From the list of applicants 
only the finest are picked. Fontaine- 
bleau, with its staff of great artist- 
teachers, is not for beginners, but for 
advanced students and artists who have 
already established themselves. 


A Notable Faculty 


Some idea of the calibre of instruc- 
tion given can be gained from the list 
of the faculty. The members of the 
various departments include Widor, 
Libert and Dupré, organ; André Bloch, 
composition and conducting; Nadia 
Boulanger, harmony; Isidor Philipp 
and Camille Decreus, piano; Remy and 
Hewitt, violin; Paul Bazelaire, ‘cello 
and instrumental ensemble; Marcel 





P. @ A. Photo 
Wing in Historic Chateau of Fontainebleau, France, in which the School for Music 
and School of Fine Arts Are Situated 


Grandjany, harp; Litvinne, Roosevelt 
and Salignac, voice; Pillois, French 
language. Added to this are opportuni- 
ties to hear the great French artists of 
the day, such as Honegger, Ravel, 
Enesco, Pierné, Dukas and Aubert, in 
a series of concerts at the school. 

More than 1000 students have thus 
far gone out from Fontainebleau. The 
capacity is 180 and only that many are 
accepted each season in order that the 
adequate private instruction may be 
given. Some of the students are teach- 
ers from colleges and music schools. 
Others are advanced students who have 
already established themselves as art- 
ists, giving public performances. 

Diplomas are given if students wish 
to take examinations at the end of the 
three months’ course, but examinations 
are not compulsory. Students also can 
study as many or as few hours a day 
as they wish. Each is assigned a prac- 
tice room in the palace. 


Private Lessons Given 


Gerald Reynolds, who acts in the 
capacity of intermediary between the 
French professors and American stu- 
dents, says: 

“Naturally, it has been necessary to 
adjust differences of international view- 
point, but the French have been more 
than ready to readjust themselves to 
the different psychology of pupils. The 
usual French system of instruction is 
radically different from the American. 
French teachers are accustomed to meet 
with groups of pupils, instead of giving 
private lessons. Five or six students sit 
about listening and receiving instruc- 
tion in rotation. Americans, however, 
do not get the best results from this 
method. They prefer private instruc- 
tion. Consequently, at Fontainebleau 
the French have agreed to abide by the 
American system. Indeed they go so 
far as to give each individual student a 
special examination at the beginning of 
each session, to discover individual pro- 
ficiency and weakness and prescribe 
special courses of study.” 

The American headquarters of the 
Fontainebleau School of Music are lo- 
cated at the National Arts Club, 119 
East Nineteenth Street, New York. 
Francis Rogers is chairman of the 
American committee. 

















CRAIG 


One of the most recent im- 


portant engagements filled by 
this soprano was as soloist, with 
the Catholic Festival Chorus of 
Cincinnati on Dec. 1 and 3, last. 


“Mary Craig im- 
pressed her listeners 
through the natural 
beauty of her voice, 
vocal skill and clear 
enunciation.” 


Cincinnati Enquirer 


“Solo parts were sung 
by Mary Craig, who 
possesses a lovely, clear 
soprano and sings with 
much taste.” 


Cincinnati Post 
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ADAH SHUCHARI 


Achieves brilliant success in important concerts 





Her engagements in her first 
year after her presentation by 
the Schubert Memorial at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, include 
eight with orchestra 


Soloist in Season 1929-30 at 
regular Symphony Concerts of the 
Detroit Orchestra 
~ San Francisco Orchestra 
Los Angeles Orchestra 
Denver Civic Symphony 
Toronto Symphony 
Baltimore Symphony 
New Haven Symphony 
Nashville Orchestra 





The Toronto Evening Telegram writes of Shuchari’s tone 
9 99 


“It is as big as Millstein’s or Heifetz’. 


“Miss Shuchari’s tone is rich, sonorous, and “ONE OF THE MOST DISTINCTIVE _“Sadah a violinist, comme a 
evenly produced.”’—Detroit Evening New: lO ‘ISTC EVER TAR “Rh” College series of artist recitals Monday night 
enly producex rot ening s, VIOLINISTS EVER HEARD HERE. with a program played to an audience, which de- 
spite the rain and the fact that the recitalist had 


“Sadah Shuchari ayed Lalo’s Sy ie ; , ; - 
Sadah Shuchari who played Lalo’s Symphoni been heard Sunday as soloist with the Nashville 


“Miss Shuchari showed generally true intona 


tion, clean vigorous bowing and fine temperamental Espagnole is a lithe, willowy young artist who —_ Symphony, PACKED THE HALL. There is a 
qualities in her playing . . . there is a refinement. consciously ore Colors wb ber one plays. She oom and salad Gobind at tet a oc B Pe 
taste and lyrical beauty to her style that gained made the lyric themes boy the Espagnole throb Pe apne aad tate a0 
ready recognition.”—Detroit Free Press. with almost vowel-like diction. In expressing the “| showed her dazzling technic, her warmth 
music she displayed also an uncommonly attrac- and bigness of tone ... such mastery of her in- 
tive personality.”.—Toronto Daily Star. strument she was obliged to give two encores.” 


—Nashville Tennessean. 


“HER PLAYING WAS THE HAPPIEST FEATURE OF THE WHOLE CONCERT.” 
—Toronto Evening Telegram. 
“Miss Shuchari gave a consistently engrossing and dramatic performance ...a forthright and compelling reading.” 
New Haven Evening Register. 
+++ ample technical resources, refined musical taste ... temperament... a rich and opulent tone ... THERE WAS NO DOUBT OF HER 
SUCCESS and she was recalled many times.”—New Haven Journal-Courier. 
“Played this masterpiece with amazing maturity. IT IS MANY A DAY SINCE WE HAVE HEARD ONE OF THE GENTLER SEX 
PLAY THE VIOLIN WITH SUCH BREADTH, REFINEMENT, AND WARMTH OF TONE.”—New Haven Times. 
Management: NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE 
Victor Records 113 West 57th Street, New York City 
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“Lindbergh’s Flight,” by 
Kurt Weill, Is Novelty in 
Series Under Klemperer 
— Workingmen’s Music 
New Development in Ger- 
man Life—Milhaud Opera 
Heard in Mannheim 


By Geraldine de Courcy 


BERLIN, Jan. 10.—During the past 
fortnight Berlin has been distinctly 
under the spell of its orchestras, one 
vying with the other in the production 
of novelties, which, on the whole, have 
met with approval and even enthusiasm 
on the part of the press and public. 

At the third Philharmonic Concert 
(the former Nikisch series) Furt- 
wiangler produced E. N. von Reznicek’s 
“Tanz-Symphonie” as the piéce de 
résistance, and it proved a great suc- 
cess. In this composition, von Rez- 
nicek, whose former works, such as 
“Sieger,” “Schlemihl” and “Frieden,” 
had shown him to be an undisputed 
master of the orchestra, uses the idea 
of the dance to express the beauty of 
bodily movement and as a symbol of 
temperament in its essentially artistic 
sense, freed of all triviality and bru- 
tality. He follows more or less in the 
wake of Strauss in the refinement of 
his tonal combinations, the beauty of 
his melody, and the gigantic climaxes 
which he achieves through the medium 
of intense harmonic transitions. 

The four movements of the sym- 
phony, which comprise a Polonaise, 
Czardas, Liindler and Tarantella, form 
a great crescendo in themselves, cul- 
minating in a tremendous, passionate 
outburst in the Finale. They leave an 
impression of coherence and deep musi- 
eal consciousness, without any disturb- 
ing contrapuntal surprises or one-line 
effects. It is extremely grateful work 
for such an orchestra as the Philhar- 
monic under the baton of such a master 
of details as Furtwingler. 

In the fourth concert of this same 
series, Furtwingler’s program included 
Ottorino Respighi’s symphonic poem, 
“Feste Romane,” another effective 
work for a brilliant orchestra, full of 
fantasy, charm and colorful instru- 
mentation, which is familiar to New 
Yorkers. The four movements depict 
various festivals under Roman skies, 
beginning with the blood-stained fétes 
of the Circus Maximus. The second 
movement, called “Jubilaum,” is woven 
of marching pilgrims and majestic 
hymns, its purple lights melting into 
the russet tones of “L’Ottobrata,” the 
October festival in the vineyards of a 
Roman stronghold. ‘“Befana,” the last 
movement, is an effective musical des- 
cription of a popular féte in the Piazza 
Navona and forms a scintillating per- 
oration to the tonal opulence of this 
vivid score. 


Modernists Take the Field 


After this wealth of tonal riches, the 
attention of the public was turned to 
the third concert of the series given 
by the orchestra of the Kroll Opera 
under Klemperer, who is now acclaimed 
as the only conductor in Berlin whose 
programs evince homogeneity and cour- 
age. This one was certainly interesting 
from all points of view, although more 
or less barren of the sensuous appeal 
of melodic beauty. 
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Berlin Season Brings Hearings of Modern Fare 




















Darius Milhaud 


The program opened with Stravin- 
sky’s “Les Noces,” which Klemperer 
originally gave last summer during the 
Berlin festival, so that this was more 
or less in the nature of a revival. The 
solo parts were taken by Kite Heiders- 
bach, Anna Lipin, Artur Cavara and 
Martin Abendroth, who were the solo- 
ists of the first production. 

This was followed by Hindemith’s 
new ’Cello Concerto, which was un- 
doubtedly the weakest number on the 
program, a fact that was particularly 
emphasized by its position after Stra- 
vinsky. The second movement of this 
concerto was a tuneful, old-fashioned 
theme, but in the third movement the 
solo instrument was entrusted with 
pedantic progressions whose thematic 
material was borrowed from the or- 


chestra. The critics on the whole were 
inclined to treat Hindemith rather 
roughly, accusing him of careless 


methods of composition as a result of 
an unusually prolific inspiration un- 
tempered by the selective instinct, re- 
sulting in something akin to creative 
stagnation. 


“Lindbergh’s Flight” Heard 


The third and closing number of the 
program was Kurt Weill’s orchestral 
experiment which he has called “Lind- 
bergh’s Flight,” a work which was first 
produced in Baden-Baden during the 
summer. Hindemith was originally a 
collaborator of Weill’s, but trouble 
arose and the partnership was dis- 
solved. As a result, Weill proceeded 
to expurgate all the portions contri- 
buted by Hindemith and filled in the 
gaps himself, so that the work as given 
by Klemperer took on the cast of a 
new composition. 

In an article in the program, Weill 
stated that today the concert hall is 
faced by new problems and, having 
relinquished its festive character, is 
now a laboratory for the demonstration 
of the new relationship between the 
public and the composer. This par- 
ticular composition, therefore, was pri- 
marily intended to fulfill pedagogic pur- 
poses, and Klemperer’s inclusion of it 
within the framework of a concert 
might argue many an arriére pensée 
too subtle for analysis. 

The work itself is a mixture of song 
and speech, divided between soloists, 





chorus and orchestra, and partakes of 
the quality of the new so-called “des- 
criptive” music. Bert Brecht, who also 
wrote the libretto of the “Drei Gro- 
schen” opera, read the introductory 
remarks to each movement. The work 
showed considerable strength and in- 
tensity of expression, which never co- 
agulated into the commonplace, the 
high-lights being Lindbergh’s introduc- 
tion (sung by Eric Wirl), his conversa- 
tion with the fog, the snowstorm and 
the motor, the Slumber Song (a de- 
lightful Blues), and the description of 
the phantom fisherman off the coast of 
Ireland. The Germans are now await- 
ing the Retort Courteous in the shape 
of an American epic to the Zeppelin! 


“Workingmen’s Music” 
_—— 


Another interesting orchestral ex- 
periment was the recent concert given 
by the “Volksbiihne” (People’s The- 
atre),-which was devoted to what was 
termed “Arbeiter Musik.” This fea- 
tured a composition by Hermann 
Wunsch called “Hammerwerk,” which 
was the prize composition in a con- 
test sponsored by a socialistic organi- 
zation interested in music for the work- 
ingman. The composition itself was 
clever in its way, the middle movement 
being.a Funeral March for a victim 
of the communistic cause, while the 





Franz Schreker 


“Internationale” 
tain. 

The same concert opened with the 
overture to a revolutionary drama by 
Heinz Tiessen, the underlying idea of 
which was the adulation of the work- 
ingman as the salt of the earth. Karl 
Hermann Pillney’s “Divertimento” fol- 
lowed. This was made up of five poems 
for speaker, piano and chamber or- 
chestra, the poems being introduced, 
separated, and ushered out by music, 
which managed to be colorful in spite 
of the generally inartistic method of 
treatment. 

In listening to such a program, it 
is a bit difficult to understand whether 
it is intended as a pedagogic experi- 
ment such as Weill’s, or as the expres- 
sion which music is supposed to take 
in the soul of a workingman. In any 
event, viewed from a musician’s stand- 
point, it would not seem to partake al- 
together of the quality of ambrosia 


rang down the cur- 
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Kurt Weill 


which alone can bring solace to a tired 
soul burdened with the complicated 
problems of existence. 


Schreker Opera Revived 


As the opera novelty of the month, 
the Civic Opera revived Schreker’s “Die 
Gezeichneten,” under the direction of 
Ludwig Hérth of the State Opera, who 
is one of the most faithful and enthusi- 
astic of Schreker’s disciples and ad- 
mirers. This opera was first produced 
in Berlin nine years ago, following its 
premiére in Frankfort in 1918, and was 
now revived ostensibly to assuage the 
composer inasmuch as the Civic Opera, 
on Bruno Walter’s recommendation, ar- 
ranged to produce this composer’s 
“Irrelohe” following its production at 
Cologne. Apparently some one lost 
heart in the proceedings and the idea 
was abandoned, so that the present 
performance was the result of the litt'e 
flurry in the managerial strong}! ~'ds. 

This particular opera is generally 
conceded to be Schreker’s best creation, 
its crackling chromatics and shimmer- 
ing stream of music showing tremen- 
dous industry and a rare degree of 
musicianship. However, the intoxicat- 
ing beauty of the instrumentation 
passes over one like an incense-laden 
breeze; in other words, nothing ever 
seems to happen, even in the atelier 
act, which is the best portion of the 
score. Schreker, who wrote his own 
libretto, is ignorant of dramatic re- 
quirements and therefore, instead of 
being able to infuse reality into the in- 
herent beauty of his music, leaves a 
general impression of a feebler and 
rather distorted radiation of Wagner. 

Hérth spared no pains in the pro- 
duction, and the orchestra under the 
baton of Sebastian, gave the proper em- 
phasis to all the glowing colors of the 
richly ornamented score. Josef Burg- 
winkel interpreted the unhappy Alviano 
with consummate art, the other mascu- 
line réles being taken by Herbert 
Janssen and Wilhelm Guttman, both of 
whom gave excellent accounts of them- 
selves. In the original cast, the réle 
of Carlotta was taken by Delia Rein- 
hardt. 

A new concert venture which was 
inaugurated in Berlin last season, has 
proved so eminently successful and fills 
such a great need in the city’s musical 
life as would seem to warrant its imi- 
tation in other places. This is the 

(Continued on page 92) 
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STOCK CHEERED AT 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Conductor Given a “Tusch” 
and Ovation on Twenty- 
Fifth Anniversary 


CuHIcaco, Jan. 20.—When Frederick 
Stock appeared on the rostrum for the 
Friday concert of Jan. 10, he was com- 
pletely taken by surprise when the or- 
chestra arose and accorded him a 
“tusch,” the audience likewise stand- 
ing and cheering the conductor who on 
that date celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his assumption of the 
position. A similar proceeding marked 
the concert on the following evening. 
The program for these concerts was 
as follows: 


Comedy Overture, Op. Sco vise cat Busoni 

Symphony, No. 3, in F............ Brahms 

Suite, “Hary eins eaten Kodaly 

Concerto for Piano, No. 4, in G.. Beethoven 
José Iturbi, Soloist. 


Although the Brahms was a last- 
minute substitution, it was accorded 
one of those mellow, genial readings 
which have endeared Mr. Stock to his 
large public. Busoni’s piece was light- 
hearted but conventional, the real com- 
edy relief of the day being provided by 
the lovable adventures of Kodaly’s 
hero. 

Iturbi had earlier made his local 
bow in recital, but his orchestral ap- 
pearance gave an opportunity to two 
large audiences to further examine his 
individual quality of superlatively pol- 
ished pianism. In craftsmanship it 
was enchantingly flawless. As a Bee- 
thoven interpretation it left something 
to be desired in feeling and assertive- 
ness. 

Paul Kochanski was the violin soloist 
at the Tuesday concert of Jan. 14, at 


which the following program was 
played: 
Overture, “Hgmont’’............. Beethoven 
Symphony, ONE Se Beethoven 
Concerto in D, for Violin...... Tchaikovsky 
Paul Kochanski, Soloist. 
Mr. Kochanski was warmly ap- 


plauded for some masterly violin play- 
ing in a work which afforded the per- 
former a wide latitude of interpreta- 
tion. Less marked was Mr. Stock’s 
latitude in Beethoven, although still of 
a desirable freedom. The orchestra’s 
playing was of an excellent quality. 

The annual program devoted to the 

memory of the orchestra’s founder, 
Theodore Thomas, listed the following 
compositions for performance on Jan. 
3 and 4: 

Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor..... Bach 
Transcribed for modern orchestra by 
Frederick Stock (First Performance). 

Marcia Funebre, from the “Eroica”’ 

Ss Ds it outisrak De Ukee he od Beethoven 
(Played in Memory of Horace S. Oakley) 
Symphony No. 7 in A Beethoven 
“Kin Heldenleben” ................ Strauss 

The only drawback to this program 

was its extreme length. The playing 
was of a consistently superlative char- 
acter, seldom equalled by this or any 
other orchestra. Mr. Stock’s transla- 
tion of the Passacaglia was marked by 
suitable restraint and _ tastefulness, 
save in the final climax, where he rang 
in gongs, bells and the whole array of 
“kitchen” utensils. The Funeral March 
was a tribute to the late Horace Oak- 
ley, long an active member of the Or- 
chestral Association. The symphony 
was undoubtedly the fastest, and yet 
the clearest and most sharply defined 
performance we have ever heard. The 
playing time ran six minutes less than 
the thirty-eight minutes of standard 
performance. Strauss’s autobiographical 
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essay, introduced to America by Theo- 
dore Thomas, concluded the memorial 
with playing quite the equal of that 
which had gone before. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 





Singer and Violinist Gave Program 


Devora Nadworney, contralto, and 
Naoum Blinder, violinist, were guests 
of honor at a musicale given in the 
Steinway studios Dec. 10, by Harriet 
Steel Pickernell and Paul P. Berthoud. 

Naoum Blinder opened the program 
with the first movement of Tschaikov- 
sky’s Violin Concerto. Devora Nad- 
worney sang a group of songs. The 
accompaniments for Miss Nadworney 
were played by Robert O’Connor. Mr. 
Blinder was assisted at the piano by 
Mr. Valentine Pavlowsky. 

Devora Nadworney, contralto, and 
George Morgan, baritone, who recently 
appeared together at one of the Bar- 
bizon concerts in New York, are to give 
further joint programs on tour. Har- 
riet Steel Pickernell is managing Mr. 
Morgan, and acting as concert rep- 
resentative for Miss Nadworney, by 


arrangement with the National Broad- 
casting Company with whom the latter 
is under contract. Miss Nadworney 
at her appearance on Dec. 12 at West- 
minster College, New Wilmington, Pa., 
sang the aria “Mon cceur s’ouvre a 
ta voix” from “Samson and Delilah.” 
The réle of Delilah, was one of 
Miss Nadworney’s successes during 
her two seasons’ engagement with the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company. 





Haarlem Philharmonic Gives Concert at 
Astor 


The second concert of the Haarlem 
Philharmonic Society was given in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Astor on the 
morning of Dec. 19. Several soloists 
were heard. Grace Divine, contralto of 
the Metropolitan, sang lieder by 
Schubert and opera airs of Meyerbeer 
and Donizetti. Herbert Heyner, En- 
glish baritone, presented folksongs and 
Christmas songs. 

Marcel Grandjany, French harpist, 
played solos. Evelyn Smith and 
Madeleine Marshall were the accom- 
panists. 


Honor 
Alexander Glazounoff 


New York “Bohemians” 


“Russian Night” was observed at the 
fourth regular monthly meeting of “The 
Bohemians,” held at the Harvard Club, 
New York, on Jan. 3. The guest of 
honor was Alexander Glazounoff, noted 
Russian composer, who is visiting 
America for appearances as conductor- 
composer. All the musicians perform- 
ing were Russians. Mr. Glazounoff was 
introduced by Rubin Goldmark, presi- 
dent, as the last of a group of famous 
Russian composers of the past two or 
three decades consisting of Tchaikov- 
sky, Rubinstein and his_ teacher, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. A Glazounoff pro- 
gram was then presented, including his 
String Quartet in D Minor, No. 5, 
played by Naoum Blinder, Theodore 
Katz, Mitya Stillman and Evsei Be- 
loussoff; the “Chant du Ménestrel” and 
“Spanish Serenade,”: for ‘cello, inter- 
preted by Mr. Beloussoff, with the com- 
poser at the piano, and three pieces for 
the piano, of which the Etude in C 
Major showed to advantage the pro- 
ficiency of the pianist, Ignace Hilsberg. 
A supper concluded festivities. 











Frank La Forge 


Voice Production, Coach- 
ing, Programme Building, 
Classes in Accompanying 
and Piano. 

(Leschetizky) 


mood and much nuance and color. 


season.—New York Sun. 


of his natural gifts. 


cores and repetitions. Mr. 





HARRINGTON VAN HOESEN, BARITONE, 
TRIUMPHS IN TOWN HALL RECITAL, 


admirable ease of manner, fine understanding of 
All in all, 
Hoesen is one of the best young singers heard here this 


The singer repeated the success achieved at his 
former appearances, for he has a voice of fine natural 
quality and the taste and musicianship to make the most 
The audience recalled the 
young singer enthusiastically, and there were many en- 
La Forge, who provided 


La Force-BERUMEN STUDIOS 





The following have studied voice with Frank La Forge for a number of. years: 
Alda and Matzenauer, Messrs. Lawrence Tibbett, Harrington van Hoesen and many others. 


LECTURES BY W. J. HENDERSON, FOUR MONDAYS 
FREQUENT RECITALS IN THE SPACIOUS STUDIOS 


SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE Ist—AUGUST 15th 


OF FRANK LA FORGE, 





PUPIL 


Comment of Leading Newspapers: 


masterly accompaniments, shared in the applause.—Vew 


Mr. van York Times. 


ELLSWORTH BELL, Secretary, 14 West 68th St., 


Telephone: Trafalgar 8993 


JANUARY 16, 


his talent is so pronounced and his interpretative 
ability so definite that already he has won certain suc- 
cess and a sincere following—New York American. 


‘ imbued with a feeling for the textual as well as 
the musical connotations of his programmatic material, 
Mr. van Hoesen found deserved favor with a large au- 


dience—New York Herald Tribune. 


New York, N. Y. 


Ernesto Berumen 


Concert Pianist and Peda- 
gogue, Piano Specializing 
in Interpretation and Tech- 
nique. 


Mmes. 


IN FEBRUARY 
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OTHERS, the world over, strive 
valiantly to give their children happiness—wholesome happiness, a chance to en- 
joy the richest, fullest lives. Contrary forces forever oppose mother’s hopes. 
Today, change—speed—unrest work to 





thwart her yearning for contentment—family affection—morality. Humanizing 
culture is spurned. Children are overwise and blasé. Adolescents mock marriage. 
Crime is luring youth to ruin. Men and women whiz through life to the clatter of 
the eternal machine—the Machine, a splendid servant, but a soulless master. 
Brutalizing forces of decadence threaten the heritage mothers would bequeath 
to their children. 


Is this, then, the time to strike a blow at music, the art which beyond all others 
sways the gentler nature of Man? No! 


But it will be a blow at music if Machine-made Sound is permitted to drive Living 
Music from the Theatre! Musical taste corrupted! Musical education discour- 
aged! Mothers have the right to a voice in this issue. They will not want their 
children to grow up in a world devoid of Living Music and all that it means to 
humanity. Here is their chance to cast a vote on this issue: 


i 

+ AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS M.A. 
: 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

« 

4 Gentlemen: Without further obligation on my part please enrol] my name in the Music Defense League 
s as one who is opposed to the elimination of Living Music from the theatres. 

a 

| 
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THEAMERICAN FEDERATION or MUSICIAN 


Comprising 140,000 professional musicians in the United States and Canada 


JOSEPH N. WEBER, President 
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“The Leners have moments of 
rare inspiration when they bring 
some magic power, which draws 
aside curtains and doors, to mirac- 
ulously sensitive pictures.” 

New York Telegraph 





“They perceived and delighted in 
a style intense, emotional, and ro- 
mantic, with a tightening of the 
nerves of music suited to the 
present day.” 

New York Evening World 





“Chamber music intensified, mag- 
nified, orchestralized made of the 
debut of the Lener String Quartet 
the most controversial event of 
the season.” 

New York Evening Post 





“The playing of the four artists 
was again marked by precision of 
attack, a beautifully fused appli- 
cation of dynamics, and a tone 
rich, rare, and alive.” 

New York Evening Sun 





“The players brought to the in- 
terpretation of this romantic pro- 
gram poetry, fantasy, and tem- 
perament. Their enormous range 
of dynamics in pianissimo effects 
was extraordinary.” 

New York American 





“A brilliantly successful Ameri- 
can premiere of this quartet. 
Their interpretation of classical 
music was of rare beauty. There 
was perfection of ensemble ‘bal- 
ance.” Washington Star 





“Infrequently as it happens, the 
Leners quite lived up to the ad- 
vance blasts of publicity. They 
unmistakably rank among the two 
or three finest string quartets the 
world knows today.” 

Chicago Herald Examiner 





Irving Weil, New York Evening Journal 


“We urge everyone who heretofore may have shied at 
music written for the four stringed instruments be- 
cause of some unfortunate or soporific experience of it, 
to put the prejudice aside and take an evening off to listen 
to this Lener Quartet. For it is the finest ensemble of its 
kind, barring only the now disbanded Flonzaleys. The men 
are all still under thirty-five and they play with an enormous 
dash and vigor that is perhaps foreign to men beyond their 
young middle-age. . . . It was the Beethoven Quartet with 
which the four players created their most arresting effect. 
Beethoven at his greatest always makes one feel that his 
music is about to become personally articulate, that the 
miracle of unearthly revelation is about to be performed. 
It never is, for it inevitably remains music; but it approaches 
the line of the unknowable more closely than anything else 
in art. This the Lener Quartet makes one feel, and only 
the greatest artists can do that.” 





T H E LEN E R 





STRING QUARTET 





“The famous Hungarian ensem- 
ble is one of the finest that has 
visited us in a long time. Quartet 
playing of supreme beauty and the 
rarest quality.” 

Chicago Daily News 





“This organization rates as high 
as any of the present day and de- 
serves to. It plays with a vivid 
tone which carries even when spun 
down it its finest thread.” 
Chicago Tribune 








Olin Downes, New York Times 


“TT HE Lener String Quartet made a brilliantly successful 
New York debut last night at Carnegie Hall. All the 
players are young men, who show their youth, vitality, and 
communicative emotion in their playing. . . . Every quality 
which conduces to quartet playing of the highest rank was 
shown last night. These players are individually accom- 
plished virtuosos. They have at the same time achieved 
a rarely eloquent and coordinated ensemble. They have 
the advantage, also, of the finest instruments to play upon. 
As a matter of fact, the tone of the quartet glows, and even 
blazes on occasion, and it is the proper vehicle for the 
virility and also the imagination of the performances... . 
The Lener Quartet brought to these compositions not only 
an appreciation of their traditions but also a freshness of 
spirit, a communicative fire, which rekindled old and famil- 
iar pages, and stirred the audience by their emotion as well 
as their classic beauty of form, line, and phrase. . . . It was 
an evening that whetted the pleasures and the appetites of 
lovers of chamber music.” 








Available October 20, 1930 
to January 15, 1931 


Concert Management Arthur Judson, Inc. 
Steinway Building, New York City 

















Lawrence Gilman, New York Herald Tribune 


«ff ET it be said at once that the celebrated foursome had 

not played more than a page or two before we were 
gladly willing to admit that this was unusual playing. The 
tone was luminous and fine-spun and delicately balanced. 
The style was brilliant, mature, patrician; the phrasing 
sensitive and just, and the scale of dynamics various and 
flexible. There is no question of the mastery by these 
players of all that makes for finely musical and poetic play- 
ing—mastery of nuance, poised and delicate inspiration, a 
sense of the tonal dream within the dream. There were 
moments in the playing of Beethoven’s quartet when one 
was ready to affirm that a more sympathetic intimacy of 
purpose, a completer artistic unity, would have been diffi- 
cult to attain. Yet we fancy that the most memorable playing 
of the evening was vouchsafed to us in the quartet’s traversal 
of the Adagio of Mozart’s B flat major quartet ... To be 
able to add to the beauty of such music is an achievement of 
inspiration that may well outlast the drums and tramplings 
of many more resounding conquests.” 





“The best quartet to have visited 
Philadelphia for many seasons. 
Outstanding characteristics were 
the perfection of the ensemble and 
the exceptional beauty of tone.” 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 





“A feast of music. These men 
were markedly distinguished by 
the excellent quality of their solo 
performances. A thoroughly ma- 
ture group of players.” 


Philadelphia Inquirer 





“Mindful of the many pleasant 
hours spent with the Flonzaleys, 
the audience, came with great ex- 
pectations, and was not disap- 
pointed. Thotough musicians and 
poets by temperament.” 
Indianapolis Star 





“The Leners are worthy succes- 
sors to the Flonzaleys who sup- 
plied us with chamber music for 
so many years. The three quar- 
tets were superbly played.” 
Indianapolis News 





“A concert which will be long re- 
membered. Perfection is more 
often aimed at than attained but 
the artists last night walked in 
exalted paths of sheer beauty.”’ 
New Haven Register 








PAll of the Beethoven recordings 
of the Lener Quartet are in the 
Beethoven Museum, Bonn, Ger- 
many, also in the Music Library 
in the White House, Washington, 
Be Ge 


i Columbia Records 
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Georges 
Barrere 


i] FLUTIST 
CONDUCTOR 


Barrere Little Symphony—Barrere Ensemble 





“Georges Barrére held aloft the glistening gold wand, otherwise 
the flute, in his graceful hands and drew forth tones of rare per- 
fection. He who is regarded as music’s greatest wit and humorist 
has never lost his virtuosity despite his intellectual, conductorial 
and social activities. He continues to hold complete sway as 
the master of the magic flute, whose sweet phrases might easily 
mesmerize the beasts of the field and the angels of the heavens. 
The timbre which is the common quality of all other flutists 
becomes idealized in the singing of Barrére’s flute. Other per- 
formances are interlined with puffs of breath, pushing ever so 
slightly from less restrained lips. Other melodies fail to achieve 
the purity of Barrére’s limpid river of sound. ... The perform- 
ance gave impetus to the query: Why so seldom do we hear the 
flute as solo instrument? And the echo answered, because there 


is but one Barrére.” —Cuartes D. Isaacson. 
New York Telegraph, Dec. 23, 1929. 


SOPRANO Season 1930-31 Now Booking 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 
Steinway Building New York City 




















Concert Management Arthur Judson, Inc. 


Steinway Building (Steinway Piano) New York City 























ERNEST 


SCHELLING 


CONDUCTOR 


Young People’s Concerts 
( junior Orchestral Concerts and Two Series of Children’s Concerts) 


Philharmonic-Symphony Society of New York 


Children’s Concerts 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 





Children’s Concerts 





Concert Management ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. Philadelphia Orchestra 


Steinway Building New York City 


Symphony Concerts for Young People of East Orange, N. J. 
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Enjoys Plethora of Brilliant Music 














TEE 





Leopold Stokowski, Conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


Quaker City Enjoys Phenom- 


enally Rich Year with 
Philadelphia Orchestra as 
Particular Lodestar and 
Series by New York Play- 
ers—Opera Provided by 
Two Resident and Three 
Visiting Companies, In- 
cluding the Metropolitan— 
Many Home Ensembles 
and Choruses Swell For- 
midable Roster of Events 


By W. R. Murphy 


HILADELPHIA, Jan. 20.—T he 
Quaker City musical annals for the 
season of 1929-30 have been opulent in 
quantity and rich in quality. In bulk 
there has been a recession, as a sort of 
reaction from the over-musicalizing of 
the town in the two immediately pre- 
ceding years. If the number of events 
has somewhat diminished, albeit only 
slightly, there have been enough sched- 
uled to provide concerts, operas or re- 
citals for nearly every day of the week, 
including Sunday; and many days, espe- 
cially Sunday, have had a multiplicity 
of affairs. 

With the temporary cessation of ac- 
tivities of the Pennsylvania Grand 
Opera Company, Franceso Pelosi, di- 
rector, and Aldo Franchetti, conductor, 
the operatic quota has been reduced to 
more reasonable proportions. The 
Metropolitan has twenty-two perform- 
ances listed; the Civic Opera, sixteen, 
and the Philadelphia Grand Opera, 
twelve. In addition, the traveling Ger- 
man Opera Company has added nine 
and the Apollo, under Rodolfo Pili, two. 

The public response has been gratify- 
ing to all music activities, the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra as usual being sold out; 
the Metropolitan performances like- 
wise; the other opera companies having 





Photo by Kubey-Rembrandt Studios 
Clara Barnes Abbott, Director, Munici- 
pal Bureau of Music 





Helen Pulaski Innes, Associate Director 

of Municipal Bureau of Music; Conduc- 

tor of Matinee Musical Club Chorus, 

and Secretary of Philadelphia Society 
for Contemporary Music 


large subscription lists, and the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony largely 
increasing its patronage. 

There have been a number of signifi- 
cant events already given and worthy 
of note for future reference. The most 
important was the production of the 
original “Boris Godounoff” by the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, the Mendelssohn 
Club and distinguished soloists, in the 
original scoring of Moussorgsky—really 
a complex of his two versions. Leopold 
Stokowski conducted and the choral 
work was prepared by Bruce Carey, 
conductor of the Mendelssohn. 

Another important event was the first 
Philadelphia performance of the Bee- 
thoven “Missa Solemnis,” with full 
chorus and orchestra, by the Brahms 
Chorus, directed by N. Lindsay Norden. 
In the choral line, too, should be men- 
tioned the thirty-third annual perform- 
ance of “Messiah” by the Choral So- 
ciety, directed each year by Dr. Henry 
Gordon Thunder, and the American pre- 
miere of “The Coming of Christ,” John 
Masefield’s mystery play, with music by 





Mrs. Joseph Leidy, President, Philadel- 
phia Grand Opera Company 














Mrs. 


Director, 


William C. Hammer, 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 


Gustav Holst, by the Choral Art So- 
ciety, under Dr. H. Alexander Mat- 
thews. 

The operatic chronicle also has been 
full, outstanding events being the local 
premiere of “The Sunken Bell” by the 
Metropolitan; the American premiere 
of Eugene Goossens’ “Judith” by the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera; the Civic 
Opera’s admirable pioneer cycle of the 
“Nibelungen Ring,” and revivals of sev- 
eral operas absent locally for many 
years, such as “The Girl of the Golden 
West,” “The Juggler of Notre Dame,” 
with Mary Garden, “Pique-Dame” in 
Russian (Philadelphia), “Prince Igor’ 
in Russian by an all-Russian cast 
(Civic), “Romeo and Juliet” (Civic), 
“Lakmé” (Philadelphia), and other 
works neglected by the Metropolitan 
for years in its Philadelphia weekly 
visits. 


Noted Guests for Philadelphia 
Orchestra 


At this writing the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra has already dispensed seven- 
teen of its sets of concerts, enlarged 
this year to thirty. As usual, the regu- 
lar season consists of Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening concerts in the 
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Mrs. Henry M. Tracy, President and 
General Manager, Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company 





Helen Ackroyd Clare, President, Phila- 
delphia Music Club 


Academy of Music, supplemented by 
ten programs in a special overflow se- 


ries, with identical programs, con- 
ductors and soloists, on Monday even- 
ings. 


Mr. Stokowski took his temporary 
farewell at the concerts of Dec. 20-21 
for his customary winter recess, and 
the Orchestra is now in charge of Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch till the concert of March 
1. Mr. Gabrilowitsch this year is 
billed as joint conductor with Mr. Sto- 
kowski, instead of, as in the past, guest 
conductor. For the concerts of March 
7-8, Tullio Serafin, of the Metropolitan, 
will be guest conductor. For those of 
March 14-15, Emil Mlynarski of War- 
saw, the new conductor of the Philadel- 
phia Grand Opera Company and head 
of the Curtis Institute orchestra de- 
partment, will make his first appear- 
ance with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
On March 21-22, Artur Bodanzky of 
the Metropolitan and the Friends of 
Music, New York, will make his first ap- 
pearance here with the Orchestra. Mr 
Stokowski will return for the March 28 
concert and will finish out the season 
ending with the program of April 26. 

Mr. Stokowski has divulged a large 
number of Philadelphia or American 

(Continued on page 75) 
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The 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


maintained by 


The Philadelphia Orchestra Association 


Founded 1900 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI « OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 
Conductors 





ALEXANDER SMALLENS 
Assistant Conductor 


TULLIO SERAFIN 


(Courtesy Metropolitan Opera Co.) 


ARTUR BODANZKY 


(Courtesy Metropolitan Opera Co.) 


EMIL MYLNARSKI 
Guest Conductors 


a 
| SEASON 1929 - 1930 
Concerts in Philadelphia 


30 Friday Afternoons 10 Monday Evenings 
30 Saturday Evenings 1 Philadelphia Forum 
8 Children’s Concerts 


Out of Town 
10 New York 1 Princeton 
1 New York (Special) 1 Wilmington 
4 Washington 1 Hartford 
4 Baltimore 1 Richmond 
A 
ARTHUR JUDSON, Manager LOUIS A. MATTSON, Assistant Manager 


809 Packard Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Steinway Is the Official Piano of The Philadelphia Orchestra 
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French Capital Claims Palm for Continuous Musical Activities 
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Seven Resident Orchestras, 
Two Opera Houses, Thea- 
tres Devoted to Light 
Music, Chamber Organi- 
zations and Innumerable 
Recitalists Provide Music 
Lovers with Continuous 
Banquet 


By André Mangeot 


ARIS, Jan. 15.—Is there any town 

in the world where musical activity 
is more intense than in Paris? Prob- 
ably not. Is there a town that has 
seven big regular orchestras, two opera 
houses which are open the whole year, 
ten or more theaters with lighter 
music, and a countless number of re- 
citals and concerts of chamber music? 

Let us count the orchestras. To be- 
gin with the old Society of the Con- 
certs of the Conservatory which is 
more than a hundred years old, and 
which is conducted by Phillipe Gaubert 
with such wonderful enthusiasm in 
spite of all his other work, because he 
conducts also at the opéra and teaches 
flute at the Conservatory. 

Although the classics are most fa- 
vored by this society, it is not afraid 
to renew its programs by giving mod- 
ern works such as “Ariane et Barbe 
Bleue,” by Paul Dukas, Honegger’s 
“Rugby,” “Escales,” by Jean Ibert, 
“Circenses,” by Paul Mazellier, the 
“Festin de l’Araignée,” by Roussel, 
“Don Quichotte,” by Tournemire and 
“Stanas” in which Philippe Gaubert 
shows that he is also a very talented 
composer. 


Colonne Concerts 


The Colonne Concerts continue to 
have their usual success at the Chate- 
let, every Saturday and Sunday. The 
ability of the conductor, Gabriél Pierné 
and the splendid training of the or- 
chestra make up for the insufficient 
rehearsals. Among the first perform- 
ances we must mention a Danse rus- 
tique by Jeanne Leleu (Grand Prix de 
Rome), a very remarkable work, “Sur 
la mort de deux Héros,” by W. Dyck, 
in remembrance of the two airmen 
Nungesser and Coli, “L’Orient,” by 
Paul Fievet, “Les Chants de la Mer,” 
by Gaubert and “Impressions d’Ar- 
denne,” by J. Jongen, director of the 
Brussels Conservatory. 

The orchestra founded by Charles 
Lamoureux who was succeeded by 
Camille Chevillard and Paul Paray 
(now at Monte Carlo) has been con- 
ducted since 1927 by Albert Wolf, one 
of the most talented conductors in the 
world as regards memory, as he con- 
ducts nearly always without score. He 
also gives two concerts a week at the 
Salle Gaveau. He has made a most 
worthy effort to make known the mod- 
ern French symphonies of Vincent 
d’Indy, Chausson, Paul Dukas and 
Magnard. He also gave a large part 
of “Komor,” a musical story on a 
Breton poem, by a composer from Tou- 
louse, A. Piriou, whose name should be 
remembered. 

The Pasdeloup concerts have the 
most beautiful hall in Paris, the 
Champs Elysées Theater. Rhené-Baton 
and Inghelbrecht are the conductors 
but as they both travel very often, one 
in Russia, the other in Algeria, they 
sometimes ask composers to replace 
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them. In this way Alfred Bachelet, 
the new Academician, conducted Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth Symphony. Arthur 
Honegger conducted his own composi- 
tion, “Judith,” and Darius Milhaud, his 
“Coephores.” 

To these four pre-war orchestras we 
must add those which have been founded 





was given the privilege of presenting 
for the first time the new Capriccio 
with the composer at the piano. We 
are so used to having Stravinsky trans- 
form his style and robbing himself of 
all Prussian influence that it was sur- 
prising to find him once again him- 
self. The orchestration of this work 


Stage of Wood-lined Concert Hall in Ecole Normale, Paris 


in more recent years. The most im- 
portant of these is the Paris Symphony 
Orchestra, which was started at the 
same time as the new Salle Pleyel. 


Paris Symphony Continues 


The founders of this orchestra have 
repudiated the principle of an Associa- 
tion which consists of dividing the 
profits among the musicians. The As- 
sociation wished to assure a regular 
salary, and to enable its members to 
do so accumulated a capital of two 
million francs, which was almost en- 
tirely used up the first year. Another 
sum of money has made it possible to 
continue a second year under the ar- 
tistic conductorship of Pierre Monteux, 
who has been acting as substitute for 
Mengelberg till January. 

Mr. Monteux began the season here, 
and in his absence many foreign con- 
ductors have taken his place. Before 
leaving for America, Mengelberg was 
welcomed back to Paris by a large num- 
ber of admirers. Sir Henry Wood, the 
well-known English conductor, gave us 
a hearing of Vaughan Williams’ Lon- 
don Symphony, and Georges Schree- 
voigt played the First Symphony of 
Sibelius, the Finnish composer. Anser- 
met, Stravinsky’s favorite conductor, 


is wonderful, and the piano has a most 
interesting part. 

“L’Aubade,” by Francis Poulenc, 
seems rather factitious and not so good 
as the Concert Champétre of last year. 
Herman Abendroth from Cologne gave 
an excellent performance of Max Re- 
ger’s “Boecklin,’ a work almost un- 
known in Paris, which made a great 
impression. To finish the year Her- 
mann Scherchen gave us the entire 
hearing of Bach’s Art of the Fugue, 
orchestrated for strings. It is a mag- 
nificent work but a little long. 


Poulet’s New Orchestra 


Another excellent orchestra is the 
one founded by Gaston Poulet in 1926. 
He first started in a modest way at the 
Salle Comedia with thirty musicians, 
but is now at the Théatre Sarah Bern- 
hardt with an orchestra of seventy. 
After having been one of our best vio- 
linists and famous with his String 
Quartet, Mr. Poulet now devotes his 
entire time to conducting. He is an 
admirable musician and conductor, and 
his performances are always animated 
and interesting. He is certainly one 
of the first French conductors of the 
day. He conducts also in several thea- 
tres and at the University concerts at 








the Sorbonne. He is seconded by an- 
other young and enthusiastic conductor, 
Vladimir Golschmann. 

Yet another orchestra has just been 
founded by Robert Siohan, which plays 
at the Théatre Gaité Lyrique. One 
cannot truthfully say that it was nec- 
essary, but Siohan has a great deal of 
ambition and determination. Marius 
Francois Gaillard is also very ambi- 
tious, and he, too, has given up the pi- 
ano for the orchestra. On the first 
program was an excellent concerto by 
Pipkop, a young Bulgarian pupil of 
Dukas. 

One may well wonder how all these 
orchestras are able to exist and to pay 
their musicians, their halls, their ad- 
vertisements and all of their other dif- 
ferent expenses. The State comes to 
their aid and grants them subsidies, 
the largest of which is 80,000 francs 
for the Colonne and Lamoureux. Al- 
though the concert halls are not always 
quite filled, there is always an inter- 
ested public ready to hear new works 
by modern composers. 


Debussy and Fauré Still Missed 


The blank caused by the deaths of 
Debussy and Fauré is not filled, and 
the composer on whom we counted the 
most to replace them, Paul Dukas, 
has not published any work since “Le 
Peri.” We hope, however, that this 
year we will hear his “Divertissement 
Chorégraphique” at the Opéra. It is 
true that he is very busy teaching at 
the Conservatory and the Ecole Nor- 
male and has besides many other func- 
tions. It is a hard task for a composer 
to live entirely by his compositions, 
and nearly all of them are obliged to 
do other work as well, especially if they 
compose Sonatas and Symphonies. 


Unique Concert Auditorium 


Before speaking about the most re- 
markable artist we have heard during 
the last three months, we must men- 
tion the opening of a new concert hall, 
that of the Ecole Normale. This school 
was founded in 1920 and has developed 
to such an extent with more than 500 
pupils and sixty professors that, in 
1927, it was necessary to purchase a 
large and luxurious building on the 
Boulevard Malsherbes. 

This establishment has just been 
completed by the construction of a 
hall with 500 seats for recitals and 
chamber music. The famous architect, 
Auguste Perret, has hit upon a most 
effective way of solving the problem of 
acoustics by the shape of the hall and 
by lining the walls with a covering of 
thin wood. The whole atmosphere of 
the auditorium is sympathetic and com- 
fortable. The hall was inaugurated 
last June for Alfred Cortot’s interpre- 
tation classes and by a sensational con- 
cert conducted by Mr. Cortot, assisted 
by Jacques Thibaud and Mmes. Ritter- 
Ciampi and Croiza. A great many ar- 
tists have already appeared in this 
hall and have all found it incomparable. 
In a few days Alfred Cortot will con- 
duct his first chamber orchestra con- 
cert there, and he will give a few re- 
citals later. 

Since I have spoken of the Ecole 
Normale, I must tell you that there 
are pupils of thirty-five different na- 
tionalities in the school. There are 
about twenty-five Americans in Nadia 
Boulanger’s harmony and counterpoint 
class. These pupils often attain nota- 
ble efficiency, as is the case with Mau- 

(Continued on page 125) 
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Gina Pinnera to Sing 
Important Roéles at 
Berlin Staatsoper 








Gina Pinnera and Her European Mana- 
ger, Max Walther, Snapped Immediately 
After the Soprano’s Enormous Success 
at Her First Berlin Recital on Dec. 14 


Gina Pinnera, American dramatic so- 
prano, who has been making a trium- 
phant concert tour of the principal cities 
in Europe since early in December, 
when she opened in Oslo, will make her 
operatic debut at the Staatsoper in Ber- 
lin on Feb. 9, when she will sing the 
name part in “Aida.” Miss Pinnera has 
also been engaged to sing the stellar 
role of Valentine in the premiere pro- 
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duction of Meyerbeer’s “Die Hugenot- 
ten” in March at the same house. Leo 
Blech will conduct both performances. 

Miss Pinnera’s European representa- 
tive, Max Walther, head of the Interna- 
tionales Impresariat, of Berlin, is 
booked to sail from Germany on Jan. 
31 for his first trip to America, and is 
due to arrive in New York on Feb. 11. 
The impresario expects to stay here 
about a month, during which time he 
will attend many major concerts and 
opera performances. It is his desire to 
become acquainted with American mu- 
sical conditions and our business meth- 
ods as applied to music. 





Miami Orchestra Opens Fourth Season 


MIAMI, Jan. 20.—The University of 
Miami Symphony Orchestra under the 
direction of Arnold Volpe opened its 
fourth season with its first subscrip- 
tion concert Jan. 5, at the Miami Se- 
nior High School Auditorium. Hannah 
Spiro Asher, pianist, was the soloist. 

The program was outstanding in va- 
riety and contrast comprising Weber’s 
overture “Oberon”; Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s symphonic suite “Scheherazade” 
with Jane French, concert-master, 
playing the incidental solos; two move- 
ments from Arnold Volpe’s String 
Quartet arranged for string orchestra; 
Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto (first 
movement) and “Finlandia” by Sibe- 
lius. 

The orchestra again showed marked 
advance in its standard of performance 
playing with fine unity and responsive- 
ness to the conductor’s baton 

After Mr. Volpe’s numbers, exam- 
ples of effective writing for strings 
there was a prolonged ovation for the 
composer-conductor. The program was 
broadcast by station WQAM. 
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MIAMI ORCHESTRA BEGINS NEW SERIES 





Hannah Spiro Asher Plays 
at First Concert—Club 
Hears Indian Music 


MIAMI, FLA., Jan. 20.—The concert 
season in this city was formally opened 
with the first symphony concert at the 
University Jan. 12 with Arnold Volpe 
directing and Hannah Spiro Asher as 
soloist. The concerts this year are be- 
ing supported mainly by subscriptions 
and the attendance is unusually good. 
The concerts will continue at two-week 
intervals throughout the season. 

Miss L. C. Wattles, Professor Emeri- 
tus of Oberlin Conservatory, recently 
made a gift to the Conservatory of the 
University comprising many chamber 
music works and a large number of 
copies of famous sculptures gathered 
in her many trips abroad. 

Mabel Madison Watson, composer- 
teacher, and Lily LeGrande Love, who 
have joint studios in Philadelphia, 
toured the Southern states recently and 
spoke in Homestead to people interested 
in their method of teaching little chil- 
dren. Miss Watson gave the same lec- 
ture she gave in Ireland, England and 
Scotland last summer and Miss Love il- 
lustrated the points on piano and vio- 
lin. They also made stop-overs in Mi- 
ami Beach and Orlando. 

Mrs. Dazey Brown died recently at 
ker sister’s home in Redland. Mrs. 
Brown was well known as a teacher 
and pipe organist in Cincinnati before 
she came here two years ago because 
of failing health. She was a writer 
for several magazines and a lecturer. 

Harry Lauder will appear here in 


concert on Jan. 27. Roy D. Smith, di- 
rector of the Royal Scotch Highlanders 
Pand, has ordered all members of the 
band to attend for the points they may 
gain in interpretation of their own 
Scotch numbers. 

Manna-Zucca is promoting many 
concerts of varied character in her club 
programs every Monday afternoon. 
Last week the program was native In- 
dian music by Indian performers and 
was intensely interesting. 
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Louise Vermont in Charge of Allen- 
Pichler Artist Teachers Bureau 


During the absence in Europe of 
Julia Allen, the Allen-Pichler Artist 
Teachers Bureau is in the hands of 
Louise Vermont, the well-known con- 
cert contralto. The bureau has the en- 
viable record of having placed an un- 
usually large number of teachers in 
leading music schools and conserva- 
tories. Miss Vermont is now actively 
engaged in negotiating with many of 
the schools and colleges throughout the 
country for the season of 1930-1931. 





Goodson to Be Soloist with Manhattan 
Symphony Orchestra 


Katharine Goodson, the English 
pianist who is again touring this coun- 
try after an absence of seven years, 
will appear as soloist with the Man- 
hattan Symphony Orchestra, Henry 
Hadley, conductor. Miss Goodson will 
play the Beethoven Emperor Concerto 
with this organization at Mecca Audi- 
torium on Feb. 9. 
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LAZAR 8S. SAMOILOFF 


RENOWNED 


VOCAL PEDAGOGUE 


Teacher of World Famous Singers 


WILL TEACH AT 614 SOUTH VAN NESS AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
UNTIL JULY 10th 


Under the Management of L. E. Behymer 


Mr. Samoiloff will hold Master Classes in Portland, Oregon, and Seattle, Washington. Lectures 
will be in Vancouver, B. C., and Victoria, B. C. Dates to be announced later. Under manage- 


ment of Mr. and Mrs. S. Vann. 


From July 15th to September 15th 








For information, write Mr. and Mrs. S. VANN, Studio Bldg., Portland, Oregon, or 





614 South Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles, Califortia. 
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HICAGO, Jan. 20.—Eight hundred 

musicians and music-lovers gathered 
in the ballroom of the Palmer House 
on Jan. 12 to pay tribute to Frederick 
Stock at the gala dinner tendered him 
by the Bohemians of Chicago on the 
occasion of his twenty-fifth anniversary 
as conductor of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Among sixty-five messages received 
and read were expressions of apprecia- 
tion from President Hoover, Gov. Louis 
L. Emmerson, Eugen Ysaye, Josef 
Hofmann, John McCormack, Willem 
Mengelberg, Alfred Cortot, Gustav 
Holst, the Bohemians of New York, 
Frank Damrosch, Alfred Hertz, Harold 
Bauer, Louis Eckstein, Steinway and 
Sons, and Frederick J. Wessels, former 
manager of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Among notables of the music world 
in attendance were Ernestine Schu- 
mann Heink—who received a rising 
tribute from the gathering; Giorgio 
Polacco, Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Claire Dux, Rudolph Ganz, Ernest 
Hutcheson, Elly Ney, Mischa Levitzki, 
John Alden Carpenter and Reinald 
Werrenrath, not to mention the artists 
who participated in the program, and 
practically all the leading musicians 
of the city, as well as music patrons 
and society leaders. 

Herbert Witherspoon officiated as 
toastmaster. Tribute was paid to the 
conductor’s achievements by Karleton 
Hackett, critic of the Chicago Evening 
Post; Charles H. Hamill, president of 
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Stock Is Féted at Dinner Marking 


25th Year as Symphony Conductor 
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the Orchestral Association, who stated 
that during the quarter century of his 
service, Mr. Stock had never had a 
written contract nor ever once men- 
tioned the question of salary; Samuel 
Insull, president of the Chicago Civic 
Opera; and Ernest Hutcheson, who 
brought the greetings of three New 
York organizations, the Bohemians, 
the Juilliard Musical Foundation and 
the Beethoven Association. 


Presentations Made 


At the conclusion of the speeches, 
Mr. Stock was presented with a hand- 
some hall clock by the Bohemians, of 
which he is the first president. Mrs. 
Stock was presented with a_ small 
framed picture of her husband. Mr. 
Stock’s reply to the felicitations 
showered upon him was a tribute to the 
many prominent Chicagoans who, in 
one way or another, have aided in the 
development of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, and the progress of music 
in the city. 

He expressed his gratitude to the 
directors and trustees of the Orchestral 
Association; to his associates, Fred- 
erick Wessels and Henry E. Voegeli of 
the orchestral management; to the 
press of Chicago and the public. 

Following the speeches, a musical 
program was presented. The A Cap- 
pella Choir of Northwestern University, 
directed by Peter C. Lutkin, sang 
works of Palestrina and Dean Lutkin; 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison played a 
Chopin Rondo and the Bach-Bauer 
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The Guest of Honor and a Few of the Noted Musical Folk Present at the Testi- 
monial Dinner to Frederick Stock: Left to Right. Claire Dux Swift, Mr. Stock, 
Herbert Witherspoon, Mrs. Stock, and Ernest Hutcheson 


Fantasie in A Minor; and several com- 
positions by the guest of honor were 
performed: the Scherzo from the 
Quartet in C Minor, played by the 
Gordon String Quartet; two songs, “An 
Ein Johanniswiirmchen” and “Im 
Volskton,” sung by Claire Dux, with 
Frederick Schauwecker at the piano. 
The “big surprise” of the evening came 
when Mr. Stock’s Symphonie Waltz and 
“Hymn to Liberty” were played by the 
entire Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
the former conducted by Eric DeLa- 
marter, the latter by Jacques Gordon. 
At the conclusion, Mr. Stock was 
greeted with shouts and cheers and 
forced to make another speech in the 
vresence of the orchestra. A. G. 


Chicago Opera Singers to Give Operetta 
Series in Civic Theater 


CHICAGO, Jan. 20.— Announcement 
of a nine weeks’ season of light opera, 
beginning on Monday, April 21, has 
been made by Samuel Insull, president 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 
The performances will be held in the 
Civic Theater, adjoining the Civic 
Opera House, and prominent members 
of the Civic Opera will participate. 
Light operas of established popularity 
will make up the repertoire. Announce- 
ment of personnel will be made later. 
The organization will have at its dis- 
posal all the scenic and mechanical re- 
sources of the Chicago Civic Opera. 

A. G. 











Boston Herald: 


BRUCE 


SIMONDS 


Pianist 


His recitals in New York and Boston are features of the season 
and never fail to draw connoisseurs of the highest type of pianistic art. 


New York Sun: 











“The name, Bruce Simonds, connotes 
perfect limpidity and fluency in passage 
work. It connotes also a rare power to 
evoke tone colors and play poetic and 
imaginative music with skill and under- 
standing, but now to these powers must 
be added the ability to play majestic and 
noble music with passion and intensity.” 


Boston Transcript: 


“There are no dry moments when Mr. 
Simonds pursues his classics, romantics, 
and his moderns.” 


Steinway Piano 


“He is an unusually rare type of per- 
former, combining a beautiful piano tone, 
clarity of conception, and polished re- 
sources in finger work and coloring.” 


New York Times: 


“A pianist of fine musicianship, sincer- 
ity, and sensitiveness to the appeal of 
music of many forms and periods. An 
artistic arrangement of his program gave 
his performance something of the char- 
acter of a survey in miniature of the 
historical background of piano literature, 
interpreted with a deep understanding 
and communicative zeal of the true 
artist.” 


Bookings made NQW for season 1930-31 
Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Fisk Building, New York, N. Y. 





























Chicago Opera Booked for 
Annual Visit—Symphony 
to Celebrate Golden Jubi- 
lee Next Year—Smaller 
Orchestras and Choral 
Bodies Active in Music’s 
Interests 


By W. J. Parker 


OSTON, Jan. 20.—One of the sig- 

nificant phases of this season’s 
musical activities in Boston was the 
praiseworthy attempt to place grand 
opera upon a permanent and paying 
basis in a city which is to the forefront 
in other high-class musical events. 
Though the “trys,” three in number, 
failed at each inception, the backers 
of permanent grand opera are not dis- 
couraged and, at least in one case, that 
of the Boston Opera Company, will 
keep everlastingly at it until success 
is achieved. 

Profiting by mistakes made, it is said 
that the organization will first estab- 
lish: a substantial fund, and on this 
foundation will build the operatic 
structure which will give at least a 
four or eight weeks’ season of grand 
opera. The intentions and incentives 
are available; but, a musical Maecenas 
lacking, the wherewithal will be pro- 
vided by music-lovers in and out of 
clubs that abound in Greater Boston. 
Some hold that Society will have to give 
its consent before a permanent grand 
opera company can be operative. Be 
this as it may, others, and they are 
many, are firm in the belief that opera 
with financial backing will win, ir- 
respective of any particular social 
group’s approval. Music-lovers and 
ambitious students want the highest 
form of musical art and will support 
it, provided the prices are right and 
the presentations given in true artistic 
form. 

There is small need to go into detail 
concerning the operatic failures of the 
recent past. Their story was told in 
previous issues of MUSICAL AMERICA. 
Failures in this regard are incentives 
to future success, and one of the grand 
opera companies is far from defunct, if 
current comment is to be believed. 





Richard Burgin, Concertmaster, Boston 
Symphony 
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Boston Holds High Standard in Field of Music 
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Photo by Garo 
Serge Koussevitzky, Conductor, Boston 
Symphony 


As in the past, all 
of Boston’s major mu- 
sical activities eman- 
ate from Symphony 
Hall, the home of the 
Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Serge 
Koussevitzky. The or- 
chestra’s forty-ninth 
season opened in Oc- 
tober, and already its 
extra evening con- 
certs and another se- 
ries for children are 
well under way. The 
composition of the or- 
chestra is practically 
the same as in pre- 
ceding years. Dr. 
Koussevitzky has an 
organ tuned to his 
fastidious and _  un- 
errir.g musical taste 
which ranks the Bos- 
ton Orchestra among 
the world’s 
symphony orchestras. 

Next year marks the golden jubilee 
of the orchestra’s foundation under 
Major Henry Higginson, who gave it 
a wealth of financial support from 
birth and adolescence up to lusty man- 
hood, making it a Boston institution, 
and one famed the world over. 


Jubilee to Be Celebrated 


Due recognition will be made of its 
fiftieth anniversary. Rumors have 
been rife that in the summer of 1930 
it may show its rare musical wares un- 
der the baton of Dr. Koussevitzky to 
the music lovers in the capitals of 
Europe. Be this as it may, some meet 
attention will be given to the orches- 
tra’s half century of existence. So 
versatile a musician is Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky, that it is only natural to be- 
lieve that he would not cavil in bring- 
ing such a band of musicians to the 
auditoriums of the leading cities of the 
British Isles and the continent. 
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The orchestra’s work to date this 
season has been masterful and gratify- 
ingly supported, nor does Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky, prima-donna like, monopolize 
the musical limelight. To date, solo- 
ists with the orchestra have been fre- 
quent. The following artists so far 
have appeared: Jacques Thibaud, vio- 
linist; Jose Iturbi, piano; Povla 
Frijsh, soprano, who sang the solos in 
Charles Martin Loeffler’s “Canticum 
Fratris Solis.” It was the first op- 
portunity for Bostonians to hear Mr. 
Loeffler’s composition, and the composer 
received an ovation, which he gener- 
ously shared with conductor, soloist and 
orchestra. 

After its January visit to New York 
and Brooklyn, Alexander Glazounoff 
was to conduct concerts on Jan. 17 
and 18 in a program of his own com- 
positions, which include the Concerto 
for Violin, Op. 82, in which Benno 
Rabinoff was to play the solo. Dr. 
Koussevitzky will conduct the Young 
People’s Concerts on Jan. 28 and 29, as- 
sisted by Richard Burgin, concert- 
master. There will be brief explanatory 
remarks with stereopticon slides by 
Alfred H. Meyer. 


People’s Symphony Thrives 


The People’s Symphony Orchestra is 
very much to the fore this season and 
has gratifyingly large audiences for 
its concerts in the Metropolitan Thea- 
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leading George W. Chadwick, Director, New England Conservatory 


ter on Sunday afternoons. Henry 
Hadley has conducted two of the con- 
certs, and Theophile Wendt one. At 
Mayor James M. Curley’s inaugu- 
ration, Monday, Jan. 6, the orchestra 
was heard under the baton of William 
Dodge. Dr. John A. O’Shea, supervisor 
of music in the Boston Public Schools, 
was at the organ during the inaugural 
ceremonies. The People’s Symphony 
Orchestra has won its way into popular 
favor by offering the best in music 
to the masses at a nominal sum. It 
is an established institution and fig- 
ures largely in the musical life of the 
community. 

The Handel and Haydn Society, 
founded in 1815, which has not missed 
a series of concerts yearly during its 
long life, has taken on new life under 
the commendable leadership of Thomp- 
son Stone. This conductor also has the 
Apollo Club of 100 men’s voices under 
his direction, and both organizations 





Ethel Leginska, Conductor, Boston 
Women’s Symphony Orchestra 


loom large in the city’s musical life. 

Arthur Fiedler, of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, who has conducted 
the Boston Symphony “Pop” concerts 
in spring and early summer, this year 
leads the Cecilia Society, in the place 
of Malcolm Lang, resigned. Under Mr. 
Fiedler’s baton, the club is rehearsing 
Debussy’s “Martyrdom of St. Sebas- 
tian” and Bruckner’s “Te Deum,” 
which will be given with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at Symphony 
Hall and on the early spring tour of 
the Symphony. Mr. Fiedler, last year 
at the conclusion of the “Pop” con- 
certs, led a large orchestra of sym- 
phony players in a series of open-air 
concerts on the Charles River Espla- 
nade. Though an innovation at the 
time, it received the plaudits of press 
and people, and will be repeated in the 
coming season. Mr. Fiedler will also 
conduct the Art Museum concerts in 
the early spring. His Boston Sin- 
fonietta Society is very much in de- 
mand. 

Plans for the two weeks’ season 
of the Chicago Opera Company, Feb. 3 
to 15, continue apace. The Boston- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Arthur Fiedler, Conductor, Cecilia So- 
ciety, Sinfonietta and Assistant Conduc- 
tor, Boston Symphony Pops 
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Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager, 
New England Conservatory 
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H. B. Williams, Concert Manager 





Boston 
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Chicago Opera Association, a local or- 
ganization, has society’s au fait, which 
means much in the presentation of 
grand opera, whether it is in Boston or 
‘Bogota. It is the eighth season of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, and 
some choice offerings are on this year’s 
musical menu. 

The following are the operas, dates 
and personnel of 1930’s season, each 
of which is subject to change, should 
the exigency present itself: 

Monday evening, Feb. 3, “Die Walk- 
tire,” Frida Leider, Eva Turner, Maria 
Olszewska, Theodore Strack, Alexander 
Kipnis, Edouard Cotreuil. Conductor, 
Egon Pollak. 

Tuesday evening, Feb. 4, 
Rosa Raisa, Cyrena Van Gordon, 
Charles Marshall, Cesare Formichi, 
Chase Baromeo, Virgilio Lazzari. Con- 
ductor, Giorgio Polacco. 

Wednesday matinee, Feb. 5, “Faust,” 
Edith Mason, Maria Claessens, Ada 
Paggi, René Maison, Richard Bonelli, 
»Virgilio Lazzari. Conductor, Frank St. 
Leger. 

Wednesday evening, Feb. 5, “Tosca,” 
Claudia Muzio, Antonio Cortis, Vanni- 
Marcoux, Vittorio Trevisan. Conductor, 
Roberto Moranzoni. 


“Aida,” 
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Thursday evening, Feb. 6, “Tristan 
und Isolde,” Frida Leider, Maria Ols- 
zewska, Theodore Strack, Richard Bo- 
nelli, Alexander Kipnis. Conductor, Mr. 
Pollak. 

Friday evening, Feb. 7, “Louise,” 
Mary Garden, Maria Claessens, René 
Maison, Vanni-Marcoux. Conductor, 
Mr. Polacco. 

Saturday matinee, Feb. 8, “Der Ro- 
senkavalier,” Frida Leider, Edith 
Mason, Maria Olszewska, René Maison, 
Robert Ringling, Alexander Kipnis. 
Conductor, Mr. Pollak. 

Saturday evening, Feb. 8, “Rigo- 
letto,””’ Margherita Salvi, Coe Glade, 
Antonio Cortis, Richard Bonelli, Vir- 
gilio Lazzari. Conductor, Mr. St. 
Leger. 

Monday evening, Feb. 10, “Thais,” 
Mary Garden, Jose Mojica, Cesare For- 
michi. Conductor, Mr. Moranzoni. 

Tuesday evening, Feb. 11, “Carmen,” 
Maria Olszewska, Hilda Burke, René 
Maison, Cesare Formichi, Edouard Co- 


treuil. Conductor, Emil Cooper. 

Wednesday matinee, Feb. 12, “Tann- 
hauser,” Kathleen Kersting, Frida 
Leider, Alice Mock, Theodore Strack, 
Richard Bonelli, Chase Baromeo. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Polacco. 

Wednesday evening, Feb. 12, “La 
Traviata,” Claudia Muzio, Charles 
Hackett, Giovanni Inghilleri. Con- 


ductor, Mr. Moranzoni. 
Thursday evening, Feb. 13, “Pelléas 
et Mélisande,” 


Mary Garden, Maria 
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Thompson Stone, Conductor Handel and 
Haydn Society and Apollo Club 


Claessens, Helen Freund, Jose Mojica, 
Vanni-Marcoux, Edouard Cotreuil. 
Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 

Friday evening, Feb. 14, “Fidelio,” 
Frida Leider, Edith Mason, Theodore 
Strack, Robert Ringling, Alexander 
Kipnis. Conductor, Mr. Cooper. 

Saturday matinee, Feb. 15, “Le Jon- 
gleur de Notre Dame,” Mary Garden, 
Cesare Formichi, Edouard Cotreuil, 
Theodore Ritch, Robert Ringling, De- 
sire Defrere, Antonio Nicolich. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Polacco. 

Saturday evening, Feb. 15, “Il Trova- 
tore,” Claudia Muzio, Cyrena Van 
Gordon, Antonio Cortis, Giovanni Ing- 
hilleri, Virgilio Lazzari. Conductor, 
Mr. Moranzoni. 


New University Orchestra 


Augusto Vannini, for more than a 
score of years a member of the Boston 
Symphony, and conductor of the well- 
known Boston Symphony Ensemble, 
has been chosen conductor of the Bos- 
ton University Orchestra. This is a 
new department of the University and 
under direct control of the newly-or- 
ganized College of Music. Plans are 
already under way for a concert to be 
held some time this month, which will 
include Haydn’s Symphony in D Major. 














A. H. Handley, Boston Manager 


Mr. Vannini is also beginning his 
second year as leader of the Waltham, 
Mass., Orchestra Association. 

The second season of Boston Morn 
ing Musicales for the benefit of the 
Boston School of Occupational Therapy 
held Wednesdays in the Hotel Statler 
ballroom began with John Charles 
Thomas, baritone, Dec. 4, followed by 
Percy Grainger, pianist, Jan. 8; Mis- 
cha Elman, violinist, Jan. 29; Rosa 
Ponselle, soprano, Feb. 12; Beniamino 
Gigli, tenor, Feb. 26, and Sigrid One 
gin, contralto, March 26. 


Women’s Symphony Events 

Ethel Leginska, since her return 
from a holiday in England early in 
September, has been busy with the 
Boston Women’s Symphony Orchestra, 
in her capacity as conductor. Early in 
the Fall the orchestra went on a ten 
weeks’ tour, appearing in the Atlantic 
States, the Middle West and South- 
west. Since her return just before the 
holidays, Mme. Leginska has been pre- 
paring the orchestra for mid-winter 
appearances. On Jan. 13, the full Or 
chestra was heard at Smith College; 
for the Blackstone Valley Teachers’ 
Association, Pawtucket, R. I., Jan. 15; 
Lowell, Mass., Jan. 24; New Bedford, 
Mass., Jan. 29. On Feb. 12, Mme. 
Leginska will conduct a Women’s Or 

(Continued on page 53) 
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DICTION 


Vincent V. Hubbard 


VOCAL TECHNIQUE 

REPERTOIRE 
INTERPRETATION 

PROGRAM BUILDING 


Only teacher of many noted artists, 
among them Arthur Hackett, Charles 
Hackett, Roland Hayes, H. P. Dahl- 
quist, Laurilla Baillargeon, Rose Zula- 
lian and Aristo Mitzi. 


First Assistant—Dr. George L. Dwyer 
Assistants—Georgina Shaylor, Anita Seymour 


Accompanists — Coaches — Mrs. Margaret 
Hubbard, Rita Breault and Zabelle Bayentz 


SYMPHONY CHAMBERS 


Boston, Mass. 
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chestra in Chicago, after which she 
will go abroad and will lead the London 
Symphony Orchestra on a date in 
March. 


Boston University Activities 


Boston University’s contribution to 
the musical program of Boston’s Ter- 
centenary celebration will be Handel’s 
“Judas Maccabeus,” according to the 
plans of the B. U. Chorus recently 
formed under the leadership of Stephen 
Townsend. 

It is Boston University’s hope to pre- 
sent this oratorio, which is so seldom 
sung and which, it is believed, has not 
been given in Boston for a generation, 
next May, probably in Symphony Hall. 
According to present plans, it is ex- 
pected that the soloists will be James 
Houghton, baritone, and Mabel Parkes 
Friswell, soprano. President Marsh 
hopes to have a chorus of 300 voices. 

John Patten Marshall, dean of the 
college of music, and a member of the 
musical committee of the Tercentenary 
Celebration Committee, is in charge of 
the musical groups. 

Banks M. Davison of the White- 
Smith Music Publishing Company, is 
an important factor on the Boston City 
Club’s entertainment committee, and 
the winter season Sunday afternoon 
concerts promises much in the appear- 
ances of the following artists: Freder- 
ick Tillotson, pianist; Royal Dadmun, 
baritone; Marcel Grandjany, harpist; 
Jean Bedetti, ‘cellist of the Boston 
Symphony, and Arthur Fiedler, a mem- 
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ber of the Boston Symphony, and lead- 
er of the Boston Sinfonietta. 


Conservatories and Music Schools 


The New England Conservatory of 
Music opened its sixty-second year in 
September. There was a gratifying 
registration, and classes continued until 
the holiday season. The untimely death 
of Stuart Mason, an excellent musician 
and a member of the faculty, on Oct. 
25, cast a pall over Conservatory pro- 
ceedings for a while. His place on the 
faculty has been taken by Carl McKin- 
ley. George W. Chadwick is still the 
active head of the Conservatory; Ralph 
L. Flander its general manager, and 
Wallace Goodrich, dean of the faculty. 

Officers of the class of 1930 are as 
follows: Alcott W. Beardsley, presi- 
dent; Ruth Lobaugh, vice-president; 
Artiss de Volt, secretary; Constance 
Carlezon, treasurer. The foregoing and 
Dorothy Hall and A. George Hoyen 
form the executive committee. 

Although Agide Jacchia, director of 
the Boston Conservatory of Music, is 
still in Italy, classes are continuing 
with good attendance. A recent addi- 
tion to the faculty is Alfred H. Meyer, 
who has charge of the organ and 
theory departments. Mr. Meyer gradu- 
ated from Oberlin College and the Ober- 
lin Conservatory of Music. 

The Longy School of Music is an 
important factor in the musical life of 
this city, under the direction of Minna 
Franziska Holl. Its fourteenth season 
opened early in October with full classes 
in the school’s various departments. 
Frederic Tillotson succeeded Stuart 
Mason on the faculty. 

The Felix Fox School of Pianoforte 
Playing is under the personal super- 
vision of Felix Fox, concert pianist. 














BARITONE 


BOSTON RECITAL, DEC. 16, 1929 
Willis Fay, Accompanist 





Management: A. H. Handley, 162 Boylston Street, Boston 


“Mr. McClosky sang his Han- 
del nobly, with breadth and dig- 
nity on the one hand, with fine 
agility on the other, and both with 
vitalizing, dramatizing energy. 
Handel bade fair for an enjoy- 
able evening. And the promise 
of Handel was fulfilled. Erich 
Wolff’s songs .. . these and 
many intervening shades of emo- 
tion drew out the singer: Mr. 
McClosky met squarely and ably 
the challenge. And the result 
was that not one of the group 
proved uninteresting. 

“Probably the program would 
not have suffered had its maker 
at this point introduced greater 
variety than was possible with 
the songs of the Viennese Schutt. 
Charm there is in many a line 
of the ‘Persian Love-Rhyme,’ or 
‘Im Volkston,’ or ‘Roses,’ or 
‘What I Love Is Mine Forever.’ 
To the heights at least the last 
one ascends. But a program 
maker might find better place for 
them than following Handel and 
Erich Wolff. The singer in Mr. 
McClosky was able and per- 
suasive with them. 


“Poulenc’s ‘Bestiary’ was sung 
—and played—with telling effect. 
Of the dromedary and the goat 
and the locust and the dolphin 
and the shrimp and the carp, the 
piano tells as much as the 
singer. Sometimes more, so one 
thinks. And Mr. Fay was apt 
with his  characterizin back- 
ground. While Mr. cClosky 
was wise not to attempt excess- 
ively to ‘make something out of’ 
these songs. Exactly the right 
mood both singer and player 
seemed to hit. nd an audience 
was more than slightly respon- 


. 


sive.”"— Boston Transcript. 
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 Newfngland 
CONSERVATORY 
conewenivs OF MUSIC 


Director 
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BOSTON, MASS. 








SECOND SEMESTER BEGINS FEB. 6 


Pianoforte, Voice, Organ, Violin, Operatic Department 
Violoncello and all other Orchestral Dramatic Department 
Instruments; Composition, Harmony, Orchestra of Eighty-Five 
History of Music, Theory, Solfeggio, Free Privileges 
Diction, Chorus, Choir Training, En- of lectures, concerts and recitals, 
semble for Strings, Woodwind and the opportunities of ensemble prac- 
Brass. tice and appearing before audi- 
Department of Public School Music ences with orchestral accompani- 
A four year course leading to ment. 
Conservatory Diploma. Dormitories for women students 


Pupils received for a single subject as well as graduating courses. 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS 


Degree of Bachelor of Music and 
General Manager 


Bachelor of School Music, Grartted 
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Jordan Hall Recital, Thursday Evening, 
January 30th, at 8:15 


Management: A. H. Handley, 162 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 


Associate 


LESLIE KYLE 


Dana Hall Graduate School of Music, Wellesley, Mass. 
Oxford School, Hartford, Conn. 


610 Pierce Building Boston 











LUTHER O. EMERSON 


BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 


30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 
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SINGERS! 


Do you wish to add to your Range ef Voice in a short time? 
Eliminate that great bug-bear of Singing—Breath, and learn how to make use of the Body 
Anyone possessing a Normal Speaking Voice should sing. 


Resonances. 


MARY TRACY, Art of Singing 


Auditions will be given free of charge KENMORE 7873 
Studio: 30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON T@ePbhones: Cor uMBIA 2041 
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Boston Audiences Fete Glazounoftt 
Conducting Works with Symphony 


RTT TUT LLL ELL CUAL LLL ce cc neon 


Russian Composer Greeted 
With Cheers at Perform- 
ances in Hub Cit y— 
Koussevitzky Gives Local 


Premiere of Loeffler’s 
“Canticle of the Sun”’— 
Noted Array of Recital- 
givers Heard 


OSTON, Jan. 20.—Among the many 

pleasant musical events with which 
Boston has been regaled during the past 
few weeks, the appearance of the emi- 
nent Russian composer, Alexander 
Glazounoff, as guest conductor of the 
Boston Symphony at the concerts of 
Jan. 17 and 18, must be counted. The 
orchestra, honoring in highest degree 
its distinguished leader, played the 
master’s Sixth Symphony, the Concerto 
for Violin (with Benno Rubinoff as so- 
loist), and the symphonic poem, 
“Stenka Razin.” This music is indeed 
gracious, flowingly melodious and ever 
fresh. Mr. Glazounoff was accorded a 
remarkable ovation by both the audi- 
ence and orchestra, who rose to greet 
him at his every appearance and stayed 
to cheer him at the close of the con- 
cert. 

The first performance in Boston of 
Loeffier’s “Canticle of the Sun’”—a set- 
ting of St. Francis of Assisi’s great 
evocation—was given by the Boston 
Symphony under the direction of Dr, 
Koussevitzky at the regular concerts 
of Jan. 38 and 4. The music is simple 
and sincerely moving. The soprano so- 
loist, Povla Frijsh, interpreted it with 
rare understanding. The program in- 
cluded the Second Symphony of Arnold 
Bax, a second hearing convincing us 
that this is worthy and fine material; 
and the Ravel “Bolero,” fascinating as 
always. 

Members of the Boston Symphony 
appeared under the direction of Ernest 
Schelling at his Concerts for Children 
at Jordan Hall on Jan. 4 and 18. On 
the first of these occasions, Mr. Schel- 
ling in his customarily delightful fash- 
ion discussed the woodwind choir of the 
orchestra. The program included the 
Mozart Woodwind Quintet, exquisitely 
played; the Polka and Gavotte of Stra- 
vinsky, entertaining pieces ably per- 
formed; and the Overture of the “Mid- 
summer’s Night Dream” of Mendels- 
sohn. | 

At the second of these concerts Mr. 
Schelling played the Concerto Grosso 
“Primavera” of Vivaldi admirably; the 
Fugue from Beethoven’s String Quar- 
tet, Op. 59; De Lamarter’s setting of a 
Serbian folk song, with Mr. Artieres 
playing the viola solo excellently. The 
Société des Instruments Anciens, the so- 
loists, played Mouret’s “Le Jardin des 
Amours” in so ravishing a fashion that 
one listener, at least, wondered just 
how far music has progressed since the 
days of Mouret. The program con- 
cluded with a delicate reading of Mo- 
zart’s “Magic Flute” Overture. 


Recitalists Heard 


Percy Grainger, pianist, gave a re- 
cital in the Hotel Statler ballroom on 
the morning of Jan. 8. Mr. Grainger, 
in more poetic a mood than usual, 
played Three Bach Preludes and 
‘Fugues; Barcarole, Op. 60, and Sonata 
in B Minor, Chopin; “Ondine,” Ravel; 
“Homage to Rameau,” Debussy; and 


“The Hunter in His Career,” set by 
Grainger. The pianist gave a beauti- 
fully imagined performance of the 
Ravel composition. The Chopin Sonata 
stirred hearers, particularly in the final 
movement, and the Bach works were 
finely played. 

On the afternoon of Jan. 18, Andrés 
Segovia, Spanish guitarist, gave a re- 
cital in Jordan Hall. In a program 
consisting of numbers by Sor, Malats, 
Torroba, Weiss, Bach, Ponce and Al- 
béniz, Mr. Segovia showed once more 
beauty of phrasing, perfection of 
technique and excellent taste in his pro- 
gram. 

Jascha Heifetz gave a recital in 
Symphony Hall on the afternoon of 
Jan. 7. The violinist, in fine fettle, 
played the Tchaikovsky Concerto dash- 
ingly. It was a brilliant and fervent 
performance, eminently the interpre- 
tation of a young man. Heifetz’s pro- 
gsam included smaller pieces by Mil- 
haud, de Falla, Strauss and Schubert. 

The following Sunday afternoon in 
the same auditorium, Jestis Maria 
Sanromé, Costa Rican, pianist, ap- 
peared in recital. Mr. Sanroma is a 
musician of fine ability. His interpre- 
tation of the classics is sound. The 
Schumann “Kreisleriana,” for example, 
proved admirable for the most part. 
In modern music, Mr. Sanroma played 
with fire and intelligence. The Schén- 
berg “Six Little Pieces” seemed un- 
worthy of both composer and pianist; 
but the March and Prelude of Proko- 
fieff were gay and colorful music. The 
Spanish group was played with a 
stirring sense of the vigorous rhythms 
and zest of the compositions. 

Harold Samuel, English pianist, was 
heard in a concert of Jan. 11 at Jordan 
Hall. Superb interpreter of Bach that 
he is, he falls short of the grace and 
poetry of Mozart, making him, instead, 
a dry and scholarly composer. His 
Brahms was more estimable, although 
it lacked at times the necessary full- 
throatedness. 


Quartets Make Appearances 


That evening the Kedroff Quartet, 
in the absence of the Boston Symphony, 
appeared in Symphony Hall. Artists 
all, this organization gave a memorable 
concert. Works of Liapounoff, Gret- 
chaninoff, Cui, Sokoloff, Moussorgsky, 
Mozart and Strauss were represented 
on the program. 

The Musical Art Quartet made its 
second appearance of the season here 
in Jordan Hall on Jan. 15. Their pro- 
gram consisted of a Schumann, Rieti 
and Mozart Quartets. Once more this 
group revealed splendid tone and fine 
ensemble feeling. 

Povla Frijsh, soprano, appeared in 
recital at Jordan Hall on Jan. 16. Her 
interesting program contained works 
by Gluck, Debussy, Faure and Laparra. 
Beatrice Harrison, English  ’cellist, 
gave a joint-recital with Miss Ehrhardt 
on Jan. 15 in John Hancock Hall. Rita 
Neve, English pianist, played in Jordan 
Hall on Jan. 13. 

Dr.,. Koussevitzky and his men gave 
another Tuesday afternoon concert in 
Symphony Hall on Jan. 7. The pro- 
gram included Schumann’s “Manfred” 
Overture; the Symphony No. 2, of 
Schumann, warmly conceived and ex- 
ecuted; the Prelude to Lohengrin, the 
“Ride of the Valkyries,” the Introduc- 
tion to Act III of “Die Meistersinger,” 
and the Prelude to the same opera. 

Morris C. HASTINGS 
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Peak of Season Reached 1 in New York Concerts 





Te 


Musical Events of Every 
Type Fill Halls and Over- 
crowd into Theatres as 
Busiest Time of Music 
Year Arrives—Artists of 
Established Popu- 
larity and Debutants 
Heard 


NCE the Christmas holidays pass, 

the concert season takes on a new 
impetus which brings events of every 
kind and sort to New York halls for 
several months before the year wanes. 
This busy time is now upon us and 
practically every concert room is occu- 
pied every afternoon and evening. 
Several new artists have made conspic- 
uous successes and favorite artists 
have been welcomed by their numerous 
admirers. The number of debutant 
recitals is about the same. Some of 
these young aspirants for musica! 
fame have proved well worth while al- 
though others show that further study 
might have been advisable, the general 
run of first appearances has_ been 
promising. 


Serge Prokofieff, Composer 


Under the auspices of Pro Musica, 
a recital of compositions by Serge 
Prokofieff was given in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Jan. 6, the composer 
interpreting representative piano pieces 
and playing the accompaniments for 
songs admirably delivered by Nina 
Koshetz, soprano. Six Visions Fugi- 
tives, from Op. 22, March, Rigaudon 
and Allemande; “Grandmother’s Tale,” 
two “Choses en soi,” two Gavottes, the 
March from “The Love of the Three 
Oranges,” and “Suggestion Diaboli- 
que,” constituted the two groups of 
piano solos. Some of them almost 
classic in design, they ranged from ten- 
der lyrical fragments to Lisztian fire- 
works, as in the “Suggestion Diaboli- 
que.” 

Of the vocal works, two Russian 
popular songs, “Lament” and “The 
Mulberry Tree,” brought the greatest 
response from the large audience, and 
Mme. Koshetz repeated the former. 
Exquisitely expressive of their texts 
were “Sunlight Streaming in the 
Chamber” and “Thoughts of Sun- 
light.”” Other vocal numbers were “The 
Gray-eyed King,” one of “Five Melo- 
dies Without Words,” dedicated to 
Mme. Koshetz, the powerful Anathema 
aria from his before-mentioned opera, 
and a lengthy musical narrative, “The 


Ugly Duckling,” on a tale by Hans 
Andersen. E, 


Florence Austral, Soprano 


Florence Austral, soprano, reap- 
peared in New York in recital in Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of Jan. 6, 
revealing again a voice of exceptional 
quality. In an extended and ambitious 
program, the soprano included the 
great “Abscheulicher!” from “Fidelio,” 
the Liebestod from “Tristan und 
Isolde” and, as encore, Briinnhilde’s 
Call from “Walkiire.” Mme. Austral 
achieved her most successful effects in 
groups of songs by Brahms and Marx. 
Her pianissimo singing was often of an 
enchanting quality and in several of 
her lieder the emotional content was 
projected with skill. Among encores 
she added Strauss’ “Morgen” and 
“Stindchen.” John Amadio, flautist, 
the assisting artist, played beautifully 
a Flute Sonata by Bach and other 
works. Nils Nelson was accompanist. 

R. 


Keith Falkner, Bass 


Keith Falkner, a young bass-bari- 
tone, said to have been soloist in St. 
Paul’s in London, made a successful 
American debut in the Town Hall on 
the afternoon of Jan. 7, with Harold 
Samuel and Edwin McArthur at the 
piano. Mr. Falkner’s voice is of the 
high bass type, what the French call 
“basse chantante,” and he uses it with 
skill. The program, of English and 
German songs, included Schumann’s 
“Dichterliebe,” which Mr. Samuel ac- 
companied. Some Bach numbers were 
especially well sung, also a group of 
songs of the Appalachian Mountains 
arranged by Cecil Sharp. There were 
as well, songs by Stanford, Parry, 
Shaw and Maude Valerie White. Mr. 
Falkner’s singing has much to recom- 
mend it and he fully deserved the ap- 
proval bestowed by a gratified audi- 
ence. J. 


Barbara Chalmers, Soprano 


Barbara Chalmers, soprano, was 
heard in recital in Steinway Hall on 
the evening of Jan. 7, assisted in the 
first half of her program by Hans 
Barth, harpsichordist, who played ac- 
companiments to songs by Handel, 
Pergolesi, Martini and Mozart. The 
second part of the program was of 
modern numbers with Louise Hon- 
singer at the piano. There was a 
large and friendly audience. D. 


Musical Art Quartet 


The Musical Art Quartet, whose 
members are Sascha Jacobson and Paul 
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Bernard, violins; Louis Kaufman, viola, 
and Marie Romaet Rosanoff, ’cello, was 
heard in its second concert of the sea- 
son in the Town Hall on the evening of 
Jan. 7. The program consisted in Mo- 
zart D Minor Quartet, No. 421, in 
Koechel’s catalogue, Salazar’s so-called 
“Rubaiyat” and Gliére’s Quartet, Op. 2, 
in A. It was a well-balanced list. The 
comparatively unfamiliar Mozart work 
had an interesting interpretation quite 
in the proper spirit. The work of Mr. 
Salazar, who, by the way, is music critic 
on El Sol of Madrid, is, as the title 
would suggest, a set of stanzas or 
verses, seven, as a matter of fact, with 
mere musical terms for titles. It 
proved delightful and original. Gliére’s 
Quartet with its Russian folk-song fla- 
vor had an authentic performance as 
well. The audience was highly appre- 
ciative of an evening of excellent play- 
ing of agreeable chamber music. D. 


Banks Glee Club . 


Bruno Huhn led the Banks Glee Club 
in its first concert of the season in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Jan. 
8, with Lucia Chagnon, soprano, and 
Phyllis Kraueter, ’cellist as_ soloists. 
The singing of the Club was, as usual, 
noteworthy for its precision and fine 
tonal balance. There were numbers 
from eighteenth century composers 
down to contemporary ones, with in- 
cidental solos sung by Messrs. Mes- 
senger, Nicoll, Schulz and Turner. 
Miss Chagnon contributed songs in 
Italian and English and Miss Kraueter 
was applauded in numbers by Jeral, 
Granados and Popper. William Falk 
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was accompanist. The concert drew 
the customarily large audience. H. 


Mme. Pelton-Jones, Harpsichordist 


The first of two Tuesday Salons In- 
times by Frances Pelton-Jones, harpsi- 
chordist, at the Hotel Plaza took place 
Jan. 7, with George Morgan, baritone, 
as assisting artist. Playing the rare 
old instrument with an appropriately 
delicate charm, the artist gave works 
by Bach, Handel, Scarlatti, Arne and 
Dr. John Bull, as those composers heard 
them during their lifetime. She ac- 
companied Mr. Morgan, whose voice 
and presentation were charming, in old 
songs by Handel, Bach, Del Valle de 
Paz, Rafaello Rontani, Mehul, Dalayrac 
and Lully. ae 


Hager-Wade-Smith Recital 


Mina Hager, mezzo-soprano, and 
Catherine Wade-Smith, violinist, gave 
a joint recital at the Barbizon on the 
evening of Jan. 8. Miss Hager’s inter- 
pretation of German lieder by Erich 
Wolff, Hugo Wolf, Strauss and Schu- 
bert, was excellent, as was her singing 
of songs by Debussy, de Severac and 
Carpenter. Miss Wade-Smith won 
much approval for her playing of the 
Chausson Poéme and shorter numbers 
by Debussy, Scott, Korngold and De 
Falla. Both artists were recalled a 
number of times. Accompaniments 
were played by William Beller. H. 


Dai Buell, Pianist 


Dai Buell, pianist, whose playing is 
not unfamiliar to New York concert- 
goers, appeared in recital in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 8, in con- 
trast to the B Minor Sonata of Chopin 
later in her program. Miss Buell began 
with Haydn’s D Major Sonata which 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Museum Free Concerts Attract Crowds 
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New York’s free Saturday night 
symphony concerts at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art opened auspiciously for 
their twelfth season under David 
Mannes with the program on Jan. 4. 
An audience of 8500 assembled, in spite 
of the freezing temperature, and de- 
manded encores. 

Having an orchestra increased this 
year by a dozen players, Mr. Mannes 
presented for a first time at these 
concerts the Third Symphony of 
Brahms as the principal work for the 
opening night, preceded by Weber’s 
“Euryanthe” Overture. After the 
fifteen-minute intermission, a chorale 
of Bach, arranged for full brass choir, 
began the second hour of music, which 
included the “Meistersinger” Prelude, 
Theme and Variations from Beetho- 
ven’s A Major Quartet (for strings), 
the “Valse Triste” of Sibelius and 
Pierné’s “Entrance of the Little Fauns” 
(repeated and followed by an encore), 
the Dream Pantomime from Humper- 
dinck’s “Hansel und Gretel,” and Cha- 
brier’s “Rhapsodie Espagnole.” The 
Andante Cantabile of Tchaikovsky 
was played as an extra number. Four 
concerts in January will be followed by 
four more in March. 





David Mannes, Conductor, Metropolitan 
Museum Concerts 


Beethoven’s “Egmont” Overture 
opened the program. The second part 
of the list included the Bach chorale, 
played by the brass choir; the “Carne- 
val” Overture of Dvorak; the Adagio 


Rare Symphony Heard 


There was an attendance of 10,000 at 


the Metropolitan Museum of Art for from the Bruch G Minor Violin. Con- 
the second symphony concert, Saturday certo, with solo by Michael Rosenker; 
night, Jan. 11, under David Mannes. the Strauss “Blue Danube” Waltz; 
Mr. Mannes revived the little-known Borodin’s “Steppes of Central Asia,” 


symphony of Tchaikovsky, the Second 
which has not been heard in New York 
since 1925. 


and “Siegfried’s Rhine Journey” from 
Gétterdimmerung. 


PARIS MANAGER HERE 


Alice Eversman, Soprano, Maintains 
American Artists’ Bureau Abroad 


Alice Eversman, head of the Alice 
Eversman European Concert Bureau 
of Paris, recently arrived in the 
United States for a stay of two months. 
While in New York she will transact 
business in connection with her foreign 
interests. 

In opening this bureau in the French 
capital, after a long study of the con- 
cert situation in Europe, Miss Evers- 
man states that her aim was especially 
to give aid to Americans, who might 
wish a career in Europe. Among the 
activities of this bureau are included 
the recommendation of teachers with 
whom American students may work in 
Europe, the arranging of recitals in 
the leading concert halls and appear- 
ances at private functions. 

Miss Eversman sang for two years 
with the Metropolitan Opera in New 
York and was a member of the Chi- 
cago Opera for three years. She has 
also appeared in concerts. Previously 
she had studied at the Peabody Con- 
servatory, with Sabatini in Italy, and 
with George Fergusson in Germany, 


and made her debut in the last-named 


country. 





Sylvia Lent Active 


In addition to her appearance in 
Paterson, N. J., Maplewood, N. J., and 
her*southern concert tour already an- 
nounced for February, Sylvia Lent has 
now been booked on the Community 
Concert Course in Geneva, N. Y., on 
Feb. 19. In January, Altoona, Pa., will 
hear the violinist. 





Young Pianist to Be Chosen 
for Début with Symphony 


CuicaGco, Jan. 20.—To encour- 
age young artists, the manage- 
ment of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra will offer an appear- 
ance to some young pianist at the 
regular Friday-Saturday concerts 
of March 21 and 22. A commit- 
tee of three men prominent in 
the musical world has been ap- 
pointed to confer with Mr. Stock 
on the selection of the artist. 
There will be no contests. Ap- 
plicants may submit letters re- 
lating their qualifications, or may 
request the opportunity of play- 
ing for the committee. All ap- 
plications should be made by mail 
to Henry E. Voegeli, Orchestra 
Hall, manager of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. The ad- 
visory committee selected in- 
cludes Herbert Witherspoon, 
Rudolph Ganz and Edward C. 
Moore. A. G. 











Hans Barth to Give Unique Program 


Hans Barth, German pianist-com- 
poser, will illustrate three periods in 
the history of the piano at his recital 
in Carnegie Hall, Feb. 23. He will play 
upon the harpsichord, piano and quar- 
ter-tone piano, the latter his own inven- 
tion, exhibited for the first time last 
season at the Hote] Plaza. Mr. Barth 
has been booked for a concert tour of 
the Pacific Coast, playing in Los An- 
geles, San Diego, Long Beach, Santa 
Barbara and San Francisco. 





STELL 





“Perfect Synchronism and Spiritual Amalgamation.” 
“Stupendous Rhythmical Elasticity.” 
“The Two Pianos Seemed One.” 


POPOLO dITALIA, MILAN: 


ay . two artists, who have besides tech- 
nical ‘qualities of sure pianism, gifts of ensemble 





SILVIO 


ANDERSEN«SCIONTI 


“Clarity Truly Adamantine.” 


“Two Rare Artists.” 


“A Superb Revelation.” 


IL MESSAGGERO, ROME: 


“It is not easy to find two 





whose tem- 
sense and 


artists, 











and artistic equilibrium which enables them to 
present with clear sense of style the character 
of the music interpreted. In the two piano ex- 
ecution the perfect synchronism and the spiritual 
amalgamation of their interpretation gave their 
numbers a consummate expression, in which the 
classicism of Mozart, the colour of the little 
pieces of Casella and the vivacity of the Infante 
Dances shone with a clarity truly adamantine. 
No less interesting appeared their pianism as 
soloists; Andersen in possession of a sure and 
vibrant technique and gifted with fine sensibili- 
ties realized with beautiful intent music of 
Chopin, Schubert and Liszt; just as Scionti with 
@ magnificent technique and a majestic inter- 
pretative vision knew how to give colour and 
warmth to music of Dohnanyi, Ibert, Ganz and 
Gargiulo. The audience, who had throughout the 
entire evening demonstrated the most lively ap- 
probation, forced the artists with insistent 
applause to concede three additional numbers. 


THE BOSTON HERALD: 

Stell Andersen and Silvio Scionti played in 
Jordan Hall last night before a keenly appre- 
ciative audience. The concerted playing of these 
two musicians deserved praise for the high qual- 
ity of musicianship which it everywhere dis- 
played. Their Mozart was played with beauty of 
tone, with extreme sensitiveness to the charm of 
the Mozartean phrase, with carefully planned 
variation of tempo and disposition of emphasis. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR. 


, an enthusiastic audience greeted them 

. . Miss Andersen and Mr. Scionti give to their 
listeners a well wrought interpretation of worth- 
while music and commendable evidences of 
musicianship. 
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—Steinway Pianos— 


perament, technique, interpretative 
aesthetic address combine to achieve the perfect 
balance demonstrated by Stell Andersen and 
Silvio Scionti at their concert in Sala Sgambati. 
In the E flat Concerto of Mozart, these two rare 
artists immediately and profoundly impressed the 
large and elect audience by the perfection with 
which each part was rendered, and by the 
stupendous rhythmical elasticity and the delicacy 
of shading in the ensemble, which seemed di- 
rected by one thought and animated by one 
spirit. In the solo groups which followed the 
audience was given the opportunity of appreciat- 
ing the distinct personality of each artist; in 
Andersen subtle, delicate and eloquent, expressing 
itself exquisitely in music of Chopin, Schubert 
and Liszt; in Scionti vivacious, incisive and 
fervid expressed in authoritative interpretations 
of Dohnanyi, Ibert, Ganz, and Gargiulo. In the 
last group the artists achieved again a fusion 
of their qualities in a lively and original execu- 
tion of the characteristic Pupazzetti of Casella, 
and two beautiful dances of Infante, and the 
clamorous applause of the audience forced them 
to add with utmost richness of colour and rhyth- 
mic fervor Chabrier’s Espana and two Etudes 
of Chopin ingeniously worked together.” 


THE BOSTON GLOBE: 


Stell Andersen and Silvio Scionti gave a joint 
recital last evening in Jordan Hall to an enthu- 
siastic audience. 

In Mozart’s B flat Concerto, adapted by Louis 
Victor Saar, the two pianists played suavely and 
somewhat more lusciously than some listeners 
deem desirable in 18th Century classics. They 
realized that Mozart’s instrumental music should 
be played songfully and emotionally, not with 
academic dryness. 
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(Continued from page 25) 


hudi Menuhin and Lawrence Tibbett 
in recital during the early spring, and 
is negotiating for other attractions. 


Kimball Hall Series 


Jessie B. Hall announces forthcom- 
ing recitals in Kimball Hall by Ethel 
Waterman, Helen Protheroe, Aldo del 
Missier and Anne Post. Miss Hall has 
under her exclusive management Barre 
Hill, baritone of the Civic Opera; Eva 
Gordon Horadesky, contralto, and Aud- 
rey Call, violinist. Mr. Hill will make 
his New York début in Carnegie Hall 
on Feb. 16. Numerous engagements 
for Mme. Horadesky and Miss Call will 
keep them on tour through the Middle 
West. Miss Hall also announces the 
organization of an Oratorio Quartet, 
consisting of Helen Protheroe, Eva 
Gordon Horadesky, Leslie Arnold, and 
a tenor to be announced, which is be- 
ing trained as a unit and will enter 
the field under Miss Hall’s manage- 
ment in the fall. The Young Ameri- 
can Artist Series, another of this man- 
ager’s enterprises, will resume its four- 
teenth season on March 6 and continue 
through to the middle of May. 


Choral Groups Active 


Of the choral societies the city’s old- 
est, the Apollo Musical Club, will be 
heard in a spring concert at Orchestra 
Hall on April 25 under the direction 
of Edgar Nelson. The work chosen for 
presentation is Henry Hadley’s “Myrtle 
in Arcadia,” and the soloists will be 
Olive June Lacey, Margaret Lester, 
Helen Hedges, Eugene Dressler, Rene 
S. Lund and Elias Day. 

The Swedish Choral Club will give 
its final concert of the season at Or- 
chestra Hall on April 23, when Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah” will be sung. Harry 
T. Carlson will conduct, and there will 
be four soloists, to be announced later. 


The Paulist Choristers, directed by 
Father Eugene O’Malley, will give its 
annual concert in Orchestra Hall on 
April 29. In addition this chorus plans 
a tour of Indiana, including South 
Bend, Indianapolis and Terre Haute; 
and a tour of the South, including St. 
Louis, Memphis, Chattanooga, Nash- 
ville, New Orleans and Atlanta. The 
season of the Paulist Choristers closes 
in June, after which they will spend 
the summer at their own camp in the 
North Woods. 


The Swift & Company Male Chorus, 
directed by D. A. Clippinger, will give 
its annual concert in Orchestra Hall 
on March 6, with Claire Dux as as- 
sisting artist. 

The Chicago Madrigal Club, also di- 
rected by Mr. Clippinger, will devote 
the remainder of its season to broad- 
casts over station WLS. It is planned 
to present a program of old a cappella 
music on the second Monday evening 
of each month. 


The University of Chicago Choir, 
directed by Mack Evans, will give a 
program of sacred music in the Uni- 
versity Chapel on March 23 for the 
benefit of the National Association of 
Music Supervisors, in session here at 
that time. A spring concert in a loop 
theatre is also contemplated, and the 
choir will make guest appearances at 
St. Luke’s Episcopal Church of Evans- 
ton and the Metropolitan Church. The 
choir regularly sings five services a 
week and broadcasts from WLS the 
second Thursday of each month. 


Chicago Activities 
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The Skalski Orchestra, directed by 
Andre Skalski, will complete its series 
of five concerts on Feb. 2, March 23 
and April 13. Soloists will be pre- 
sented on each program, as well as the 
usual novelties. Among the latter, in 
preparation, is the first Chicago per- 
formance of Haydn’s comic opera, 
“The Apothecary,” to be sung in Eng- 
lish probably at the March concert. 


The People’s Symphony Orchestra 
will give one concert each month at the 
Eighth Street Theatre under the di- 
rection of P. Marinus Paulsen. Sev- 
eral soloists will be heard on each pro- 
gram, as well as novelties. 


The Little Symphony Orchestra, di- 
rected by George Dasch, will fill nu- 
merous engagements throughout the 
Middle West during the spring months. 


The Gordon String Quartet, under 
the leadership of Jacques Gordon, will 
be heard in a national tour next season 
in addition to filling many engagements 
during the remainder of the present 
season. The Gordon Quartet has re- 
cently been endowed, so that its mem- 
bers may devote their entire time to 
ensemble work. 

The Woman’s Symphony Orchestra, 
of which Ebba Sundstrom is the reg- 
ular conductor, plans two more con- 
certs for the remainder of the season, 
to be held as usual at the Eighth Street 
Theatre. On Feb. 12, Ethel Leginska, 
former conductor of the orchestra, 
will return as guest conductor and 
piano soloist, with Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony as the major orchestral 
number, and Liapounoff’s Concerto as 
the solo vehicle. On March 12, Miss 
Sundstrom will again conduct, Gold- 
mark’s “Rustic Wedding’ Symphony 
being announced as the principal num- 
ber. A soloist will be announced later. 


Other Concert Schedules 


The Chicago Business Men’s Orches- 
tra, directed by Clarence Evans, will 
give its annual spring concert in Or- 
chestra Hall. The organization con- 
sists of business men interested in 
music, rehearsals being held every Fri- 
day night during the season. 


The Marshall Field Choral Society 
will give its annual concert under the 
direction of Edgar Nelson at the Civic 
Opera House on May 5. The program 
will consist of operatic and oratorio 
excerpts with orchestra. Lawrence 
Tibbett has been engaged as soloist. 


The Sunday Evening Club Chorus, 
also directed by Mr. Nelson, will give 
its regular Sunday evening programs 
at Orchestra Hall until June 1. 


Other choral organizations planning 
spring concerts, but whose programs 
are not yet ready for announcement, 
include the Chicago Singverein, directed 
by Hans Marlow; the Chicago Bach 
Chorus, directed by Dr. Sigfrid Prager; 
the Chicago Mendelssohn Club, directed 
by Calvin Lampert; the Lutheran 
Teachers’ Chorus, directed by George 
Tenney; the Welsh Male Voice Choir, 
directed by Daniel Protheroe; the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Chorus, directed 
by Daniel Protheroe; and the Inter- 
national Harvester Company chorus, 
directed by Richard De Young. 


Fine Radio Programs 


The programs of WMAQ, the Daily 
News station, are largely commercial 
and chain broadcasts, although a great 
(Continued on page 73) 
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A CONSERVATORY OF INTERNATIONAL 
IMPORTANCE—A FACULTY OF 
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SELF-HELP OPPORTUNITIES 


Many self-help opportunities such as radio, movie-theatre, con- 
cert, church, orchestra, accompanying and part time positions 
are available to students in Chicago. Placement Bureau. 



















STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations for 
men and women in college building. Piano furnished free 
with each room. 
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Music Marches On 
Ti one who surveys the scroll of Amer- 





ica’s music as it unrolls year after year, 

the fact that seems most impressive is 
the steady enrichment of the chronicle. The 
music year, half of which stands now in re- 
trospect, shows no exception to the general 
tendency. Despite disastrous crashes on the 
bourses, notwithstanding minor fluctuations 
which take place from year to year, and the 
fact that public favor veers now to one, now 
to another form of musical endeavor, the gen- 
eral economic structure of music-giving in 
the United States remains essentially un- 
shaken. 

America is still the Land of Promise for 
the musicians of Europe. Each season the 
American public shows an interest warm 
and responsive to new musical figures and 
organizations of merit, and retains a loyal 
regard for those on which it has previously 
set its seal of approval. This season is 
marked especially by the presence in the 
United States of notable visiting composers— 
the list including Glazounoff, Gretchaninoff, 
Prokofieff and Medtner, who represent Rus- 
sia, and Tansman of Polish birth, and the 
honor contingent is shortly to be extended by 
the first visit of Pizzetti. Several noted vir- 
tuosi have made bows to our public, Jose 
Iturbi, the Spanish pianist, being perhaps 
most conspicuous in an honorable assem- 
blage. And of new conductors from Europe 
there is the usual delegation—Emil Cooper 
and Egon Pollak with the Chicago Civic 
Opera, and Georg Szell with the St. Louis 
Symphony, among others. Several Amer- 
ican orchestras this season are presenting 
noted guests. The very brilliance of the 
roster refutes any notion that American in- 
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terest in music is apathetic or its patronage 
lagging. 


of America’s musical resources con- 

tinues at a rapid tempo and in a bril- 
liant measure. The facts are irrefutably pre- 
sented in the reports, here published, from 
leading cities over the country. The United 
States, in addition to maintaining its two 
noted resident opera companies in New York 
and Chicago, has provided support for tours 
by these and other organizations, which carry 
opera to other cities. That one of these 
touring organizations has a personnel en- 
tirely of Americans and presents works in 
the vernacular, including a new native 
opera, “Yolanda of Cyprus,” by Clarence 
Loomis and Cale Young Rice, is especially 
significant of the present status of our music. 
The Metropolitan and the Chicago compa- 
nies have in view productions of two other 
native scores in early seasons. Only a few 
days ago, an ambitious plan for an interna- 
tional opera company, of three units, giving 
operas in German, French and Russian, re- 
spectively, with its center in Philadelphia 
but visiting other cities, was formed by a 
group of music-lovers in the Quaker City, 
which already boasts two resident com- 
panies. In Los Angeles a new opera com- 
pany has been formed this winter. 

The foundation of a new National Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Washington is a laudable 
endeavor to place the Capital—already the 
scene of the unique musical festivals at the 
Library of Congress auditorium, sponsored 
by Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge—among 
noted centers of symphonic music. In Mil- 
waukee a group of musicians have founded 
the new Philharmonic Orchestra, and in 
many other cities orchestral activity has 
grown with amazing strides in recent years. 
The support given to the tours of America’s 
leading orchestras is ample proof of this 
growing interest. The projected European 
tour of the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony in the coming spring will probably 
prove an embassy of good-will and a source 
of musical prestige to the United States. 

In connection with music the building of 
suitable auditoriums throughout the coun- 
try is significant. A crowning achievement 
of civic enterprise was the completion and 
opening last autumn of the new Chicago 
Civic Opera House, underwritten by the citi- 
zens. The Cleveland Orchestra will soon 
have a new home, Severance Hall, a hand- 
some structure, built especially for its con- 
certs. In New Orleans the new Municipal 
Auditorium will provide a center for musical 
programs. San Antonio is designing an out- 
door theater, suitable for opera, after de- 
signs of Gutzon Borglum, the noted sculptor. 


‘ S a matter of record, the development 














Personalities 











“The Three Poles’? — Photographed at Los 


Angeles. From Left to Right, Paul Kochanski, 
Violinist, Artur Rodzinski, Conductor of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, and Ignaz Friedman, Pianist 


Aguilars—The honor of playing at the White 
House for President and Mrs. Hoover and their 
guests fell to the Aguilar Lute Quartet on the 
evening of Jan. 16. They left the next day for 
Europe. 


Respighi—Ottorino Respighi is contemplating the 
composition of another opera. The subject is as yet 
unknown, but the composer is said to have promised 
the Wagner Association of Buenos Aires to compose 
such a work especially for it. 


Coward—Not every composer survives to the age 
of eighty and retains his full activity. Sir Henry 
Coward, the eminent English musician, celebrated 
this birthday recently by conducting the cantata 
which he wrote as his Mus. Bac. exercise nearly fifty 
years previously. 


d’Alvarez—Marguerite d’Alvarez, contralto, was 
heard by diplomatic representatives of forty-six na- 
tions when she sang in the Capital recently at a con- 
cert given under the auspices of the Pan-American 
Union. Mme. d’Alvarez is a member of a distin- 
guished Peruvian family. Her father was Minister 
of Peru at London, while her brother, J. Alvarez de 
Buenavista, is first secretary of the Peruvian Em- 
bassy at Washington, D. C. 
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ND So He’s 


King Tenor of 


the «Talkies” 





HEN John McCormack was 
signed for audible film work by 
Fox Movietone, the inevitable 


happened. The opera and concert 


stages were fine-combed for beautiful 
voices and magnetic personalities. 

Arguments in favor of talking pic- 
ture work were obvious to the singer. 
The millions who have heard him via 
records and the radio, but who have 
never seen him in person, will have 
an opportunity to see, hear and watch 
him act when his first Fox Movietone 
production is released. The pictures 
will be a record for posterity of how 
he looked and sang. 

When he signed his contract, Mr. 
McCormack said: “If I lived to be 300 
years old and sang a concert every 
day in the week, I still could not be- 
gin to reach the vast audience I will 
reach with this one picture. I will go 


into every part of the world and have 
audiences in places where singers have 
found it impossible te go. If, as has 
been said, singers” voices belomg to the 
world, this is certainly the way to de- 
liver.” 


Scenes Are im Ireland 


In preparing a fitting story flor the 
great singer, Tom Barry wrote one 
which has most of its scenes located im 
Ireland. Most of the pictwre was filmed 
in Ireland, where Frank Borzage, the 
director, and a crew of cameramem and 
technicians spent several months re- 
cording and filming the picturesque lo- 
cations, notably im Kerry, Wicklow, 
Dublin County, the Midlemds and im the 
immediate vicinity of MceOCormack’s 
beautiful Irish estate at Moore Abbey, 
Monasterevan. 

Thus the McCormack picture will mot 
alone be the first talking pictwre ever 
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About Galuppi 


QUESTION Box EDITOR: 


Kindly publish some facts concern- 
ing Galuppi mentioned in Browning’s 
poem. “Porta.” 

Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 31. 


Baldassare Galuppi was bern on the 
Island of Burano near Venice, hence 
his cognomen “Il Buranello,” Oct. 18 
1706. His first lessons were with his 
father, a violin-playing barber. His 
first opera, produced in Vicenza, in 
1722, was a failure, but after seven 
years of study under the best masters 
he produced an opera in Venice with 
complete success. He is called the 
Father of Opera Buffa. He visited 
England in 1741, and the following 
year was maestro at St. Marks and 
other churches in Venice. For three 
years director of music at the court of 
Catherine II at St. Petersburg. Died 
in Venice, Jan. 8, 1785. Wrote 112 
operas and twenty oratorios, all of 
which are now obsolete. 


iis, ae 


The Metronome 


Question Box Editor: 
What is the date of the invention of 


the metronome? — 
South Bend, Ind., Jan. 12. 


The basic idea was described by 
Loulié in a work published in 1696. 
The instrument as we have it dates 
from about 1812. Whether the Dutch 
Winkel or the German Maelzel deserves 
credit for it, is still undecided. Maelzel 
is generally considered the inventor. 


: 


Pronouncing Them 


Question Box Editor: 
1. Where does the accent fall in 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
2. How do you pro- 


Moussorgsky, 
Snegourotchka? 


“Micedls,” and 
Fr. T. D. 


nounce “Morales,” 
“Frasquita.” 


Trenton, N. J., Jam. 18. 


1. “Moo-sors-ki,” aooent om first 
syllable. Pronownced as spelled, with 
accent on first syllable im eoth conse. 
“Snyay-gou-rotch-~kah” accent om second 


syllable. 2. “Mo-rah-less,” “Mee-koh- 
ay-luh,” “Frass-heetwh.” 


> *? ® 


Mozart Texts 
Question Box Editor: 

In speaking of Mozart's opera, 
which is the correct tith, “Dom Juan” 
or “Don Giovanni?” Which of the Mo- 
zart operas had their texts originally 
in English and which im Italian? 

M. J. P. 

Boston, Jan. 13. 


The original title was “Dom Gaowemm 
o ai Dissolute Punite.” In Germany 
the other title is used. This work, 
“Figaro” and “Oosi Fin tutte” were 
written in Ttalian. “Die Emitfiilwramg,” 
and “Die Zauberfiste” had original Ger- 
man librettos. 
? ? ? 


About Reissiger 


Question Box Editor: 

Please publish something about Reis- 
siger whose overture to “Felsemmiihle” 
I recently heard on the radia. 


Cc. L. P. 
New York, Jan. 19. 
Born at Belzig mneur Wittenberg, 
Jan. 31, 1778. Died Dmesden, Now. T, 


1859. Educated at the Themasschaule, 
Leipzig. Studied theslegy but gare it 
up in 1818, in favor of music. Studied 
in Vienna. Appeared as a pammiat ond 
a singer. Taught im Berlim. Or- 
ganized The Hague Conservatory. Swe- 
ceeded Marschner as director ef Dres- 
den opera in 1826. Wrote over 0 
published works. One of his operes & 
on the Turandot story. 
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“A Fairy Story by the Fire” 
McCormack Film 
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“But the Princess She Laughed at His Wooing and Answered, ‘Another Day’ ” 


made im Ireland, but it is destined to 
be the first photographic record of mod- 
erm Irish life. 

The selection of what numbers he 
would sing was left entirely to the 
noted singer. Discussing his choice, he 
said: 

“You eannot sing of beautiful things 
mor have anything worth while in the 
tempo of a fox-trot. I have found that 
the ballad has been the means by which 
I have persuaded my public gladly to 
receive the greater things of music. 
“Mother Machree’ is one of the most 
popular songs I have learned, and I am 
sure that many people who come to 
hear me sing this particular song have 
stayed to listen to Bach and Schubert. 

“I do mot regret a single song I have 
sumg om the platform, and I do not feel, 
like some artists, that the fact that 
I have been attracted by this type of 
musie should be kept dark and hidden 
like a doubtful past.” 

To be consistent Mr. McCormack will 
imtreduce several ballads. One of his 
tem mumbers will be “A Fairy Story 
by the Fire,” by Oskar Merikanto, 
which he sings to a group of children. 

The more prominent players in the 
east which supports the great singer 
im the picture include Alice Joyce, J. M. 
Kerrigam, associated with the famous 
Abbey Players at the Abbey Theatre, 
Dublin, and Maureen O’Sullivan, an 
eighteen-year-old Irish girl; Tommy 
Clifford, an eleven-year-old school boy; 
Johm Garrick, who has sung in English 
musical productions, and Farrell Mac- 
Donald, once a member of the D’Oyley 
Carte Grand Opera Company in Eng- 
land. 

MeCormack’s daughter, Gwendolyn, 
and his own accompanist, Edwin Schnei- 
der, also appear in the picture. 


Cettage Built for Tenor 


Although a cottage was especially 
ecomstructed on the Fox Movietone lot 
for use of the tenor between scenes, 
Mr. McCormack spends most of his 


time on the set watching the progress 
of the picture as it nears completion. 
The cottage, designed for use as a 
rehearsal and dressing room, is of the 
Irish thatched roof type. Power 
O’Malley, Irish landscape painter, drew 
the original design, and the detailed 
construction was carried out under the 
supervision of Harry Oliver, art di- 
rector for McCormack’s picture. 

Real thatch was brought from Ire- 
land for the roof, as well as many in- 
terior furnishings, so that the cottage 
would correspond to the better type of 
Irish country home. One room is fur- 
nished as a music room. 


Forgets the Camera 


McCormack, unlike most beginners 
before the camera, has never for a 
moment suffered from microphone or 
lens fright. 

“IT just forget the camera entirely 


and talk and sing naturally,” he ex- 
plained. “Singing for a picture is much 
like making phonograph __ records. 


There is this difference, though. In- 
stead of an audience of forty or fifty 
musicians as I have in making records, 
I have an audience of forty or fifty 
electricians in singing for a picture. 
The orchestra is out of sight.” 


Concert Tour for Rosa Ponselle 


At the close of her opera season at 
the end of this month, Rosa Ponselle 
will leave for a concert tour, visiting 
the following cities: Boston, Wellesley, 
Hartford, Washington, Baltimore, Phil- 


adelphia, Utica, Northampton, York, 
Rochester, Toronto, Flint, Saginaw, 
Cleveland, Memphis, Charlottesville, 
Roanoke, Syracuse, Columbus and 


Pittsburgh. Stuart Ross will be her ac- 
companist. Following this concert tour, 
Miss Ponselle will rejoin the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company for its annual 
spring tour and will then depart for 
her second season at Covent Garden. 
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Notable Visitors Add Lustre 


to San Francisco’s Music 


COTULLA a 

Tansman Plays in Pro Mu- 
sica Concert of His Works 
—Kathleen Parlow Heads 
New Quartet, Heard in 
Local Debut — Symphony 
Gives American Premiere 
of Variations by Zador 


AN FRANCISCO, Jan. 20.—Alexan- 
der Tansman was introduced to 
San Francisco on Tuesday night, Jan. 6, 
under the auspices of Pro Musica. Play- 
ing before a distinguished audience in 
the Community Playhouse, the com- 
poser- pianist presented his Piano 
Sonata in four movements: a Violin 
Sonata, in which he was assisted by 
Robert Pollak; a Bereeuse and Bur- 
lesque; and five Mazurkas in varying 
moods. He was interesting both as 
composer and as pianist. The Piano 
Sonata was orthodox in form, and in- 
cluded a Largo of weird beauty, a high- 
ly entertaining Vivace, and a Finale of 
intriguing rhythms. Subsequent num- 
bers confirmed the impression that 
Tansman’s forte is humor expressed in 
terms of rhythm. His melodies were 
often reminiscent, but his grotesqueries 
reflected originality of high order. 
Efrem Zimbalist played in an Oppen- 
heimer Concert Series in Dreamland 
Auditorium on Jan. 7. His program in- 
cluded the Brahms’ D Minor Sonata; 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto; Achron’s fas- 
cinating “Suite Bizarre”; and short 
numbers, including an arrangement by 
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the violinist of Glinka’s “Persian 
Song.” He chose the Bizet-Sarasate 
“Carmen” Fantasy for his final offer- 
ing. His playing gave keen’ delight. 
Emmanuel Bay was a sympathetic ac- 
companist. 

Intelligent singing of excellent songs 
marked the concert given by Hulda 
Lashanska in the Judson-Wolfsohn Se- 
ries in Scottish Rite Hall Jan. 9. Un- 
hackneyed songs by Handel, Bach, 
Strauss, Schumann and Brahms re- 
vealed the singer’s stylistic sense. An 
aria from Tchaikovsky’s “Pique-Dame,” 
Gretchaninoff’s “Over the Steppe” and 
Grieg’s “Un Réve” were beautifully 
sung. A group by Erich Wolff, Mac- 
Dowell, Dvorak and La Forge completed 
the printed program. Elizabeth Alex- 
ander was the excellent accompanist. 


Parlow Quartet Makes Bow 


On the same evening Kathleen Par- 
low’s String Quartet made its first San 
Francisco appearance in the Bohemian 
Club, presenting a semi-popular pro- 
gram for ladies’ night. The program 
included Moussorgsky’s “An Old Cas- 
tle” and “Gossip,” Bridge’s “London- 
derry Air,” Raff’s “The Mill,” and the 
“American” Quartet by Dvorak. The 
group, consisting of Kathleen Parlow, 
Willem Wegman, Lajos Fenster and 
Willem Dehe, is particularly well bal- 
anced in tone quality. Miss Parlow’s 
tone is of the purest and most colorful, 
but the artist does not allow it to out- 
weigh that of her associates. The play- 
ers’ coordination and general esprit de 
corps is exceptional for so new a 


group. The entire Bay region may well 
rejoice with Mills College in the gen- 
erosity of the unnamed benefactor who 
elected to subsidize a string quartet 
that would have Miss Parlow at its 
helm. 


Symphony Gives Zador Work 


The San Francisco début of Nathan 
Milstein was a feature of the first sym- 
phony concerts of the new year, on Jan. 
10 and 12 in the Curran Theater. 

The orchestral offerings included the 
American premiere of Eugen Zador’s 
“Variations on a Hungarian Folk Tune.” 
The number proved sound musical en- 
tertainment of delightful sort. Zador 
revealed versatile gifts for rhythmic 
invention and colorful orchestration 
which, when applied to the grateful 
melody, resulted in a set of variations 
of marked distinction. 

Milstein proved himself an artist 
of high calibre in the Bruch G 
Minor Violin Concerto. His playing at 
all times was well worth hearing and 
brought the performer a hearty recep- 
tion from the auditors, among whom 
was Efrem Zimbalist. Tchaikovsky’s 
“Manfred” Symphony was the major 
work, and its finale found the orchestra 
and conductor at their best. They were 
accorded an ovation. The Friday after- 
noon audience was exceptionally large, 
every box being occupied. 


Musicians Attend Breakfast 


Prior to the concerts, nearly two hun- 
dred persons attended the Symphony 
Breakfast arranged by Alice Seckels 
and held in the Italian Room of the 
Hotel St. Francis. On that occasion 
“Scotty” Mortland presided. Among 
the speakers were three San Fran- 
ciscans recently returned from triumphs 


abroad—Lucy Van De Mark, Lawrence 
Strauss and Elizabeth Alexander. 

Lucy Van De Mark told of the rev- 
erence with which the German people 
listen to music; Mr. Strauss, of the 
symphonies heard in New York. Gas- 
tone Usiglia, whose scherzo, “Don 
Quixote,” will be introduced to San 
Franciscans at the next pair of con- 
certs a fortnight hence, gave a brief 
introduction to his work. Desmond 
Roberts told of the effect of England’s 
economic situation upon the musicians 
of Great Britain, and Victor Lichten- 
stein gave a verbal exposition of the 
afternoon’s Symphony program. The 
Symphony Breakfasts, of which this 
was the third, bid fair to play an in- 
teresting and constructive part in the 
musical life of San Francisco. 

Marsgory M. FISHER 





Dorothy Keam, Australian Dancer, on 
Visit to New York 
Dorothy Keam, Australian dancer 


and teacher of dancing is visiting New 
York for the purpose of studying 


American dancing and methods of 
teaching. Miss Keam has been in- 
structor in dancing in the Sydney 


schools and was a member of the J. C. 
Williamson Ballet for ten years. Miss 
Keam also holds an air pilot’s license 
and is an enthusiastic aviatrix. 


New Cadman Work to Be Broadcast 
Under Damrosch’s Baton 


Charles Wakefield Cadman’s new 
symphonic number, “Oriental Rhap- 
sody,” will be conducted by Walter 
Damrosch over the national network of 
NBC on Saturday evening, Jan. 25. 
This will be the first hearing of this 
number since its recent publication. 
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was played with delicacy. A group 
which included Sgambati’s arrange- 
ment of the Dance of the Happy 
Shades from Gluck’s “Orfeo,” as well 
as Schumann’s Arabesque and a Ga- 
votte by Rameau followed. After the 
Chopin Sonata came modern works by 
Debussy, Scriabine, Ellen Coleman, and 
Benoit de Térne, a young Finnish com- 
poser, the latter two labeled first New 
York performances. The program con- 
cluded with Saint-Saéns Toccata, Op. 
111. Throughout the evening, Miss 
Buell’s playing had all the excellent 
features which have characterized it at 
past appearances and it was much ap- 
preciated by her listeners. i 


Caroline Thomas, Violinist 


Caroline Thomas, violinist, gave an 
unconventional program at her recital 
in the Town Hall on the evening of 
Jan. 9, including Dohnanyi’s Sonata Op. 
21, and Depuis’ Fantaisie Rhapsodique 
in both of which Walter Golde’s co- 
operation at the piano was a feature. 
Other numbers included transcriptions 
by Wilhelmj, Achron and Kreisler, of 
pieces by Chopin, Grieg and Brahms 
respectively. Wieniawski’s Scherzo- 
Tarantelle made a jovial end-piece. 
Miss Thomas’ playing was interesting 
in every respect, perhaps more so as a 
soloist than in ensemble work, but in- 
teresting throughout. The first two 
pieces were a grateful relief from the 
usual, however. J. 


Biltmore Musicale 


Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metro- 
politan, was the featured artist at the 
Biltmore Musicale on the morning of 
Jan. 10, ably assisted by Raoul Vidas, 
violinist, and Helen Carriere, soprano. 
Miss Carriere began the program with 
a scintillating performance of the 
Proch Variations which were followed 
by a short piece of Veracini, played by 
Mr. Vidas. Mr. Gigli sang the aria 
from “L’Elisir d’Amore” and Miss 
Carriere with fluency and excellent 
style, “Ah Rendetemi” from “Puritani.” 
Mr. Vidas’ second group included num- 
bers by Ries and Sachs and Mr. Gigli 
ended the program with arias from 
“Bohemian Girl” and “Don Giovanni.” 
There were the customary clamors for 
encores from all three artists. Miguel 
Sandoval was at the piano for Mr. 
Gigli, Leith Stevens for Mr. Vidas and 
Pietro Cimara for Miss Carriere. D. 


Bach Cantata Club 


The Bach Cantata Club began its 
third season in the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest on the evening of Jan. 
10. The performance consisted of an 
address on “The Church Chorale in 
Bach’s Usage.” by Dr. C. Sanford 
Terry, the eminent English Bach au- 
thority, the singing of thirteen of the 
Chorales by the Bach Cantata Choir 
and one by the choir and congregation. 
The evening had the religious note 
proper to the occasion contributed by 
the Lord’s Prayer at the beginning and 
a benediction at the end, and of course 
the ecclesiastical surroundings gave the 
atmosphere necessary to most of Bach’s 
work. Albert Stoessel conducted the 
chorus. 


Ilse Emge, Soprano 


Ilse Emge, soprano, with Erich Riede 
at the piano, gave a recital in the Chalif 
Halt on the afternoon of Jan. 11. Miss 


Emge began her program with Bee- 
thoven’s “Ah! Perfido!” and won ap- 
proval in a group of first-time numbers 
by Mr. Riede. On a somewhat curious- 
ly arranged program were also songs by 
Schumann, Fauré, Dupré, Staub, Grov- 
lez, Samuels, La Forge, Strauss, 
Brahms and Wolf. Miss Emge’s sing- 
ing gave pleasure to an attentive audi- 
ence. 


Rita Neve, Pianist 


Rita Neve, pianist, whose recital in 
November was postponed on account of 
an injury to her hand, was heard in the 
Town Hall after an interval of several 
seasons, on the evening of Jan. 11. Miss 
Neve elected to play a program mostly 
of short numbers, many of them quite 
inconsequential, but her rendition of 
Beethoven’s “Pathetic” Sonata, Op. 13, 
was interesting, and a Chopin group 


showed insight into the composer’s 
meanings. Lady Dean Paul’s “Cale- 
donian Market,” a series of six 


sketches, though not profound, were 
eminently worth while. 


Mischa Elman, Violinist 


Mischa Elman, violinist, gave his first 
New York recital of the season in Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of Jan. 11, 
before an audience that crowded the 
auditorium and filled the platform. Mr. 
Elman was in fine form and presented a 
program which disclosed his pre-emi- 
nence as a musician and a virtuoso. 
Beginning with the Bach-Nachez “Par- 
tita,” the list included Mozart’s B Flat 
Sonata; the Paganini-Wilhelmj Concer- 
to in D; four numbers from Korngold’s 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” of which 
the “Garden Scene” was exceedingly 
beautiful; two numbers by Joaquin Nin; 
Mr. Elman’s own version of “Eli, Eli” 
and Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen,” a 
truly formidable choice. One may com- 
ment on the beauty and opulence of the 
violinist’s tone, his marvelous tech- 
nique, and his unfailingly correct pitch, 
but these were only incidental to the 


masterly interpretations he gave to the 
performance of each work. Marcel van 
Gool assisted ably at the piano. iB. 


Friends of Music 


At the concert of the Friends of Mu- 
sic in Mecca Temple on Jan. 12, Cima- 
rosa’s “Divertissement” for Viola 
d’Amore, accompanied by harpsichord, 
the instruments played by Henri Casa- 
desus and Mme. Regina Patorni-Casa- 
desus, respectively, formed a prelude to 
Cherubini’s “Requiem” said to have had 
its premiere concert performance in 
this country on that occasion. The Di- 
vertissement is no more than an antique 
suite. Such charm as it may well have 
in intimate surroundings, completely 
evaporated in the windy spaces of this 
auditorium. The Cherubini, then, was 
the main issue. The work deserves more 
frequent hearing. It lacks, more or less 
naturally, the florid qualities that much 
of the music of this composer possesses, 
and is in every sense carefully written 
with due regard to what were the laws 
of composition at the time. It has, fur- 
thermore, certain innovations in orches- 
tration which even Brahms did not dis- 
dain to copy. The chorus, there are no 
solo parts, did splendid work, indeed, as 
good as it has ever done. Mr. Bodanz- 
ky conducted with verve. A. 


Josef Hofmann, Pianist 


Joseph Hofmann, pianist, played for 
an audience that filled both the audi- 
torium and the stage of Carnegie Hall, 
on the afternoon of Jan. 12. A printed 
slip announced that before the program 
Mr. Hofmann would play the Chopin 
Funeral March in memory of his friends 
Edward Bok and Alexander Lambert, 
both recently deceased. The regular 
program began with Mendelssohn’s E 
Minor Prelude and Fugue and included 
as well Saint-Saéns’ arrangement of 
the Dance of the Dervishes from Bee- 
thoven’s “Ruins of Athens,” his own 
Suite Antique, a Chopin group including 
the B Minor Sonata, two Preludes of 
Rachmaninoff, the Liszt Consolation in 
E, and the same composer’s Mephisto 
Waltz. As always, Mr. Hofmann de- 
lighted with the perfection of his tech- 
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nique, his feeling for phrase and his 
nice gradation of dynamics. Much of 
the program had a highly emotional 
appeal as well and the audience was 
tumultuous in its appreciation so that 
many encores had to be added. LL. 


Donald Pirnie, Baritone 


A musician of fine aims and consid- 
erable achievement, Donald Pirnie, bari- 
tone, gave a recital, Jan. 12, in the 
Town Hall. His program, including 
Italian operatic arias, Spanish songs 
and English ballads, presented a pre- 
ponderance of German lieder in which 
he is particularly adept. He displayed 
a fine sense of style, an excellent dic- 
tion, and a beautiful quality of voice. 
Among his numbers were an aria from 
Verdi’s “Sicilian Vespers,” Alvarez’s 
“Los Ojos Negros,” and songs by Bee- 
thoven, Schubert, Erich Wolf, Richard 
Trunk, Hans Pfitzner and Alexander 
Schwartz, and English ballads by Shaw, 
Quilter, Keel, Forsyth and Hammond. 
He was ably accompanied by Frank 
Chatterton. D. 


League of Composers 


The first of a series of six concerts 
by the League of Composers was given 
at the Art Center on the afternoon of 
Jan. 12. Besides an address on “The 
American Composer” by John Erskine, 
president of the Juilliard School of Mu- 
sic, the program included a Quartet in 
D Minor by Bernard Rogers of the fac- 
ulty of the Eastman School of Music, 
played by the Russian String Quartet, 
which was also heard in Four Impro- 
v.sations by Joseph Achron. Ethel Codd 
Luening sang two songs, “Spring in the 
Orchard” by Evelyn Berckman, and 
“Hommage a Thibaud de Champagne” 
by Georges Migot, all three with quar- 
tet accompaniment. Alix Young Maru- 
chess, player of viola d’amore, and 
Frank Bibb at the piano, played Paul 
Hindemith’s Sonata for that combina- 
tion. The personnel of the Quartet in- 
cludes Naoum Blinder, Theodore Katz, 
Mitya Stillman and Evsei Beloussoff. 

D. 
(Continued on page 63) 


“Jeanne Laval’s art is delightful by reason of the beauty of voice, eloquence of 
delivery and the charm of her style.”—GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


JEANNE LAVAL 


Contralto 
Syracuse Post-Standard, Dec. 13, 1929 


“Miss Laval, a contralto with a beautiful voice and a 


well 
Carmen.” 


developed dramatic 


sense, made a 


splendid 


Syracuse Journal, Dec. 13, 1929 
“As Carmen, Jeanne Laval, who displays a well-rounded 
and far-reaching contralto voice, made an excellent im- 
pression as she portrayed the features that made the 


heroine of Bizet’s opera famous. 


She was always con- 


scious of the carrying parts in the character and gave 
them their true value both in musical form and histri- 


onic requirement.” 


OPERA—CONCERT—ORATORIO 
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Chicago Opera Gives First “‘Fidelio”’ 
a Brilliant Ensemble Performance 
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Beethoven’s Music - Drama 
Marked by Noteworthy 
Individual Portraits, Un- 
der Baton of Pollak—Gala 
Evening for Civic Music 
Association Includes 
Scenes from Four Operas 


HICAGO, Jan. 20.—The belated re- 
vival of Beethoven’s “Fidelio,” 
which had never before been produced 
by the Civic Opera and had not been 
given here by a professional organiza- 
tion in thirty-five years, quite unex- 
pectedly turned out to be the artistic 
triumph of the season. Whether the 
general public will respond to its worth 
as did the small but eclectic non-sub- 
scription audience of Jan. 17, perhaps 
only another season can tell, since there 
will be time for but one more perform- 
ance in the crowded last two weeks of 
the season. It is a pity that this should 
be so, for the production stands out in 
brilliant relief when compared with the 
routine performances which sometimes 
have marked the present term of opera 
in Chicago. Never, in any land, have 
we witnessed an operatic performance 
better balanced, or more cognizant of 
the peculiar genius and power of music. 
To Egon Pollak goes the principal 
credit for this stimulating experience, 
for it was obviously due to his careful 
preparation that every detail of the 
performance was distinguished by a 
sympathy and insight that lay bare the 
meaning of the music and probed with 
surest touch to the essentials of Bee- 
thoven’s thought. It was a reading of 
the most meticulous adherence to the 
hallmarks of tradition, to the compos- 
er’s dynamic peculiarities, to his deep 
expressiveness, his sudden outbursts, 
his veiled mystery. Yet never for a 
moment did these superficialities ob- 
trude themselves upon the hearer: they 
were always a part of the music itself. 
The audience was not slow to recog- 
nize the unusual quality of what it 
heard. Following the performance of 
the third “Leonore” Overture, played 
between the first and second scenes of 
the second act (the “Fidelio” overture 
prefaced the performance), Mr. Pollak 
was forced repeatedly to acknowledge 
the enthusiastic applause. 


Fine Ensemble Work 


The influence of this almost clairvoy- 
ant understanding of the Beethoven 
style was apparent on the stage as 
well as in the pit. The singers and 
chorus all performed with an exactness 
and quickness of response more often 
achieved by instrumentalists than by 
singers. So uniformly well did each 
artist perform his duties that no single 
one may be pointed out as the star of 
the occasion. If ever a performance 
deserved the description “ensemble,” 
it was this one. 

Frida Leider was the Leonore, offer- 
ing quite as perfectly rounded a por- 
trayal as her incomparable Isolde. Alex- 
ander Kipnis exemplified Rocco with 
the exact blend of kindliness and dig- 
nity required to bring the jailer to life, 
and singing with a subtlety and finesse 
rare to the opera stage. Kathleen Ker- 
sting, a protégée of Emma Calvé, orig- 
inally hailing from Wichita, Kan., made 
her debut as Marzellina, winning a con- 
siderable individual success. She is a 








Frida Leider as Leonore in “Fidelio” 


comely young woman, well schooled in 
the elementals of the opera stage. The 
voice is light but of charming quality, 
and her negotiation of the Mozartean 
badinage of the opening scene, as well 
as the difficult aria, promise well for 
her future. 


Emotions Skilfully Portrayed 


To René Maison fell the duty of pro- 
claiming Florestan’s woes, which he did 
so well that again one wonders that he 
does not specialize in the German roles. 
Robert Ringling offered a portrait to 
compare with his Telramund in the 
villainous figure he presented as Piz- 
zaro. His enunciation was excellent, his 
singing always tasteful, and his acting 
effective without overstatement. Ed- 
ouard Cotreuil sang well as Fernando, 
but the indistinct quality of his German 
offered the only vulnerable point in a 
performance otherwise about as per- 
fect as such things may be. 

The settings of Julian Dové were 
quite the best he has turned out in some 
time, being simple yet effective. The 
stage management of Charles Moor was 
distinguished by a disarming natural- 
ness, perfectly in keeping with the gen- 
eral intimacy of the production. And 
the often maligned chorus, which has 
every right to be casual and perfunc- 
tory at this stage of the season, perked 
up and delivered the most refined and 
the most enthusiastic singing we have 
ever heard from it. 


Garden as Thais 


Utterly different, but almost as suc- 
cessful in its way, was the strongly 
dynamic performance of “Thais” on Jan. 
9. To the general public it will doubt- 
less ever be Mary Garden’s favorite 
role, even though its inherent limita- 
tions prevent it from being either her 
subtlest or her most spectacular. She 
delved into its substance with even more 
than usual intensity on this night, and 
the resultant electrical emanations 
stirred the audience to one of the sea- 
son’s noisiest displays of enthusiasm. 

Vanni-Marcoux sang Athanael for the 
first time here and, like everything else 
he attempts, made it a character study 
of superb detail and impressiveness. 
Jose Mojica returned to the company 
after an active sojourn in Hollywood 


to sing a role he has made almost as 
much his own as Miss Garden has that 
of Thais. His admirers were out in 
force, and found the usual gracefulness 
to applaud in his portrayal of Nicias. 
Antonio Nicolich, Ada Paggi, Alice 
D’Hermanoy, Maria Claessens and Eu- 
genio Sandrini completed the cast. 
Roberto Moranzoni conducted. 


“Lucia” with Salvi 


The “Lucia” of Jan. 7 was one of 
those things in which the parts are bet- 
ter than the whole. The individuals 
were competent; the production lacked 
coordination and, apparently, rehearsal. 
Miss Salvi’s appearance enlisted far 
more than the average sympathy for 
the luckless bride of Lammermoor, al- 
though her delineation of insanity 
would not, we fancy, have caused an 
alienist much concern. As for the sing- 
ing, it was accurate and assured; more 
one need not demand of a Lucia. Gio- 
vanni Manuritta had his second rdéle 
with the Civic Opera as Edgar of Rav- 
enswood, confirming the impression, 
made in his first appearance, that he is 
a personable young singer, with a voice 
of sufficient flexibility for all the pur- 
poses of lyric singing. Giacomo Rimini, 
in his capable fashion, made the most 
of the opportunities of Lord Henry; as 
did the always admirable Virgilio Laz- 
zari of those of Raymond. Frank St. 
Leger conducted with the enthusiasm 
and alertness which are assuring him 
a distinguished place in the company. 


“Gala” for Convention Visitors 


In honor of the visiting delegates to 
the convention of Civic Music Associa- 
tions, a so-called “gala” performance, 
consisting of separate acts of various 
operas, was given on Jan. 10. The tri- 


umph scene from “Aida” began the 
evening with Eva Turner, Cyrena Van 
Gordon, Charles Marshall, Giacomo 
Rimini, Chase Baromeo and Virgilio 
Lazzari in réles in which they have long 
since proved their quality. Of interest 
was the appearance of Hilda Burke 
with Charles Hackett in the second act 
of “Romeo and Juliet.” 

The second act of “Rigoletto” came 
next, with Cesare Formichi, Margherita 
Salvi, Giovanni Manuritta, Constance 
Eberhart and Virgilio Lazzari, a fa- 
miliar performance requiring no com- 
ment. In conclusion came the last two 
scenes of “II Trovatore,” sung, as so 
often before, by Claudio Muzio, Cyrena 
Van Gordon, Antonio Cortis and Gio- 
vanni Inghilleri. ALBERT GOLDBERG 


GALLO GIVES UP THEATRE 








Impresario to Devote Attention to 
Radio and Grand Opera 


Fortune Gallo has disposed of his 
lease of the Gallo Theatre. His with- 
drawal from theatre direction will in 
no way interfere with his grand opera 
activities, a field in which he has won 
national fame as pilot of the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company. 

A new departure for Mr. Gallo, how- 
ever, is his plan to enter the radio 
broadcasting field. He has taken over 
Station WCDA, which will be operated 
under his personal direction. 

The beautiful Gallo Theatre was 
epened in November, 1927, with an en- 
gagement of Mr. Gallo’s San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company. Later the 
American Opera Company gave its 
first season of opera there, occupying 
the theater for over two months. 
Many recitals have been given in it. 
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“A Miracle of Vocal Art’”—Chaliapin 


Every Concert a New Triumph 


“The musicianship, the extraordinary technical perfection and the 
richness of imagination and humor displayed in their interpretations 
are the things that set them apart.”—-N. Y. Times, Jan. 15, 1930. 
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Beatrice Harrison, ’Cellist 


With Percy Grainger present to help 
out in his own music, Beatrice Harri- 
son, English ’cellist, assisted by Nicolas 
Sloninsky and his chamber orchestra of 
Boston, gave a well chosen and finely 
interpreted program in the Martin Beck 
Theater on Jan. 12. Miss Harrison 
played with discernment and a polished 
style the Haydn D Major Concerto. 
She brought a free and playful spirit to 
the group of short pieces. Herbert 
Hughes’ arrangement of two Irish folk- 
tunes, ‘The Bard of Armagh” and “The 
Blackbird Reel,’ a serenade by Delius, 
played here for the first time, and “The 
Melody” by the former Vice-President 
Charles G. Dawes. In Mr. Grainger’s 
“Youthful Rapture,” Miss Harrison 
called forth the full powers of reso- 
nance of her instrument, sustaining a 
strong current of tone against the 
counterpointal background provided by 
the composer at the harmonium and 
the ensemble. The orchestral compo- 
sitions were a Sinfonia in D by Karl 
Johann Stamit of the early eighteenth 
century and Four Episodes from Cham- 
ber Orchestra by Ernest Block. Playing 
without solo instrument and in lending 


support to Miss Harrison, the group 
and its conductor evidenced an excel- 
lent understanding and an ability to 
project it. The audience was interested 
and enthusiastic. V. 


Wall-Sherman Concert 


Stephanie Wall, mezzo-soprano, and 
Fern Sherman, harpsichordist, were 
heard in joint recital in Steinway Hall 
on the evening of Jan. 12. Both artists 
wore costumes of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury in keeping with a program of the 
placid music of the period. Miss Wall 
sang songs by Handel, Haydn; “Trav- 
elogue Tales” by Holland Robinson and 
other things such as “Mother Goose 
Rhymes in the style of different com- 
posers. Miss Sherman played pieces by 
Handel, Scarlatti, Daquin, Corelli and 
Mozart. Solon Alberti acted as accom- 
panist. J. 


Arthur Hackett, Tenor 


Arthur Hackett, tenor, gave a recital 
in the Guild Theater, Jan. 12, with a 
Sympathetic piano accompaniment by 
Walter. Golde. The singer’s rich voice 
and finished presentations delighted the 
large audience which manifested its ap- 
proval in the usual manner. Mr. Hack- 
ett’s printed program included Faure’s 
“Roses of Ispahan,” ranged from the 
classic German of Beethoven’s “Ade- 
laide” to the modern German of Haile’s 
“Im Zitternden Moonlicht,” which he 
was compelled to repeat, and finished 
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with some English songs. To these he 
added half a dozen encores. D. 


Truelove-MacKown Concerts 


Marjorie Truelove, pianist, and Alli- 
son MacKown, ’cellist, were heard in 
joint recital in the Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Jan. 13, having the co- 
operation of Howard Hanson, director 
of the Eastman School of Music in 
Rochester as accompanist for Mr. Mac- 
Kown in a reduction for ’cello solo of 
Mr. Hanson’s “Lux Aeterna” originally 
scored for orchestra. Miss Truelove 
played the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 110, 
with skill, and shorter pieces by Ire- 
land, Scriabine and Ravel. The two 
artists were heard in an excellent ren- 
dition of Sammartini’s Sonata for ’cello 
and piano and Debussy’s work in the 
same form. Mr. MacKown played pieces 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Bazelaire, Boul- 
nois and Liszt-Popper. Both artists 
were the recipients of much applause. 
Mr. Hanson also gave a talk explain- 
ing his source of inspiration for the 
number. J. 


Muriel Kerr, Pianist 


Muriel Kerr, young Canadian pianist, 
introduced to New York last year at a 
Schubert memorial concert, deepened 
the favorable impression she made then 
by her first recital of the year in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Jan. 13. 
Her program included the Bach-D’Al- 
bert Prelude and Fugue in D, César 
Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and Fugue; 
the F Minor Ballade, the A Flat Ma- 
zurka, and the B Minor Scherzo by 
Chopin; two “Contes” of Medtner, 
“Avowal” by Godowsky, and Liapou- 
now’s “Lesghinka.” Such works cover 
much of the breadth and nuance and 
brilliance of piano literature. The per- 
former, having the kind of spirit for 
playing which contributes much to the 
pleasure of the listener, showed also 
that technically she has made this lit- 
erature her own, and that she is rapidly 
acquiring fuller interpretive powers. An 
enthusiastic audience insisted upon a 
lengthening of the program. F. 


Harry Fratkin, Violinist 


Harry Fratkin, at his recital in the 
Engineering Auditorium on Jan. 13, ap- 
peared as composer as well as violinist, 
with a nicely conceived tone poem, 
“L’Ame Perdue,” interpreting musically 
verses by Elias Gartman. He played 
with a fine sincerity of feeling, well 
transmitted technically, a Sonata by 
Dohnanyi; Goldmark’s Concerto, and 
two pieces by Boris Levenson, “An Orig- 
inal Russian Melody,” and “Caprice 
Russe,” the latter dedicated to the per- 
former. A Chopin Nocturne and an 
Improvisation by Gustav Saenger com- 
pleted the printed program. The audi- 
ence received the violinist enthusiasti- 
cally, and acknowledged the part of 
Vera Giles, accompanist, in a satisfying 
evening of music. V. 


Frank Sheridan, Pianist 


The sheer delight of a fine piano tech- 
nique obedient to a large imagination 
was vouchsafed Frank Sheridan’s audi- 
ence in Carnegie Hall Jan. 13, when 
the pianist, recently returned from a 
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European tour, gave his first recital of 
the season. He began his program with 
a group by Brahms, the “Edward” Bal- 
lade, the Capriccio in B Minor, Op. 78, 
No. 2, the Intermezzo in B Flat Minor, 
Op. 117, No. 2, and the E Flat Rhap- 
sodie, Op. 119, No. 4. Schumann’s 
Etudes Symphoniques were delicately 
projected and were followed by breath- 
less and shimmering recreations of De- 
bussy’s “Reflets dans |’Eau,” Pick-Man- 
giagalli’s “Danse d’Olaf” and a Sciabine 
Poéme. The astonishing and prettily 
patterned technical acrobatics of Zsolt’s 
flashing Toccata took the audience by 
storm and had to be repeated. Unwil- 
ling to leave even at the end of that 
long and brilliant program, Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s listeners demanded and received 
a half a dozen encores. 


Kedroff Quartet 


The Kedroff Quartet, a vocal organ- 
ization known for its spirited rendi- 
tions of Russian music, was heard in 
concert in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 14. The personnel of the 
organization includes I. K. Denisoff and 
T. F. Kasakoff, tenors; N. N. Kedroff, 
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baritone, and C. N. Kedroff, bass. Ar- 
rangements by Balakirieff, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and Azeieff of old ritual 
tunes were exquisitely sung and the 
encore, “Bells of Novgorod” was a 
magnificent number impressively de- 
livered. There were also modern works 
by Cui, Glazounoff and Tchaikovsky. 
Numerous repetitions and encores were 
demanded by an engrossed and en- 
thusiastic audience. 


Cora Quast, Contralto 


Cora Quast, contralto, accompanied 
by Horace Hunt, gave a song recital in 
the Engineering Auditorium on the 
evening of Jan. 14. Miss Quast dis- 
played a voice of good quality in a 
program which included well-known 
arias and lieder by Lully, Henschel, 


Wolf, Strauss, Debussy, Faure, 
Bruneau Holmes, Scott and Griffes. 
J. 


Schola Cantorum 


‘Three of the four works that con- 
stituted the Schola Cantorum’s concert 
at Carnegie Hall on Wednesday even- 


(Continued on page 64) 
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ROCHESTER HEARS SLAV 
LIST UNDER GOOSSENS 





Gigli Is Presented in Concert of Much 
Interest—Old-Time Instrument 
Group Hailed 


RocHEstTerR, N. Y., Jan. 20.—The 
sixth matinee concert of the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Eugene Goos- 
sens, conductor, on Friday afternoon, 
Jan. 17, at the Eastman Theatre 
brought out a large crowd to hear an 
all-Tchaikovsky program. Mr. Goos- 
sens chose the program with discrimi- 
nation, though there is room for regret 
that he did not put a complete sym- 
phony on it, and the audience enjoyed 
his readings of the works. 

The opening number was the polo- 
naise from “Eugene Onegin,” and the 
other numbers were the “Romeo and 
Juliet” Fantasie, “The Sleeping 
Beauty” Suite, Theme and Variations 
from the Suite in E Minor, a string 
orchestra arrangement of the well- 
known Andante Cantabile from the 
String Quartet, Op. 11, the Scherzo 
from Symphony No. 4, and the “Nut- 
cracker” Suite. There was much ap- 
plause, and Mr. Goossens brought the 
orchestra to its feet several times in 
acknowledgment. 

On the same evening, at the East- 
man Theatre, a large and enthusiastic 
audience heard Beniamino Gigli, tenor, 
in a program made up largely of op- 
eratic arias, to which he generously 
added many encores. His voice seemed 
more luscious than ever. He had as as- 
sisting artist on the program, Mar- 
garet Bergin, contralto, who made a 
very good impression. Miss Bergin is 
a Paterson, N. J., girl, who received 
her musical education in this country. 
Her voice is even, of wide range and 
very lovely in quality, and her songs 
were rendered in a musicianly manner. 
She was called back for an encore 
after her song group. Miguel Sandoval 
accompanied both singers. 

The Society of Ancient Instruments 
gave a delightful recital at Kilbourn 
Hall on Tuesday evening, Jan. 14. The 
program of old music was most charm- 
ing, and beautifully rendered. The 
audience evinced much interest and 
cordiality. 

Two concerts on Jan. 11 at the East- 
man Theater reopened the music season 
after the Christmas holiday. The Ro- 
chester Philharmonic Orchestra, Eu- 
gene Goossens, conductor, was heard in 
the afternoon in a program that in- 
cluded the Berlioz “Roman Carnival” 
Overture, Handel’s Concerto for organ 
and orchestra, with Harold Gleason as 
soloist, Mozart’s Symphony in D, 
Vaughn Williams’ Variations on a 
Theme by Tallis, Grainger’s Passacag- 
lia from “Green Bushes,” and Ravel’s 
Bolero. 

The symphony was played with clar- 
ity and sparkle, and the organ con- 
certo was most impressive under Mr. 
Gleason’s expert delivery at the con- 
sole. The Williams’ Variations and 
the Ravel Bolero were numbers of ex- 
ceptional interest and warmly ap- 
plauded. 

The evening concert drew a house 
packed to overflowing to hear Roland 
Hayes, tenor, in a program of Italian, 
French and German songs, and Negro 
Spirituals. He was effectively accom- 


panied at the piano by Percival Par- 
ham. 


Mary ErRtTZ WILL. 
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Harold Heitzmann joined him in the 
Tuba Mirum. 

Bliss’s Pastoral proved to be un- 
expectedly circumspect in its harmonic 
structure and quite undistinguished 
melodically. 

Richa-d Strauss’s “Taillefer,” com- 
posed for festival purposes in 1903, 
sounds commonplace today. As soloists 
Jeanne :Levethal, soprano; Dan Grid- 
ley, tenor, and Mr. Gange, labored 
valiantly to keep their heads above the 
torrent of tone that Hugh Ross, the 
conductor, unleashed from chorus and 
orchestra. 

The most interesting work of the 
evening was the Villa-Lobos chorus. 

Mr. Ross drove his choristers to 
many brilliant climaxes during the 
evening but otherwise there was little 
variety of dynamic effect or nuance 
The orchestra played much too loudly 
in general. L. 


Iturbi Says Au Revoir 


Jose Iturbi, who has enjoyed unprec- 
edented success in his numerous ap- 
pearances this season, bade farewell 
temporarily in a recital in Carnegie 
Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 16. Mr. 
Iturbi’s program contained but two 
numbers, the “Appassionata” Sonata of 
Beethoven and Liszt’s Transcendental 
Execution Studies, which, however, are 
a host in themselves. The Beethoven 
was superbly played, given not only 
with the force one might expect but 
also with a delicacy and a remote, clas- 
sical sort of impersonalness that added 
much to its inherent beauties. The 
twelve Liszt studies were a splendid ex- 
hibition of virtuosity, as they are in- 
tended to be. To them Mr. Iturbi added 
some pleasant Spanish pieces and the 
second book of the Brahms-Paganini 
Variations. It may be said that the 
farewell was consummated in a blaze 
of glory. J. 


Margaret Tilly, Pianist 


Margaret Tilly, an English pianist 
heard in New York before, gave a re- 
cital in the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Jan. 17. Early works by 
Scarlatti and Mozart, together with 
Bach’s French Suite, No. 5, were in- 
terestingly played. Brahms’ Handel 
Variations displayed the artist’s techni- 
cal efficiency and works by Scriabine 
and Debussy showed her insight into 
modern music. Four Chopin Preludes 
were played with grace and won an 
encore. 

Hans Lange Quartet 


The Hans Lange Quartet, led by the 
assistant conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic was heard in the first of 
a series of four concerts in the Cham- 
ber Music Hall of Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Jan. 16. The other 
members of the organization are 
Arthur Schuller, violin; Zoltan Kurthy, 
viola, and Percy Such, ’cello. Hinde- 
mith’s Quartet in C was the first num- 
ber on the program after which Mr. 
Lange and Harry Cumpson, pianist, 
played Strauss’s early Sonata for 
Violin and Piano, and Dvorak’s Piano 
Quartet in E Flat. The playing of 
the organization was excellent in every 
respect and it should make a prominent 
place for itself in ensemble organiza- 
tions of the country. J. 


Nicholas Medtner, Composer 


Nicholas Medtner, Russian composer 
and pianist, many of whose works, par- 
ticularly his “Fairy Tales,” find a place 
on the programs of Rachmaninoff and 





others, gave a program of his composi- 
tions in Carnegie Hall on Friday eve- 
ning, Jan. 17. Nina Koshetz, soprano, 
was the assisting artist, interpreting 
two groups of impressive songs with 
telling effect. Of these, a Serenade, in 
manuscript, given for the first time 
and dedicated to Mme. Koshetz, brought 
the most spontaneous applause and had 
to be repeated. Other vocal numbers 
were “To the Dreamer,” “The Cart of 
Life,” “Sleeplessness,” “Spanish Ro- 
mance” and “Butterfly.” The piano 
works had the same lyrical qualities as 
the songs, and included “Two Hymns 
in Praise of Toil,” “Tragedie-Frag- 
ment,” three “Fairy Tales,” and a 
richly musical but over-lengthy Sonata- 
Ballade. 


Harold Samuel, Pianist 


Harold Samuel, pianist, whose Bach 
recitals are unsurpassed, was heard in 
one of these in the Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Jan. 18. Mr. Samuel 
played the Chromatic Fantasy and 
Fugue, the English Suite in F Major 
and Six Preludes and Fugues from the 
Well-Tempered Clavichord. In a pro- 
gram which maintained such a high 
level of excellence, it is difficult to name 
any salient points. The C Minor Fugue 
was particularly, well played. Portions 
of the Suite were announced with 
amazing delicacy and charm that 
brought a ready response from an en- 
thralled audience. R. 





Eleanor Spencer, Pianist 


After an absence of almost a decade 
Eleanor Spencer reappeared on Satur- 
day afternoon, Jan. 18, in recital at 
Carnegie Hall. Her followers were on 
hand and gave her a hearty reception. 

Technically she was worthy of high 
praise and delivered her program with 
no little bravura. She seemed restless 

(Continued on page 107) 





Bornschein Wins Eurydice 
Chorus Award 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20.—The 
Eurydice Chorus award, given 
occasionally for an original work 
by an American composer, has 
been conferred on Franz Born- 
schein, Baltimore correspondent 
of Musical America, for his 
“The Enchanted Island,” accord- 
ing to an announcement made this 
week by Susanna Dercum, chair- 
man of the award committee and 
secretary of the Art Alliance 
music group, which has the com- 
petition in charge. When the 
Eurydice Chorus disbanded a few 
years ago it turned over the 
money in its treasury as a fund 
for the encouragement of Amer- 
ican composition. Judges of the 
twenty-nine works’ submitted 
were Ellis Clark Hammann, Kar! 
Schneider and Dr. Arthur Wood- 
ruff. Among American com- 
posers who in the past dedicated 
works to the Eurydice Chorus are 


George W. Chadwick, Henry 

Hadley, Wassilli Leps, Horatio 

Parker and David Stanley Smith 
W. R. M. 











Richard Crooks to Sing Again in 
Washington 


Richard Crooks, tenor, will return 
for a second recital in Washington on 
March 8, under the local management 
of Mrs. Wilson-Greene. He will make 
Boston and Toronto appearances on 
March 2 and 4 respectively, and others 
in Sharon and Lancaster, Pa. 
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Maazel to Make Sixth 
Tour of Europe After 
Recital in New York 








Photo by De Mirjian 
Marvine Maazel, Pianist 


Following appearances in a number 
of American cities in recital and with 
orchestras, Marvine Maazel, pianist, 
will give a recital at the Town Hall in 
New York on Tuesday evening, Jan. 28. 
A feature of this program will be 
Brahms’ Sonata in F Sharp Minor, 
which has not been heard in New York 
for some time. 

This will be Mr. Maazel’s last ap- 
pearance in America this winter. Im- 
mediately following the recital, he will 
sail for the sixth tour of Europe which 
he has made in as many years. The 
foreign tour is scheduled to open in 
Italy in the beginning of March. 

Mr. Maazel has made extensive ap- 
pearances in the Middle West during 
this winter. To mark the centenary of 
Rubinstein, he played that composer’s 
Concerto in D Minor with the Manhat- 
tan Symphony in New York, under the 
baton of Henry Hadley, on Dec. 8. 





Soprano and Double Bass to Give 
Joint Recital 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 20.—Maria 
Koussevitzky, soprano, and Fabien 
Sevitzky, double bass, will give a joint 
recital the evening of Jan. 29, in the 
Academy of Music Foyer. Ellis Clark 
Hammann will be the piano accom- 


panist. A group of early Spanish songs, 
by Marin, Bossa Duron, and Blas de 
Laserna, for the soprano, and a sonata 
by Johann Firnst Galliard, constitute 
items of urasual interest on the pro- 
gram. There will also be songs by 
Respighi, Cimara and Borodin, for 
Miss Koussevitzky, pieces by Bruch, 
Rachmaninoff and Dubinsky, who will 
be represented by the premiere of his 
“Valse Fantastique,” for Mr. Sevitzky, 
and a Glinka duet for the two artists. 


CURTIS STUDENTS WIN 
IN PUBLIC CONCERTS 








Many Talented Pupils of Institute in 
Philadelphia Heard in Recital 
and on Radio 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20.—Charlotte 
Simons, lyric soprano, a pupil of Mme. 
Sembrich at the Curtis Institute of 
Music, and Iso Briselli, a pupil of Ef- 
rem Zimbalist, were selected by Josef 
Hofmann as assisting artists at his 
concert before the Philadelphia Forum 
in the Academy of Music on Jan. 3. 
Miss Simon, who recently made her de- 
but with the Philadelphia Grand Op- 
era Company, was one of the soloists 
in the Christmas performance of the 
“Messiah” given by the Apollo Club 
and combined choral societies of Chi- 
cago on Dec, 27. Edgar Nelson con- 
ducted, and the Chicago Symphony fur- 
nished the accompaniment. 

The Contemporary Club of Trenton 
heard Curtis Institute artist students 
in a program on Jan. 9. Tatiana Sanze- 
witch, a pupil of Mr. Hofmann; Arthur 
Holmgren, a pupil of Mr. Connell, and 
Paul Gershman, a pupil of Mr. Zim- 
balist, appeared. Joseph Rubanoff, 
pupil of Mr. Kaufman, accompanied 
the soloists. On Jan, 12 a program was 
given at the Hill School by Florence 
Frantz, student of Mme. Vengerova; 
George Pepper, student of Professor 
Auer, and Max Aronoff, viola pupil 
of Mr. Bailly. Theodore Saidenberg 
was the accompanist. 

The radio programs, broadcast from 
Casimir Hall over 31 stations of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, have 
included performances by Josephine 
Jirak, contralto; Jorge Bolet, pianist; 
Judith Poska, violinist; Conrad Thi- 
bault, baritone; in addition to the 
others mentioned. The Swastika Quar- 
tet appeared in the second concert at 
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the Pennsylvania Museum with Miss 
Jirak, Miss Frantz and Mr. Aronoff as 
assisting soloists. 





MARIA RENZA IN RECITAL 





Soprano Appears with Giuseppe Mar- 
tino-Rossi, Baritone, as Assisting 
Artist in Fine Program 


Maria Renza, soprano, sang in Guild 
Hall the evening of Dec. 18, in an in- 
timate recital. She had .as.-assisting 
artist Giuseppe Martino-Rossi, bari- 
tone, with whom she coached before her 
last European tour. 

Miss Renza sang two groups of songs 
—the first composed of very early Eng- 
lish and Italian airs. The second in- 
cluded the music of the contemporary 
Georg Henschel, Arthur Foote, Thur- 
low Lieurance and R. H. Woodman. 
With Mr. Martino-Rossi, Miss Renza 
gave duets from operas by Mozart, 
Verdi and Leoncavallo. 

The baritone sang alone an old Eng- 
lish air, songs by Handel and Mozart, 
and the Cavatina from “The Barber 
of Seville” by Rossini. 


Chicago Lecturers to Conduct Tour of 
Europe this Summer 


CHICAGO, Jan. 20.—Marx and Anne 
Oberndorfer, noted lecturers on music 
appreciation and allied topics, will take 
a party of music lovers on a musical 
pilgrimage to Europe, during the next 
summer. The tour will be under the 
auspices of the Clara Laughlin Travel 
Service. The party will sail from New 
York on June 14 and return on Sept. 
14. The route has been planned to 
include all points of musical interest, 
including six performances of the 
Wagner festival at Bayreuth, and the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau. 

A. G. 


Arthur Van Haelst Joins Little Theatre 
Opera 


Arthur Van Haelst, baritone, has 
joined the Little Theatre Opera Com- 
pany. He sang on Jan. 7 and appeared 
with the Norwood Male Glee Club at 
the American Women’s Association, 
on Jan. 5, with Ellery Allen, lyric so- 
prano, in a program of light opera se- 
lections. 
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A PIANIST OF 
INTERNATIONAL 
REPUTATION 
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Typical Opinions From European 
and American Critics! 


NEW YORK 





“Pianist of distinction. . - Has a 
sense of the beautiful in everything he 
touches.” 

“TELEGRAPH” (C. D. Isaacson), 

Nov. 20, °209 


“An intelligent, masterful musician, 
brilliant in technical equipment.” 
“AMERICAN” (Grena Bennett), 
Nov. 19, °20 
“Understanding of contrapuntal inter- 
pretation, papers pedalling, and care- 
ful phrasing. Much poetry and sen- 
timent.’ “TIMES,” Nev. 19, °20 
“Nice feeling for tonal shading . . . 
intellectual grasp of the composer’s 
idiom.” “HERALD TRIBUNE,” 
Nov. 19, ’29 
“Bach Toccata technically clean and 
rhythmically incisive 
“TELEGRAM” (CH. we Pb tae: 
Nov. 1 


PHILADELPHIA 


“Magnificent display of technical skill 
and lucidity of understanding. . 
Warmth of tone and ‘humanized’ feel- 
ing in Bach. . . . Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 110, reverential and fraught with 
feeling. . . . Given with a spaciousness 
and grandeur profoundly impressive.” 

“EVENING BULLETIN,” 
Dec. 14, ’20 

“Rare beauty and strength of inter- 
pretation. Hice delights hearers.” 

Wt ee re 
"20 

“Outstanding talents ik oti of 

tone and spontaneous singing pedal. . 


Lyrical sensitivity. 
“PUBLIC LEDGER,” 
Dec. 14, ’209 


BERLIN 


“A reflective pianist of fine fooling,” “4 
“DER TAG" (mess Krebs 
Oct. 25, ”* 
“Great fervor, nobility and yovanenee, 
“VOSSISCHE ZEITUNG” (BE. 
Oct. 23, Me. 


VIENNA 





“Pianist of great power = interest- 
ing personality.” ER TAG". 
“Straightforward power, y ose feeling, 
monumental style.” 
“NEUIGKEITS WELTBLATT.” 


MUNICH 


“Noteworthy technical ability, dv- 
namic finesse, deep | understanding of 
centenary. music. 

MU VoHENER TAGEBLATT" 
(G. B.), Oct. 18, ’20 

“A true artist, with a great career 
before him.” 

“BAYERISCHE i te pe 
Oct. 


18, ’29. 
PRAGUE 


“A beautiful and expressive touch, full 

of genuine —e. 
“DEUTSCHE ZEITUNG 
‘BOHEMIA,’” Oct. 3, ’20. 
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Extensive Tour of Ensemble 
Under Sokoloff Includes 
Performances in N e w 
York—Cleveland Institute 
Exerts Widespread Cul- 
tural Influence with Edu- 
cational and Concert Ac- 
tivities — Museum Series 
and Recitals Under Local 
Organizations Add Bril- 
liance to Year 


By Margaret Alderson 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 20.—Musical events 
in Cleveland have been rich in quality 
and quantity this winter. Concluding 
its present season the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor, 
and Adel'!a Prentiss Hughes, manager, 
will play nine pairs of concerts in its 
regular symphony series at Masonic 
Hall, and in addition to five concerts 
still to come in the Children’s Con- 
cert Series, the Orchestra will keep 
engagements to round out the fullest 
touring season in its history. 

At University Circle builders are 
laying foundations for Severance Hall, 
where the Cleveland Orchestra will 
establish itself next season in its own 
home. The Hall has an Indiana lime- 
stone exterior in classical design, fif- 
teen ground floor exits and a unique 
double driveway passing through the 
building, two audience rooms, an or- 
chestra hall to seat 1900 and a chamber 
music hall to accommodate 400. There 
is freedom of air circulation through- 
out the house and particular attention 
to seating comfort is a feature of the 
building. 

Guest artists to appear in the re- 
maining concerts at Masonic Hall this 
season include Vladimir Horowitz, 
pianist; Yehudi Menuhin, violinist; 
Isabelle Yalkovsky, pianist; Lawrence 
Tibbett, baritone; Mischa Elman, vio- 
linist, and Victor Kolar, composer-con- 
ductor. . 

In the eastern tour of the Orchestra 
in February is included a three days’ 
engagement in New York, when sever- 
al programs of symphonic music with 
the Neighborhood Playhouse dancers in 
stage delineation, under the direction 
of Irene Lewisohn. At this time works 
of Rabaud, Loeffler and Janssen will be 
given. The Orchestra will play in four 
college concerts, return engagements 
at Connecticut State and Smith Col- 
leges, and first times at Mount Holyoke 
and Williams. Providence, R. I., will 
be revisited. The Music League of 
York, Pa., will present the Orchestra 
in two children’s concerts, and Connec- 
ticut State College sponsors a concert 
at New London for public school chil- 
dren. 

The Symphony Club of Central Ohio 
will present the Orchestra at Colum- 
bus, in its regular orchestral series. 
The March tour takes Mr. Sokoloff and 
his players as far west as Springfield, 
Ill., as far south as Louisville, Ky., and 
north to Hamilton, Ontario, where a 
two days’ engagement will be played 
with the Elgar Choir. 

During April there will be the annu- 
al concert at Buffalo, N. Y., and at 
Cornell University two concerts will 
be played, the second because of a gift 
made by the Schiff Foundation to pro- 
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Sokoloff, Conductor of 
Cleveland Orchestra 


Nikolai the 





Photo by Standiford 
Charles D. Dawe, Conductor of the 
Orpheus Male Choir 


vide a special series devoted to German 
music. 

Advartce in public favor was made 
by Station WTAM, Cleveland, when 
opening of that station’s superpower 
plant, last November, was marked by 
the first concert in a series of twelve 
studio broadcasts with the full Cleve- 
land Orchestra, under Mr. Sokoloff. 
The six remaining concerts in this 
series will be given on certain Sunday 
afternoons, concluding April 20. 

Increased interest in music is already 
showing itself among students at 
Western Reserve University, in an- 
ticipation of codperation to begin next 
season between the University and the 
Cleveland Orchestra, through joint use 
of Severance Hall, which stands on 
ground devoted to the purpose by the 
University. 

The Philharmonic Concert Course 
will introduce Sigrid Onegin, contralto, 
to Cleveland, Feb. 14. Rosa Ponselle 
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Adella Prentiss Hughes, Manager of the Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director of 


Cleveland Orchestra 





Arthur Quimby, Organist, Curator of 

Music, Cleveland Museum, and Associate 

Professor of Music, Western Reserve 
University 


will give her annual Cleveland concert 
in this series on March 17. 


Institute Opens Tenth Year 

The Cleveland Institute of Music, 
Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, manager, 
celebrated its ninth anniversary with a 
luncheon on Dec. 10. The tenth year 
of the Cleveland school, which contri- 
butes much to Cleveland’s musical life, 
will be an active one, with a possible 
building and endowment campaign in 
1930 or 1931. A new semester opening 
Feb. 3 will feature the annual exhibi- 
tion student recital, illustrating work 
done in all grades. 

Two lecture-recitals in the series 
given annually by the faculty will start 
the new semester. One will be on Franz 
Liszt, illustrated in a sonata played by 
Beryl Rubinstein, head of the piano 
department of the school. The other 
lecture, on Berlioz, will be given by 
Arthur Loesser. April will bring a lec- 
ture-recital by Mr. Rubinstein, “The 
life and music of Claude Debussy.” The 
final recital of the spring term will be 
one in which works of Cleveland com- 
posers, many played by the creators 
themselves, will be heard. 


the Cleveland Institute of Music 





Arthur Shepherd, Composer and Con- 
ductor, Professor of Music at Cleveland 
College 


The annual six weeks’ summer school 
conducted at The Cleveland Institute 
of Music will open June 18 with the 
regular faculty in attendance. The 
Institute has always maintained the 
same excellent standards for its sum- 
mer session as for the winter terms. 

Lectures in music appreciation for 
the concert-goer and chronological re- 
citals, illustrated, are an annual fea- 
ture of the summer school. At the 
1930 session the performing artists will 
be Arthur Loesser, pianist, Marcel Sal- 
zinger, baritone, and Herman Rosen, 
violinist. 

The student activities of greatest im- 
portance to the city will be the exhibi- 
tion recitals and the annual production 
of opera. “Carmen” is in preparation 
for production in the spring under the 
direction of Marcel Salzinger, head of 
the voice department. It will be given 
with full chorus, orchestra and set- 
tings. Rudolf Schueller will conduct 
the performance. 

Arthur Loesser, of the piano depart- 
ment of the Institute has been made a 
member of the Beethoven Association. 


(Continued on page 67) 
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Beryl Rubinstein, Pianist, Composer, 
and Dean of Faculty, Cleveland Institute 





William Wheeler, Tenor, Member of 
Faculty at Cleveland College 





Cleveland 


(Continued from page 66) 
He played with the Cleveland Quartet 
at the Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton in January. 

Herbert Elwell, whose “Happy Hy- 
pocrite” will be introduced by the 
Cleveland Orchestra on April 3 and 5, 
conducts theory and composition 
classes, at the Institute. Mr. Elwell 
was awarded the Prix de Rome several 
years ago and more recently won the 
annual Eastman prize for American 
works. His Sonata for piano is now 
being published by the Oxford Press. 
He studied with Ernest Bloch in New 
York, Nadia Boulanger in Paris and 
spent three years in Rome. 

Marcel Salzinger, baritone, head of 
the voice department of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music, will sing several 
times with the German Grand Opera 
on its eastern tour, in “Tristan und 
Isolde” and “The Flying Dutchman.” 
lle is sponsoring the German Opera 
performances in Cleveland and re- 
1earsing institute pupils in “Carmen” 
for its spring presentation. 

Music appreciation is fostered in 
Cleveland by the Cleveland Museum of 
(rt, as particularly illustrated in the 
eries of piano recitals continuing 
through 1930 and 1931, free to the pub- 
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Herbert Elwell, Composer and Member 
of the Cleveland Institute Faculty 
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Arthur Loesser, Composer and Faculty 

Member, Cleveland Institute, After a 
Portrait by Walter Brough 


lic, and presenting thirty-two Beeth- 
oven sonatas. Two Cleveland artists 
are presenting the sonatas. Severin 
Eisenberger, formerly of Vienna, now 
resident in Cleveland, alternates with 
Beryl Rubinstein, head of the piano 
faculty of the Cleveland Institute, in 
these performances. 

The Opera Guild, operating its third 
season, has bigger plans than ever be- 
fore. Two series of opera will be given 
during the first six months of 1930. 
Victor Herbert’s “The Fortune Teller” 
is scheduled for a week’s performance 
at the Hanna Theater beginning, Feb. 
10. The second opera will be sung late 
in the spring. 

The production staff of the Guild, 
which is Cleveland’s opera workshop, 
remains the same as last year, with 
Francis J. Sadlier, producing director; 
Sergei Popeloff, ballet director; Fran- 
ecesco B. De Leone, conductor; Emil 
D’Zomba, stage director, and Joseph P. 
Glover, stage manager. 

The Orpheus Male Chorus, which 
holds a record in this country of hav- 
ing won more competitive singing con- 
tests than any other one chorus, will 
give its annual home concert in Cleve- 
land at Music Hall of Public Auditor- 
ium, on Feb. 26. Claudia Muzio, so- 
prano, will be soloist. 

Charles D. Dawe, a Welshman, came 
to Cleveland twelve years ago and or- 
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Lila Robeson, Contralto, formerly of Francis J. Sadlier, Producing Director 


the Metrepolitan Opera 


of the Opera Guild 





Photo by Bul 
Severin Eisenberger, Pianist, Playing in 
the Sonata Series of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art 


ganized a male choir. He led a chorus 
to victory in the Welsh Eisteddfod in 
1923. In 1925, the chorus won first 
prize for the best rendition by male 
voices in the fourth annual Eisteddfod 
at Youngstown, Ohio. Victory came 
again when the chorus went to Wales 
in 1926 and won first prize in competi- 
tion with Great Britain’s best choris- 
ters in the Royal Welsh Eisteddfod at 
Swansea. 


Photo by Ben Strauss 
Marcel Salzinger, Baritone, and Member 
of Cleveland Institute Faculty 


Classes in history of music and mu- 
sic appreciation are conducted by 
Arthur Shepherd, professor of music 
at Cleveland College, of Western Re- 
serve University. William Wheeler, 
whose singing of folk-songs is inter- 
esting teachers of diction, is Prof. 
Shepherd’s assistant at Cleveland Col- 
lege, in charge of vocal music appreci- 
ation and chorus singing. 





Private Lessons 
Piano 
V oice 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director, 


Ghe Clebeland Tustitute of (Dusic 
ANNUAL SUMMER SESSION 
June 24—Aug. 2 


Master Classes 


Daily Opera and Repertory Classes, Public School Music 


Regular Faculty includes: 
Arthur Loesser, Herman Rosen, Marcel Salzinger, 
Victor de Gomez, Herbert Elwell. 


Write for Catalogue giving courses, fees and dormitory rates. 


Class Work 
Violin 
Cello 


2827 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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sage concerning the five thousand 

music organizations in the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs con- 
fers the privilege of addressing many 
Federation members through your col- 
umns, as well as a great musical pub- 
lic. We extend congratulations to 
MUSICAL AMERICA upon the return to 
the former make-up, for we can wel- 
come again an old, familiar friend to 
our homes. 

Since the formation of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs in 1898 
with twenty members, the membership 
has grown to more than three hundred 
thousand. An average gain of eight 
hundred music organizations yearly is 
recorded for the last four years. The 
Federation ideal that music can be 
made an integral part of American life 
is the motivating principle that has 
made for constant growth, and has 
made the National Federation a force 
in the musical progress of our nation. 

Definite activities relating to the 
recognition of music and of higher 
music standards have embraced the 
home, school, church, theatre, indus- 
trial units,—indeed, almost every social 
institution. The broad scope of work 


VY nce request for a personal mes- 


is due to the many types of music or- 
ganizations within the membership, 
ranging from the finest symphony or- 
chestras, 


professional choruses, and 
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President and Vice-Presidents of the National Federation of Music Clubs. 

Imer James Ottaway, of Port Huron, Mich., 

Mrs. J. A. Jardine, of Fargo, N. D., first vice-president; Mrs. 

Mabee, Los Angeles, Cal., second vice-president; Miss Julia A. Noyes, of 
Portland, Me., third vice-president. 


resident; 
race W. 








clubs of wide prestige to music study 
clubs. While the large and influential 
groups set high standards for the 
amateur groups, our most worthwhile 
and far-reaching educational music 
project has to do with the hundreds of 
music study clubs and the National 
Federation Course of Study—five books 
by eminent music educators,’ covering 
five years. 

Those who have read MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA throughout years cannot fail to be 
interested in the sponsorship of Amer- 
ican music, composers, artists, and stu- 
dents—all of which is of the deepest 
concern to the Federation. Impossible 
that Americans should have an inferi- 
ority complex of any kind! Yet we 
have been afflicted with a serious con- 
viction of art inferiority which, we be- 
lieve, the National Federation of 
Music Clubs is helping to overcome. 
Deeply sensible of our rich musical 
heritage from other nations, and 
keenly interested in modern contempo- 
rary music, we aim to sponsor whole- 
heartedly American creative genius. 

With three American opera pre- 
miéres sponsored by the Federation in 
the past, we are now pledged to the 
support of the American Opera Com- 
pany which is a recognized artistic 
success under the excellent direction of 
Vladimir Rosing. 

Since the Federation prize Women’s 
Chorus at the Chicago Biennial Con- 
vention in 1927, “Slumber Songs of the 
Madonna,” by May Strong has been 
performed more than six hundred times 
by our clubs, a similar award is again 
offered. 


In the Federation Contests, carried 
on for eighteen years, some two thou- 
sand young musicians have taken their 
measure in every biennium. In the 
present biennial contest for Young 
Artists, which will culminate at the 
San Francisco Biennial Convention in 
June, 1931, Madame Louise Homer has 
chosen the required selections for voice, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch for piano, Albert 
Spalding for violin, Felix Salmond for 
violoncello, and Wallace Goodrich for 
organ. 

Our two thousand Junior Music Clubs 
are enlisting young America for the 
cause of music and are giving music 
study a fascinating background of his- 
tory and understanding which is not 
forthcoming in the short teaching 
hours. 

The dominating notes in this admin- 
istration are: 

Constructive music study, not mere 
entertainment for clubs. 

Support of concerts in this period of 
readjustment caused by the marvelous 
and invaluable mechanical musical 
agencies of the present day. 

Advancement of general musical cul- 
ture through emphasis upon music 
courses for the college student seeking 
a Bachelor of Arts degree. 

Among other pertinent questions, we 
are asking, “What does a college grad- 
uate know about music?” 

We extend cordial greetings to the 
readers of MusicaL AMERICA through- 
out the world who with us are inter- 
ested in maintaining the loftiest artis- 
tic ideals, and who share with us the 
conviction that music is a great force 





which challenges men into new areas 
of the spirit. 

We are deeply indebted to MUSICAL 
AMERICA for many years of under- 
standing, co-operation and cordial sup- 
port. 






WHITE PLAINS TO OPEN 
NEW COMMUNITY CENTRE 





Westchester Auditorium and Organ to 
Be Dedicated at Music Festival 
in May 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y., Jan. 20.—The 
Westchester County Recreation Com- 
mission will open the new Community 
Centre at White Plains with the Sixth 
Annual Music Festival on May 22, 
when the first program will be given 
by the Westchester Choral Society. 

Mrs. Eugene Meyer, chairman of the 
Recreation Commission which has re- 
cently been given entire control of the 
Community Centre, states: “The fact 
that the festival is a community enter- 
prize presented by twenty-three choral 
groups representing cities and towns 
in all parts of the county makes it 
desirable to open the Centre on this oc- 
casion. It is gratifying to know that 
the handsome structure will always be 
available for enterprises which have as 
a goal the development of a genuine 
county-spirit and the promotion of in- 
telligent recreational activity.” 

Although plans for the opening cere- 
mony have not yet been completed, it is 
understood that the commission will 
invite a speaker of national promin- 
ence to make the dedication address. 
According to the present plans of the 
musical director of the festival, Albert 
Stoessel, the great Aeolian concert or- 
gan presented to the Centre by Eugene 
Meyer will be dedicated on the same 
occasion. 
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diy United States does not know a 
lot about lutes, or rather, it did not 
until this season. Our knowledge of 
instruments of the sort was restricted 
wholly to the college variety of man- 
dolin and guitar, with the banjo as a 
sort of step-brother. True, Arnold 
Dolmetsch had given concerts here, 
years ago, at which the lute was heard, 
but it was not the feature. 

Rumors had come across the ocean of 
the Aguilar Lute Quartet and the ex- 
ceedingly interesting concerts which it 
had been giving all over Europe. It 
seemed difficult to understand. 

The Aguilar Quartet made its Ameri- 
can début in the Town Hall during the 
past fall. There was no doubt of its 
success with the critics and musicians 
who formed a large part of the audi- 
ence. At their succeeding concerts, the 
public filled the hall and they achieved 
a success which seems to be following 
most Spanish musicians in this country. 

“We were told that a success in the 
United States was exceedingly difficult 
to achieve,” said José Aguilar, “that a 
European success and a South Ameri- 
can success did not by any means guar- 
antee one here. Naturally, we were a 
little anxious at our first appearance. 
After a few numbers, however, we were 
sure that it would be all right as the 
audience was most friendly.” 


Second Concert Important 
“That was not the really final test, 
however,” said Ezequiel Aguilar. “The 
mere novelty of our instruments and 
the character of the music we played 


might have accounted for that. It was 
the second and the third concerts that 
counted. Those were the ones that put 
us on our mettle! However, ali went 
well and we really feel that the Ameri- 
can public likes us. 

“Such a whirl as we have lived in! 
It was a little bewildering at first, but 
now that we are accustomed to it, it is 
stimulating. We have just come from 
Washington, where we gave several 
concerts, finishing up our tour with one 
at the White House last night, and we 
sail for Europe tomorrow. 

“Naturally, we have studied the pub- 
lic here just as they have studied us. It 
is interesting and delightful. We were 
surprised and charmed to find that some 
of the most difficult music in our reper- 
toire was the most popular, and also 
that explanatory notes were quite un- 
necessary. 

“We have made numerous appear- 
ances at universities here, Harvard, 
Princeton, Brown, Toronto, and in every 
case we found the students deeply in- 
terested. An agreeable fact was that 
although the lute is a practically un- 
known instrument in America, the stu- 
dents seemed to know all about it. They 
had taken the trouble to read up all 
they could find so that when they talked 
to us after the concerts, we found that 
they had listened not only to the music 
but to the instruments as well with a 
complete understanding. 


Like American Universities 


“That was one of the many striking 
things about your universities. In every 
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Aguilar Lute Quartet of Madrid—Left to Right: Francisco, José, Elisa and Ezequiel 
Aguilar 


one where we appeared, we found a 
large number who spoke excellent Span- 
ish and French, so the linguistic diffi- 
culty was made easy for us. Your uni- 
versities themselves are all wonderful, 
so well situated and all with an air of 
elegance, and the students all gay and 
lively. 

“You ask how we happened to form 
our organization. Our father was a 
good musician and he taught us all mu- 
sic very thoroughly. He liked the lute 
and on his suggestion we took it up. 

“Difficult? Yes; but then is there any 
musical instrument that is not difficult 
if you wish to play it well? We spend 
four hours a day in practise by our- 
selves and four in ensemble work. Noth- 
ing is allowed to interfere with our 
ensemble rehearsals. 

“Making a study of all the various 
stringed instruments in Spain, we de- 
cided that we liked the lute best, so the 
idea occurred to us: Why not a family 
of lutes as in the case of the violins? 
So we went to the greatest lute-maker 
in Spain and had him make instruments 
especially for us. Of course, it took a 
lot of experimenting, and we tried nu- 
merous shapes until we found those that 
gave the greatest sonority. 


Lute Not Spanish 


“The lute is not, of course, a native 
Spanish instrument. It was brought 
into Spain by the Moors in the Eighth 
Century, just as England got it from 
the Saracen races during the Crusades 
three centuries later. The English lute, 
by the way, is more like the Spanish 
than that found anywhere else. The 
Spanish characteristic being six pairs 
of strings and a flattened back. 


“Speaking of English lutes, we had 
the pleasure in England of playing 
upon Queen Elizabeth’s lute. We also 
found a lot of exquisite Tudor music 
for the lute in the British Museum. At 
first we had to delve for our music in 
libraries everywhere. Some of the finest 
things we found were in the library of 
the Escorial in Madrid. It was all writ- 
ten in old notation, however, and we did 
have a time transcribing it. We are now 
able to have this done for us and we 
have a large repertoire of old music. 


“Perhaps, however, the greatest prize 
that has been bestowed upon us is the 
fact that in every country where we 
have appeared, the greatest composers 
have offered to compose music especially 
for us. Indeed, the modern part of our 
repertoire is almost entirely made up 
of pieces written especially for our 
ensemble. 


“We are sailing for Europe tomor- 
row, but I am glad to say that we shall 
be back here next year for a long tour, 
‘Coast to Coast,’ as you call it. That 
shows that the public of the United 
States must like us, doesn’t it? We 
hope, too, that the interest will take the 
form of establishing other lute quar- 
tets like ours. That would be the great- 
est compliment of all!” 


JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON 


Musical Sorority to Give Concert 


Mu Phi Epsilon, national musical 
sorority, will give a complimentary con- 
cert on Sunday evening, Feb. 2 in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Pan-Hellenic. 
The program will be given by members 
of the Tau Alpha chapter. 
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Pianist and Teacher 


Studio: 610 Steinway Hall, New York City 
"Phone Circle 8277 
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Cincinnati Enjoying Exceptionally Fine Concert Season 
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Brilliant Artists Engaged by 
Fritz Reiner to Play with 
Symphony Orchestra 
Young People’s Concerts 
Scheduled — Opera Stars 
Will Give Recitals—New 
Sunday Series to Begin 
Soon — Conservatory and 
Music College Flourish 


By Samuel T. Wilson 


INCINNATI, Jan. 20.—One of the 

most interesting seasons in the 
city’s musical history is now in prog- 
ress. The Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra resumed its season, after a holi- 
day interval of three weeks, with its 
tenth pair of concerts, Jan. 10 and 11. 
Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, the able as- 
sistant conductor of the orchestra, ap- 
peared at these concerts in the réle of 
guest conductor. 
_ ‘Fritz Reiner, conductor of the orches- 
tra, who passed his holiday vacation in 
Philadelphia, New York and Toronto, 
returned in time to conduct the eleventh 
pair of concerts, Jan. 17 and 18. 

Mischa Elman will be the soloist at 
the twelfth pair of concerts, Jan. 24 and 
25. He will play Beethoven’s Violin Con- 
certo. Included in the same program 
will be Mozart’s Overture to “Il Nozze 
Di Figaro” and Symphony No. 8, by 
Bruckner. 

In all, the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra will present eleven pairs of con- 
certs during the last half of the regu- 
lar symphony series, a total of twenty 
pairs for the season. The soloists still 
to be heard are Ernest Hutcheson, pian- 
ist; Jascha Heifetz, violinist; Karl 
Kirksmith, ’cellist; Karin Dayas, pian- 
ist; Emil Heermann, violinist, and Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, pianist. 

In addition to the regular symphony 
series, however, the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra will present a special 
concert Thursday evening, Feb. 6, in 
Music Hall, at which Margaret Matze- 
nauer, contralto, and Richard Crooks, 
tenor, will be the soloists. 

A number of out-of-town concerts 
also are yet to be given by the orches- 
tra. On Jan. 20 it appears in Dayton, 
Ohio, for a Young People’s Concert in 
the afternoon, and a regular symphony 
program in the evening. 

On Feb. 17 the orchestra will give a 
concert in Erie, Pa., and the following 
evening in Buffalo, N. Y. On Feb. 20, 
21 and 22 the orchestra will be in To- 
ronto for four concerts. This will con- 
clude the season away from home. 

Three Young People’s Concerts are 
yet to be given in Cincinnati this sea- 
son, with Bakaleinikoff conducting, and 
Nina Pugh Smith as interpreter. On 
Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 14, the second 
of the season was given, with Jeanette 
Eichinger, an eleven-year-old violinist, 
as soloist. 

The other concerts of the Young Peo- 
ple’s series will be on Feb. 11, March 
11 and April 15. 

J. Herman Thuman’s Artist Series 
presented Yehudi Menuhin and Law- 
rence Tibbett in recital this month. 
Viadimir Horowitz will be heard on 
Feb. 18. The early autumn brought 


Galli-Curci and La Argentina, also in 
this series. 

Besides his regular concerts, Mr. 
Thuman has booked Sir Harry Lauder; 
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Fritz Reiner, Conductor of the Cincin- 


nati Symphony 


the German Opera Company, giving 
the first performance of Wagner's 
“Ring” in Cincinnati; Rachmaninoff and 
Geraldine Farrar. Early in December 
Roland Hayes and Fritz Kreisler were 
heard here under Mr. Thuman’s man- 
agement. 

Mr. Thuman is also the business man- 
ager of the May Festival. The Festival 
chorus, although this is not Festival 
year, is hard at work preparing for 
concerts this season. In February the 
chorus goes to Chicago for three per- 
formances with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. For these concerts Fred- 
erick Stock, who has succeeded the late 
Frank Van der Stucken as musical di- 
rector of the Festival, will use the 
chorus for performances of the Brahms 
Requiem, Honneger’s “King David,” the 
Bach Magnificat, and other works. In 
the spring the chorus will be heard 
with the Cincinnati Symphony in a per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. 


Season of Opera Planned 


Summer opera at the Zoo will prob- 
ably open in June, although Business 
Manager Charles Miller has made no 
definite announcement as yet. Isaac 
Van Grove will undoubtedly be the mu- 
sical director. Mr. Van Grove has held 
that post for the past several seasons. 
Last season he presented enormously 
successful performances of “Die Meis- 
tersinger” and “Parsifal,” and there was 
some talk of his trying to do the entire 
Ring this season. 

A new series of Sunday afternoon 
concerts has been announced for the 
Civic Theater. The first of these will 
take place late in January, with Dan 
Beddoe ond the Heerman Trio. 

The Orpheus Club has had one con- 
cert under the direction of Prower 
Symonds. Several other concerts will 
be given by the organization. 

The Mothersingers, under the direc- 
tion of Will Reeves of the Public Recre- 
ation Commission, took part in the 
Christmas Carol program at Music 
Hall under the auspices of the Institute 
of Fine Arts. The chorus will be heard 
again later in the year, although the ex- 
act date has not been announced. 

The Cincinnati String Quartet, newly 
organized, will give two more concerts 
this season for the Chamber Music So- 


Are: 





The Cincinnati String Quartet, the Members of Which 
Raoul Berger, First Violin; Mikhail Stolarevsky, 
Second Violin; Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, Viola, and Désiré 


Danczowski, ’Cello 





J. Herman Thuman, Manager of the 
May Festival and the Artists’ Series 


ciety. At these, first performances in 
Cincinnati will be given of Frederick 
Stock’s Scherzo and Leo Sowerby’s 
Serenade. 

The quartet was organized to make 
possible the formation of the Chamber 
Music Society, which has already had 
two programs at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Rudolph Wurlitzer. The quar- 
tet opened the series, while the Heer- 
man Trio gave the second program. 


Members of the quartet are Raoul 
Berger, first violin, a Kneisel pupil who 
is a member of the faculty of the Con- 
servatory; Mikhail Stolarevsky, second 
violin, a graduate of the Imperial Con- 
servatory at Kiev; Vladimir Bakaleinik- 
off, viola, and Désiré Danczowski, 
‘cellist. All are members of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Ba- 
kaleinikoff being assistant conductor 
and first viola in the same organiza- 
tion. 

The quartet has also a number of out 
of town concerts in Chicago, Terre 
Haute, Oxford, Ohio, and Dayton, Ohio. 


Musical Clubs Plan Concerts 


The Matinee Musical Club, of which 
Mrs. Adolf Hahn is president, has given 
one concert so far. Besides the con- 
certs to be given by active members at 
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Bertha Baur, President, Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music 


closed meetings, four concerts are 
booked during the next few months. 
Artists to appear are Lea Loboshutz, 
Dusolina Giannini, Anna Hamlin and 
Rudolph Reuter. Members of the club 
will also be heard in one concert for 
the associate members in the morning 
series in the Gibson ballroom. The 
club’s season was auspiciously launched 
with a recital by Earl Weatherford. 
Mrs. John A. Hoffman has been act- 
ing chairman of the music department 
of the Cincinnati Woman’s Club this 
season. This month members of the 
department will give a concert. Those 
appearing will be Mrs. Stuart Thomp- 
son, Mrs. Clarence Broeman, Mrs. James 
Brannin and Mrs. Ward Franklin. In 
February “Enoch Arden” will be pre- 
sented, the music to be played by the 
Heerman Trio. A program of Frencb 
music will also be presented during 
February. In March a musical reading 
of “Everyman” will be given by John 
Redhead Froome and Ilse Huebner, 
pianist. A Lenten program and a spe- 
cial concert will be given in the spring. 
The Clifton Music Club, Mrs. John A. 
Hoffman president, will give one more 
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Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, Assistant Con- 
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concert this season, with Herbert 
Gould as the artist. Three concerts al- 
ready given under the auspices of the 
club included seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth century lute music given by Carl 
Wunderle, Vladimir Bakaleinikoff and 
Ary Van Leeuwen. Mrs. Lillian Tyler 
Plogstedt was the speaker. A lecture- 
recital of classic, romantic and modern 
music was given by Severin Eisen- 
berger, pianist, and Mrs. Nina Pugh 
Smith. Margot Jean, ’cellist and so- 
prano, was presented in a recital. 

In January the club will present 
Stuart Walker in a lecture on the Amer- 
ican Theater. Club programs scheduled 
are “The Origin of the Waltz,” “The 
Emotional and Picturesque in Music” 
and the annual luncheon at which Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman-Kelley will be the 
speaker. 


Cincinnati Conservatory Busy 


The Cincinnati Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, now in its sixty-third season, finds 
itself with a large enrollment of serious 
students, most of whom have entered 
the four-year course for the Bachelor 
of Music degree which is required for 
available teaching positions in accord- 
ance with modern collegiate and educa- 
tional standards. This course has prac- 
tically become the standard for the 
United States, as established by the 
National Association of Schools of Mu- 
sic, of which the Conservatory is a 
charter member. 

While diplomas and certificates are 
still given in recognition of two and 
three-year courses, nevertheless, pres- 
ent-day standards are not satisfied with 
these alone, nor do the shorter periods 
give the student time to secure suf- 
ficient musical and general education to 
be fully qualified as teachers. Courses 
are being offered leading to the degrees 
Master of Music in Applied Music and 
Composition, Master of Fine Arts in 
Music History and Musicology, Master 
of Arts and Education in Public School 
Music. 

Among events of the fall have been 
the presentation to the school by the 
faculty of a portrait of Bertha Baur 
by Frank Myers, Cincinnati artist. 
It hangs in the drawing-room of 
the Conservatory opposite that of the 
founder, Clara Baur, who was the 
director of the school for the first 
forty-five years of its existence. It is a 
unique and remarkable record for any 
educational institution to have been so 
successfully organized, developed and 
carried on for a period of sixty-three 
years under the direction of but two 


women. 
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Dr. Sidney C. Durst, Acting Director, 
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In the plans for the balance of the 
season is the series of three operatic 
performances to be given in the Emery 
Auditorium with full orchestral and 
scenic investiture under the musical di- 
rection of Alexander von Kreisler and 
dramatic direction of Maria Krisanova. 
The operas selected are d’Albert’s 
“Tiefland,” to be sung in English; Puc- 
cini’s “La Bohéme,” in Italian, and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “The Tsar’s Bride,” 
in French 

The Conservatory Symphony Orches- 
tra, which has developed in the past 
ten years from a string ensemble into 
one having every instrument of the 
modern orchestra represented in the 
student body, is again giving a season 
of five concerts under the inspiring di- 
rection of Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, asso- 
siate conductor of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra and noted viola player. 
The feature of each program is a com- 
position by an American writer, includ- 
ing some by advanced students in com- 
position. Student conductors are from 
time to time given opportunity to de- 
velop experience by directing the group. 
For the concert of March 2 four of 
these students will direct the four 
movements of the Haydn Symphony in 
D. At each concert several students 
are included as soloists with orchestral 
accompaniment, giving them oppor- 
tunity for public appearance. 


Many Faculty Recitals Listed 


The Department of Public School Mu- 
sic is flourishing under the direction of 
Mrs. Frances T. Crowley, with courses 
for general and instrumental super- 
visors leading to degrees and excellent 
positions for the graduates. 

Many faculty recitals are also in- 
cluded in the programs given at the 
Conservatory Concert Hall, including 
piano recitals by Karin Dayas, Mieczys- 
law Munz. Daniel Ericourt; violin re- 
citals bv Stefan Sopkin, Raoul Berger, 
Robert Perutz; a viola recital by Vladi- 
mir Bakaleinikoff; a ‘cello recital by 
Kar! Kirksmith; a harp recital by Cas- 
per Reardon; and ensemble programs, 
including many members of the faculty 
group. 

The now traditional “Feast of Christ- 
mas Carols” was given in December un- 
der the direction of Thomas James 
Kelly, bringing forward many newly 
discovered old songs from many na- 
tions, as well as the traditional carols 
that all love to hear so well. The de- 
mand for admittance to this “Feast of 
Carols” has made necessary a second 
performance during the past two sea- 
sons. 

Gladys has this 


Criswell, M. A., 
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Maria Krisanova, Dramatic Director of 
Opera, Cincinnati Conservatory 


year come to the Conservatory to take 
charge of the department of dramatic 
art, which offers a four-year course 
leading to the degree Bachelor of Let- 
ters. The “Garret Players” Club, with 
a weekly performance, offers an oppor- 
tunity to the young actors to gain ex- 
perience themselves both in acting and 
directing, for each performance is put 
on by a different member of the de- 
partment. A successful presentation of 
“You and I” by Philip Barry was the 
first offering of the season. 

The College of Music of Cincinnati 
starts its second half of the current 
season with Dr. Sidney C. Durst as act- 
ing director during the absence of 
Adolf Hahn, director, who has been 
granted a temporary leave by the board 
of trustees. Mr. Hahn, who suffered a 
nervous breakdown last spring, will seek 
to regain his health in the warmer cli- 
mate of the South, going to St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., the middle of January. 

The College Symphony Orchestra for 
the remainder of the year will be under 
direction of Walter Heerman, ’cellist of 
the school faculty and member of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

An early January event will be a 
Trio Concert in which Romeo Gorno, 
who returned last summer from a sab- 
batical year in Europe, will be the pian- 
ist, playing with Emil Heerman, violin- 
ist, and Walter Heerman, ’cellist. 

Owing to the demand of seats for 
the previous performance of “Seven 
Chances,” a three-act comedy by Roi 
Cooper Megrue, the College of Music 
Stock Company, under direction of John 
Redhead Froome, is to repeat it the 
middle of January. Special features 
of unusual interest are to attend the 
performance of the College Student 
Symphony Orchestra on the evening of 
Jan. 30. 





Alexander von Kreisler, 
Opera, Cincinnati Conservatory 


Director of 


A plan is being perfected to make the 
College of Music Chorus under the di- 
rection of Sarah Yancey Cline, head of 
the department of public school music, a 
permanent feature of school work. This 
vocal organization had conspicuous suc- 
cess in its recent Christmas concert, 
which included a program of carols and 
the cantata “The Nightingale of Beth- 
lehem.” 

One of the outstanding achievements 
of the year at the College of Music was 
the presentation in Music Hall in No- 
vember for the first time on any plat- 
form of an original concerto for piano- 
forte and orchestra by Clifford Lang, 
who had perfected his knowledge of 
composition under Dr. Sidney C. Durst. 
A piano student of Romeo Gorno and 
Dr. Albino Gorno, he officiated at the 
keyboard in the premiere performance 
of his own work. It is generally re- 
garded that Mr. Lang’s achievement 
was the finest in the history of the 
student body of the College of Music of 
Cincinnati. 

Dramatically, the College of Music 
of Cincinnati distinguished itself early 
in the fall by the presentation of the 
old English moralty play, “Everyman,” 
with a cast of advanced student players 
under the direction of Mrs. Grace D. 
Goldenburg. This production was given 
with full orchestral accompaniment un- 
der direction of Uberto Neely. The 
ballet was supervised by William Kyle. 


Jeannette Vreeland to be Soloist at 
Composer’s Concert in March 


Jeannette Vreeland will sing songs of 
the American composer, John *Carlyle 
Davis of Cincinnati, when that com- 
poser gives a recital of his works with 
his son, Roland Davis, in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on March 4, 
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“Each Role My Faworite Role,” Declares Edward Johnson - 





DWARD JOHNSON, home from the 

immense confusion of a first full 
company rehearsal of “Sadko,” poured 
out a vivid resumé of the Russian fan- 
tasy the Metropolitan is just present- 
ing. His mobile features, quick to 
transmit his feeling, his words alive 
with his own interest, the tenor, though 
his medium was speech and his costume 
a brown business suit, filled his rich 
and restful living room with the fan- 
tastic Sadko the Bolshevik, Sadko the 
scoffer of the self-centered indolence of 
the wealthy, Sadko the dreamer, Sadko 
who: adventured to make his dream 
come true. 

“From the artist’s point of view, the 
réle has great qualities,” said Mr. 
Johnson. “It’s heroic—and it’s poetic. 
What more could an artist want?” 

The Metropolitan tenor and the 
whole corps of singers found to their 
distress that they had never handled 
music like it before. Recalling the dif- 
ficulties of the chorus singing strange 
movements, and such weird tempos as 
eleven-four time, the leading singer 
chuckled over an anecdote of the re- 
hearsals of the first company to give 
the Rimsky-Korsakoff fairy tale. The 
ensemble was ready to give up in dis- 
gust, when the composer himself an- 
nounced a formula for the ryhthm. 
“Just remember this,” he told them, 
counting off syllables on his fingers, 


“Rimsky-Korsakoff who wrote this 
work is mad.” “And we singers some- 
times think we’re mad singing it,” 


added Mr. Johnson. 

Other sundry bits of more impor- 
tant information, the Metropolitan’s 
first creator of Sadko picked up from 
the autobiography of Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
in an especially beautiful binding, 
through which he is at present drench- 
ing himself in the spirit of the com- 
poser, and his country. 


Re-creating Russia 


“For, after all,” he explained, “it is 
a strange people we are trying to recre- 
ate. I’ve never been to Russia, and 
somehow I must get the atmosphere of 
the country and the psychology of the 
people. 

“The Russian dancers in the company 
have taught me much. Sadko enters 
and bows. I would do it this way.” 
Edward Johnson, the cosmopolitan 
gentleman, bent forward gently. “But 
I saw the dancers. What they do is 
this.” His head and upraised arm ges- 
tured swiftly to the floor. 

“Sadko has to show a great deal of 
bravado. So I asked them what their 
idea of bravado was. It’s this.” Hand 
on hip, Sadko in a modern business suit, 
looked scornfully to one side. “If I 
were showing bravado,” laughed Mr. 
Johnson, “I’d face the person.” He 
lunged forward, in a burlesque imita- 
tion of Jack Dempsey. 

Reading around the réle, for atmos- 
phere and characterization, began after 
the mechanical routine of learning the 
part was over; after reading the 
libretto for the story, and the score at 
the piano for the general conception of 
the music; after going through his part 
his words underlined in red so that 
his eye would find it easier to catch 
words and notes at once; after copy- 
ing out the réle onto closely writ- 
ten pages so that he could test his 
knowledge of the music, and after 


memorizing the words as well as the 
score. 








The Clothes Make the Role 


“Then it is surprising what the 
clothes do to you,” remarked Mr. John- 
son, with something of the small boy’s 
delight in make-believe. “You are the 
person of the réle. Suddenly every- 
thing you’ve been studying becomes ex- 
actly the right thing. And with that 
inner assurance you can make the audi- 


ence feel your authority. . 
“Tt’s what I try to impress on young 
singers,” said Mr. Johnson. “They 


must pay close attention to their ap- 
pearance and make-up. If they will 
come on the stage with a good make-up, 
dashing costume, their hat tilted at just 
the right angle, they’ll have their audi- 
ence with them. And if they don’t, 
they’ll have to sing just twice as well 
in order to get their audience. You 
have to be very careful these days. The 
movies have educated the public. If 
your costume and your acting isn’t 
right, the public will know there is 
something wrong, even if they aren’t 
conscious of where they got their 
knowledge. After all, the first impres- 
sion is through the eye. 

“The people I admire intensely,” ex- 
claimed the opera singer, “are the vau- 


Edward Johnson, Tenor of the Metro- 
politan in Some of His Significant Roles. 
Upper Left, Dick Johnson in “Girl of 
the Golden West”; Upper Right, Mr. 
Johnson as Himself, Inset, Don José in 
Carmen”; Below, Left, Aethelred in 
“King’s Henchman,” Right, Cavaradossi 
in “Tosca” 


devillians. 
minutes to get themselves over. 
minutes. That’s pep for you.” 


Just think—they have ten 
Ten 


Study of Period Necessary 


Réles in such works as “Sadko,” with 
no traditions as a guide to the perplexed 
singer, as “The King’s Henchman,” as 
“Fra Gerhardo,” all of which Mr. John- 
son created for the Metropolitan, im- 
pelled him almost of necessity to read 
around and about their periods. But 
even for “The Girl of the Golden West,” 
with which he is more than familiar, the 
alert tenor is forever on the watch for 
suggestions. The Metropolitan’s recent 
revival of this opera of the wide open 
spaces has its debts to the moving pic- 
ture houses. Hollywood actors, in the 
film version of Owen Wister’s “The 
Virginian,” showed Edward Johnson, 
former boy soprano, who learned his 
“Girl” far from its bullet-ridden locale, 
how Dick Johnson, cowboy bandit, 
would swagger. 

When the tenor came, on the savings 
of New York church and opera jobs, 
to study in the country of the Guelfs 
and the Ghibellines, from the little city 
of Guelf in Canada, where he was born, 
the American melodrama with the 
Italianate music was just about to 
break upon the horizon. Before he left 
Italy to join the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany at Campanini’s bidding, Mr. 
Johnson had sung and sung and sung 
the Johnson réle in Rome. It is an ex- 
ceedingly popular opera in Italy. 

“It’s the same old story,” smiled Mr. 
Johnson, who has particular sympathies 
for that same old story. “Italy reads 
about our western life, and thinks it is 
a world of romance and adventure. 
‘The Girl’ brought that world to them. 
The most popular American books in 
Italy are Bret Harte, Mark Twain and 
Edgar Allan Poe. 

“I always think whatever réle I’m 
doing at the moment is my favorite 
réle,” smiled Mr. Johnson. “I’ve liked 
doing Roméo and Pelléas. What I want 
in a réle is that it should have some 








poetic and some heroic qualities, and 
that the opera shouldbe good theater. 
Certainly that covers Dick Johnson. 
I’ve always felt that though Johnson 
was a ruffian, as soon as he met Minnie, 
he became just a romantic lover.” 


ZELMA FRIEDMAN 





Child Sings at Club Concert 


MIAMI, FLA., Jan. 20.—At the concert 
of the Mana Zucca Music Club on Dec. 
16, at Mazica Hall, Myrtle Ashworth 
gave several readings and Koppa 
Venderost played Beethoven’s Varia- 
tions in F Major. M. Ash sang an 
aria from “Tannhiauser,” assisted by 
Frances Tarbox at the piano. Sonye 
Snowe sang an aria from “Aida,” ac- 
companied by Irwin M. Cassel. Marian 
Taylor, violinist,. closed the printed 
program with a performance of the 
Bruch concerto, assisted by Eleanor 
Clark at the piano. 

As an added feature Mme. Zucca’s 
four year old son, Marwin Shepard 
Cassel, sang two of his mother’s songs 
“Sympathy” and “I Love Life,” ac- 
companied by the composer. 

















Chicago Activities 
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deal of work is done along educational 
lines in cooperation with the University 
of Chicago and the Chicago public 
schools, The principal members of the 
large staff are Judith C. Waller, di- 
rector; William S. Hedges, radio ed- 
itor; Hazel Huntley, program di- 
rector; Williams G. Hay, chief an- 
nouncer and sales director; Forrest 
Wallace, daytime announcer; Harold 
Van Horne, pianist and announcer; the 
Whitney Trio; and Joseph Gallicchio, 
orchestra director. 

Station WLS, controlled and oper- 
ated by the Prairie Farmer, boasts an 
extensive musical program, under the 
direction of Don Malin. One of the 
major projects of this station is the 
Choral Music Series, which presents 
Chicago’s leading choruses in a half- 
hour program each Monday and Thurs- 
day at 9.30. 


Alexander Gretchaninoff, noted Rus- 
sian composer, recently conducted the 
Senn High School Chorus in a program 
of his own works over WLS. The staff 
artists include: WLS Studio Orchestra, 
directed by Herman Felber, Jr.; Her- 
man Felber, Jr., and Robert Quick, 
violinists; Theodore DuMoulin, ‘cellist; 
John Brown, pianist; William O’Con- 
nor, Osgood Aestly and Pedro Espino, 
tenors; Eugene Leanordson, baritone; 
Reuben Benson, bass; Olive Arthur and 
Irma Rehberg, sopranos; Bernice Oz- 
mun, Adele Brandt and Esther Reh- 
berg, contraltos; the Prairie State 
Quartet and Maple City Four, male 
quartets; and an anvil chorus and a 
male chorus. 


Symphonic Lists Broadcast 


WENR, the powerful 50,000-watt 
Chicago station, one of the few major 
broadcasting units in the country that 
presents independent programs, is pre- 
paring an unusually large number of 
unusual features for 1930. 


This station, which has nearly 150 
artists on its staff, is best known to 
lovers of better music through its 
weekly concerts by the Edison Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Morgan L. Eastman. Unlike other 
symphony orchestra programs, these 
concerts are continued throughout all 
of the fifty-two weeks and are not 
allowed to lapse during the summer 
months. The Edison Symphony had 
made a name for itself long before 
broadcasting came in, and Mr. East- 
man, as its director, had proved his 
unusual ability before there were such 
things as microphones. Because of 
studio restrictions, this orchestra now 
numbers approximately _ thirty-five 
players and is heard regularly each 
Sunday night in a recital that lasts 
from 9 to 10.30 p. m., Central Standard 
Time. 

The second weekly feature for lovers 
of lighter music is the series of Home 
Circle concerts, which are given each 
Tuesday night between 9 and 10 o’clock 
Central Standard Time. These pro- 
grams include selections from light 
and comic opera, at least one overture, 
and three or four semi-classical solos. 
Again the orchestra is under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Eastman. 





The station is singularly fortunate in 
its roster of individual artists. In this 
list are many names that are well 
known in the musical world. Howard 
Neumiller, musical director of the sta- 
tion, has been heard many times on 
the concert stage and as accompanist 
at recitals. Thora Martens, contralto, 
came to radio from the Chicago cast of 
the “Student Prince,” and Edward Del- 
bridge, tenor, was heard in New York 
as one of the leads in the “My Mary- 
land” company. Oscar Hesther, tenor, 
has been heard in Chicago a number 
of times im recitals. Edward Davies 
has become well known for his inter- 
pretations of character songs. He was 
soloist at St. John’s Cathedral in Den- 
ver, and later sang in the “Student 
Prince” Company in Chicago. He has 
also sung with the St. Louis and Mil- 
waukee Symphony Orchestras. 


Other Programs 


Lucille Long, who is heard as a solo- 
ist with the Edison Symphony Or- 
chestra, is a dramatic contralto; Wal- 
ter Brauer, cello, is one of the featured 
instrumentalists of the Symphony Or- 
chestra. In addition to Mr. Neumiller, 
the station also has Sallie Menkes as 
an accompanist. Miss Menkes is one 
of the pioneers of radio and her piano 
work has been heard over the air since 
1922. 

The Illinois Central Male Chorus, un- 
der the direction of Carl Craven, is 
booked for a concert on Feb. 16 at the 
Beach View Hotel. Tentative dates are 
scheduled for the South Shore Country 
Club and the Chicago Athletic Club. A 
spring tour is being booked by Mrs. 
Sondel of the Chicago Church Federa- 
tion. 

The South Side Women’s Chorus is 
engaged to give two concerts for the 
Civic Music Association at their spring 


KIMBALL H 


APPLICATIONS NOW BEING MADE FOR CONCERTS, RECITALS, ETC., FOR SEASON 1930 
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festival concert scheduled for April 29 
at St. Paul’s on the Midway. 

The Charles A. Stevens & Brothers’ 
Ladies’ Chorus will resume rehearsals 
in February for their May festival con- 
cert. 

The prize choir of St. Paul’s on the 
Midway is featuring “The Prodigal 
Son” by Debussy for their annual 
spring concert. 

The Amy Neill String Quartet, con- 
sisting of Amy Neill, first violin; Stella 
Roberts, second violin; Charlotte Pol- 
lak, viola, and Lois Bichl, ’cello, will fill 
numerous dates during the spring sea- 
son. On Jan. 20 they appeared with 
Alexander Tansman in a program of 
his compositions before the Chicago 
chapter of Pro Musica. On Feb. 3 they 
will be heard in a program before the 
Musicians Club of Women,: and .on 
March 3 at the Oak Park Woman’s 
Club. New York and Pittsburgh re- 
citals are planned during March. 

The Chicago String Quartet—Her” 
man Felber, first violin; Carl Fass- 
hauer, second violin; Robert Quick, 
viola, and Theodore DuMoulin, ’cello, 
will complete a series of five Sunday 
afternoon concerts at the Cordon Club. 





Chicago Opera Orchestra to Give 
Program Over Radio 


Cuicaco, Jan. 20.—The Chicago 
Civic Opera Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Giorgio Polacco, musical 
director, will be heard in a _ pro- 
gram over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System on Sunday evening, Feb. 
9. The concert will be played on 
the stage of the Boston Opera 
House and will be picked up by 
special radio broadcasting equipment 
there. It is a feature of the “Majestic 
Theater in the Air” and will be sent out 
from 9 to 10 p. m. eastern standard 
time, 8 to 9 p. m., central standard 
time. The program will include num- 
bers by Wagner, Verdi, Charpentier, 
Wolf-Ferrari, Rossini, Bizet and Mas- 
senet. A. G. 
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Winners of Raisa Scholarship 
Announced 


Cuicago, Jan. 20.—Winners in the 
Rosa Raisa scholarship award, held on 
Jan. 14 at the Jewish People’s In- 
stitute, were: first, Mary E. Gruszezyn- 
ski, a pupil of Irene Pavloska of the 
Civic Opera and the Sherwood School: 
second, Bula Berke, pupil of Christina 
Dickson, of the Gunn School of Music; 
third, Sarah Mosheik, pupil of Mrs. 
Herman Devries. Ten contestants 
were entered, the judges being Roberto 
Moranzoni and Frank St. Leger, con- 
ductors of the Civic Opera, and Eric 


DeLamarter, assistant conductor of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Although the award is nominally for 
European study, the fact that three 
were chosen may make some change 
in the dispensation of the prize. A 
final decision will not be made until 
Mme. Raisa returns to Chicago after 
the spring tour of the Civic Opera. 
The Rosa Raisa scholarship fund was 
founded by the singer for the purpose 
of aiding young talent. It is endowed 
by the proceeds of an annual concert 
given here by Mme. Raisa, and its 
administration is in the hands of the 
Jewish .People’s Institute. The first 
award was made last year, the winner 
being Rae Bernstein, pianist, who was 
allowed $3,000 for study in Vienna 
with Moriz Rosenthal. A. G. 





May Ban “L” Spur Before Chicago 
Opera House 


CHICAGO, Jan. 5.—Corporation Coun- 
sel Ettelson has ruled that the stub of 
the elevated railroad in front of the 


Civic Opera House on Wacker Drive 
constitutes a public nuisance and may 
be removed by proper legal proceedings. 
The Rapid Transit Company will op- 
pose the removal of the structure, it is 
understood. At present the stub is used 
only during the evening rush hour. 
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Mengelberg Says Farewell for Season 


(oveccanennencennaenecareseresnnscenegnasennesnenvananarcesacanennienantt 


Dutch Conductor Ends Sea- 
son’s Period with Philhar- 
monic, and Molinari Ar- 
rives to Take Hel m— 
Boston Symphony Heard 
in Three Concerts—Phila- 


delphians Pay Regular 
Visit 


AVING completed his allotment of 

concerts at the head of the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony, Willem 
Mengelberg took leave for the season 
in a program which brought him cheers 
from his audience. Serge Koussevitzky 
revived Loeffler’s work on text by St. 
Francis of Assisi and gave on the same 
program a first local performance of 
Bax’s Second Symphony which proved 
of high interest. 


Boston Symphony Benefit 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor; Benno 


Rabinoff, violinist, soloist. Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 10. Afternoon. The pro- 
gram: 

Prelude to “‘Khovantchina” ....... Moussorsgky 
Suite from “Petrouchka” ........... Stravinsky 


Jesus-Maria Sanroma at the Piano 


Violin Concerto, Op. 10 ............ Prokofieff 
Mr. Rabinoff 
“Sadko,”” A Musical Picture, Op. 5 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 


ee OREN <i caress tadnereees Tchaikovsky 


At this non-subscription benefit per- 
formance for the American Society for 
the Relief of Russian Exiles, Inc., the 
Russian conductor gave an all Russian 
program. The Prokofieff Concerto, a 
stirring number by reason of its con- 
tinuously energetic movement, Mr. 
Rabinoff approaches with a personal 
enthusiasm, a sufficiently flexible tech- 
nique and an agreeable tone. His spir- 
ited playing won tremendous approval 
from the audience. The “Petrouchka” 
Ballet delicately interpreted, received 
much fine color and line from Jesus 
Sanroma’s artistry at the piano. The 
earliest sketch for Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Sadko,” gained added interest by rea- 
son of the coming production at the 
Metropolitan. To the very familiar 
“1812,” Dr. Koussevitzky brought a 
refreshing interpretation. Z. 


Koussevitzky in “Modern” Program 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor; Povla Frijsh, 
soprano, soloist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 9, 
evening. The program: 


Overture, “Portsmouth Point”...... Walton 
Symphony No. 2 in E Minor and C....Bax 
“Canticum Fratris Solis’ for Voice and 


sh & ch Pease c4hawedw ats Loeffler 
Mme. Frijsh, Soloist 
DE, Hint é 6p udeebe bss teéohahded oon Ravel 
The Walton so-called “overture” 


may be dismissed with a word. It is 
supposed to delineate musically a print 
by Rowlandson’s of the quay at Ports- 
mouth in the late eighteenth century. 
It is empty and futile and the audi- 
ence dismissed it with only a moment 
of applause. The Bax Symphony, 
which has no “program” was a relief. 
The work is slightly long and some- 
what episodic. It is a mosaic of ex- 
quisite bits of orchestration and themes 
which might be beatiful if prolonged. 
As it stands, it is provocative and in- 
teresting and a really great piece of 
work in the style in which it is con- 
ceived. 

The Canticle of St. Francis of Assisi 
has been better sung by Mme. Frijsh 
than at this concert. Not until near 
the end of the number did the singer 
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W hose 
etta” Was Played by Mengelberg 


Bernard Wagenaar, “Sin foni- 


fall into the vast, mystical spirit of the 
work that she has made so peculiarly 
her own. Mr. Loeffler was brought out 
from behind the scenes and given an 
ovation. The work itself remains one 
of the most interesting of the decade, 
but it is more effective with the small 
orchestra for which it was composed. 
In spite of the fact that the audience 
cheered the Bolero at its close, the 
work still seems a stunt piece, much 
too long and lacking in anything like 
inspiration. It is not apt to tarry with 
us for any great while. H. 


Boston Symphony 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor, Carnegie Hall, 
afternoon, Jan. 11. The program: 

Brandenburg Concerto, No. 3 in G for 

strings 
Symphony No. 4 in B Flat, Op. 60 
Beethoven 
Prelude and Fugue........ Pick-Mangiagalli 
(First performance in New York 

Interlude from ‘“‘Intermezzo’’........ Strauss 

rr nas eee Ravel 

The novelties of the afternoon proved 
agreeable enough. The Prelude and 
Fugue of Riccardo Pick-Mangiagalli is 
first rate orchestral writing, brilliantly 
carried out, and sure of effect. The 
fugue on an ascending scale is adroitly 
managed. Contrary to custom here is a 
fugue that begins in the woodwinds, the 
strings entering later. The Strauss In- 
terlude is unimportant Strauss, but 
beautifully fashioned, every measure of 
it. How the Straussian orchestra does 
glow! 

The less said about M. Ravel’s Bolero 
the better. This was a performance 
that revealed its weakest points, an ex- 
position lacking in vitalization of its 
inevitable rhythm. It certainly does not 
improve on rehearings, except under 
the Toscanini magic. A bassoon stum- 
bled badly in it and a trombone almost 
came to similar grief. The audience 
was not at all excited at the close. 

A. 


Philharmonic Benefit Concert 


New York Philharmonic Symphonic 
Symphony, Willem Mengelberg, con- 
ductor; Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano, 
soloist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 10, even- 
ing. The program: 

Concerto in D Minor for Two 

i eee ee eae a Bach 

Soloists, Scipione Guidi and Hans Lange 

“SE bh ccudneeobatthbeasce Telemann 
Mme. Rethberg 
Symphony in B Minor, “Pathetic” 

Tchaikovsky 
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The Bach Concerto, interesting, as 
Bach almost always is, was well worth 
while in every way. The _ soloists 
played with verve and the orchestra 
accompanied with finesse. The Tele- 
mann work proved of rare beauty. Its 
composer, a contemporary of Bach and 
Handel, obviously influenced Gluck in 
the composition of “Orpheus” besides 
writing a work that should be heard 
more frequently. Mme. Rethberg, in 
excellent voice, gave a distinguished 
performance. 

Those who enjoy the Tchaikovsky 
Symphony must have taken great joy 
in Mr. Mengelberg’s playing of it. 

J. 


Philadelphians With Gabrilowitsch 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, conductor. Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 14, evening. The program: 

Overture, “‘Rosamunde” 


“Unfinished” Symphony 
Symphonic Dance from the Opera 


“The Basque Venus”............ Wetzler 
Serenade for Wind Instruments..... Stauss 
“Academic” Festival Overture...... Brahms 


Returning for their fifth visit to 
Manhattan this season, and for their 
second appearance under the leadership 
of Mr. Gabrilowitsch, the Philadel- 
phians gave pleasure to a large audi- 
ence with this generous and lyrical fare. 
Throughout the program the conductor 
directed from memory, in his admirable 
style. In the Schubert works Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch wrought many exquisite 
pianissimo effects and altogether ac- 
corded the scores mellifluous readings. 
Wetzler’s symphonic dance, a favorite 
of this conductor’s, was given ‘with a 
wealth of color and startling crescen- 
dos. The Strauss Serenade for thirteen 
wind instruments and the Brahms Over- 
ture for full orchestra were likewise 
presented in all their melodic beauty. 

E. 


Philharmonic Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Willem Mengelberg, conductor. Carne- 
gie Hall, Jan. 16, evening. The pro- 
gram: 


eee Bernard Wagenaar 
(First Performance Anywhere) 
Das Lied von der Erde...... Gustav Mahler 
Soloists, Margaret Matzenauer and 
Richard Crooks 


As a prelude to the Mahler work, 
which he has given here before, the 
Dutch conductor introduced this time 
a brief novelty, lasting some ten min- 
utes, by a countryman of his who has 
resided in New York for the last ten 
years. The Wagenaar Sinfonietta is 
the very antithesis of his rather pon- 
derous Symphony which Mr. Mengel- 
berg played last season. It is far more 
contemporary in utterance. The com- 
poser has stated that the music is 
somewhat sarcastic; it is. Also that it 
is without any programmatic intention. 
Deftly scored, employing a smaller 
body of string players than usual, it 
makes a bow to Stravinsky more than 
once. The audience received it with 
favor and called Mr. Wagenaar out to 
bow. 

That Mr. Mengelberg is an ideal 
Mahler exponent has long been con- 
ceded. On this occasion he led this 
music, one of Mahler’s finest achieve- 
ments, with mastery and devotion. 
Mme. Matzenauer sang her music glo- 
riously, and Mr. Crooks made the most 
of the difficult part assigned him, 
despite the fact that much of it is 
heavy enough to call for a Heldentenor. 

R. 


Vera Curtis, Former 
Metropolitan Soprano 
Plans Bayreuth Tour 








Vera Curtis, Opera and Concert Soprano 


Vera Curtis, former soprano of the 
Metropolitan, is planning a tour de 
luxe to Bayreuth during the coming 
summer for the entire festival of 
seven Wagnerian works which, this 
year, will include the Ring, “Parsifal,” 
“Tristan und Isolde” and “Tann- 
hauser,” the last two of which will 
be conducted by Toscanini. 

During the tour, which will last for 
six weeks beginning early in July, Miss 
Curtis will give lecture recitals for its 
members, on all the operas to be heard 
at Bayreuth, illustrating them at the 
piano and with vocal excerpts as well. 
At the conclusion of the Festival, the 
party will go to the Austrian Tyrol and 
also visit the North of Italy before 
sailing home from Genoa. ‘The tour 
will be under the auspices of one of 
the prominent travel bureaus. 

Miss Curtis recently appeared be- 
fore the Woman’s Republican Club of 
Providence, R. I., in her Opera Talk on 
Verdi’s “Aida,” in which she scored a 
tremendous success. 





Mengelberg Says Farewell 


New York Philharmonic Symphony, 
Willem Mengelberg, conductor, Harold 
Samuel, pianist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 19, afternoon. The program: 

SEO DOME” bs0dnnvs senhdebns eee ee Strauss 

Concerto in A for Piano and Orchestra.Mozart 

Mr. Samuels 

Prelude and Liebestod from ‘Tristan 

und Isolde” 

“Les Préludes” 

In virtue of this being Mr. Mengel- 
berg’s last appearance, the orchestra 
stood to greet him. His playing of the 
Strauss number was fine in every way, 
the best thing of the afternoon. For 
the Mozart number the orchestra was 
reduced to Mozartean proportions. Mr. 
Samuels played with his customary 
delicacy and beauty of tone, but the 
concerto did not seem a highly signifi- 
eant piece of music. The “Tristan” 
Prelude was excellent but the Liebe- 
stod lacked unity of tempo and general 
cohesiveness. It was conceived in small 
sections with too many climaxes and 
was not an inspiring rendition. Liszt’s 
tene poem suffered from the same 
thing, sudden accelerandos and ritard- 
andos. The climax was impressive and 
Mr. Mengelberg was brought out for 
numerous bows and two large wreaths. 
A speech was demanded but was not 
given. de 
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novelties, inclining favorably to the 
modernists, inclusive of Schénberg’s 
Variations, Eichheim’s “Java” and Pro- 
kofieff’s Second Symphony, and then 
surprised audiences with programs con- 
sisting of works of Gluck, Bach, 
Brahms, Beethoven and Schubert. The 
tour de force of the second half of his 
season will be a presentation of Stra- 
vinsky’s “Le Sacre du Printemps” with 
scenic background and costumed ballet. 
This will take place on April 11, 12 
and 14. 

The soloists for the season yet to be 
heard include Hans Kindler, ’cellist; 
Abram Chasins, pianist, and Vladimir 
Horowitz, pianist. The orchestra is giv- 
ing its usual series of four pairs of 
children’s concerts, with identical pro- 
grams. The first had Alexander 
Smallens as conductor and Alfred J. 
Swan as lecturer. The others will be 
in charge, as during recent seasons, of 
Ernest Schelling. Mr. Smallens, who 
since its inception has been the valued 
conductor of the Civic Opera Company, 
this season became the assistant con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The Philharmonic-Symphony of New 
York has given three of its series. On 
Jan. 27, Bernardino Molinari will con- 
duct and at the final concert, on March 
3, Arturo Toscanini will return. The 
Curtis Institute Orchestra of more than 
100 of the artist pupils will give its 
spring concert under the direction of 
Emil Mlynarski. Other orchestral con- 
certs will be those of the Women’s 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of J. W. F. Leman, who will also 
conduct the Frankford Symphony in its 
spring programs; and the Main Line 
Orchestra, under Adolf Vogel, who is 
also conductor of the University of 
Pennsylvania Orchestra. 

Just half of Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s se- 
ries of twenty-two performances by the 
Metropolitan have gone into history, 
features being the local premiere of 
“La Campana Sommersa” and the re- 
vival of “La Fanciulla del West,” which 
has not been heard here since its initial 
season nearly a score of years back. 

The Philadelphia Civic Opera Com- 
pany, now in its seventh year, has had 
its most ambitious season. It has very 
successfully given the “Ring” with such 
soloists as Florence Austral, Elsa Al- 
sen, Fernanda Doria, Fred Patton, Paul 
Althouse, Nelson Eddy, Georges Bak- 
lanoff and others, under the direction of 
Mr. Smallens. It will conclude its sea- 
son on April 3 with “Meistersinger,” 
which it gave superbly last year. It 
will repeat also on March 27 its excel- 
lent performance of “Nozze di Figaro,” 
from last year, a long-time absentee 
from Philadelphia, and will offer on 
Feb. 13 its first production of “The 


Magic Flute,” also of rare occurrence 
locally. “Elisir d’amore,” to be given 
Feb. 27, is also a semi-novelty locally. 
Other works on the Civic list are “Sam- 
son and Delilah” on Jan. 30, “Trova- 
tore” on March 13 and “Cavalleria” and 
“Pagliacci” on March 20. Mrs. Henry 
M. Tracy is the president and general 
manager of the Civic Opera Company; 
Alexander Smallens the musical di- 
rector, and Karl Schroeder, stage man- 
ager. 


Rich Operatic Fare 


The outstanding event in the fourth 
season of the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company was the performance Dec. 26 
of Eugene Goossens’ “Judith” for the 
first time in America, with the com- 
poser conducting, and on the same bill 
Mozart’s “Il Seraglio,” with Mlynarski 
as conductor. Mr. Mlynarski joined the 
company this season as musical direc- 
tor. The company also revived after 
twenty years “The Juggler of Notre 
Dame” with Mary Garden and “Lakmé” 
with Josephine Lucchese. It will repeat 
Feb. 26 from last spring Eugen d’Al- 
bert’s “Tiefland,” with the Curtis Insti- 
tute Orchestra playing the score. This 
young and spirited organization did a 
very good piece of work earlier in the 
season with “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
with “Il Seraglio.” The Institute is this 
year affiliated with the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company, and opportunity 
is thus given for talented artist-pupils 
to take minor réles, which they have as- 
sumed very creditably in several operas. 
The company is entering the Wagnerian 
field on Feb. 6 with “Lohengrin.” A 
novelty, on March 6, will be “Pique- 
Dame” in Russian, presented for the 
second time in Philadelphia, the first 
being about ten years ago by a strolling 
post-war Slavic troupe. Other works 
listed are “Rigoletto,” Feb. 20; “The 
Masked Ball,” April 10, and “Aida,” as 
a finale, April 24. Mrs. Joseph Leidy is 
president of the company; Mrs. Mary 
Louise Curtis Bok, chairman of the 
board; William C. Hammer, general 
manager; Mrs. Kathryn O’Gorman 
Hammer, artistic director, and Wilhelm 
von Wymetal, Jr., stage director. 


Much Wagnerian Music 


The German Grand Opera Company 
made its second visit here under the 
direction of Sol Hurok at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, built by Oscar 
Hammerstein, but in recent years 
turned over to movies, for a week and a 
half. During the course of the visit, 
Jan. 11 to 28, the “Ring” dramas were 
given on alternate days. “Tristan” was 
given twice; Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” 
was also given two performances, and 
“The Flying Dutchman” was heard 
once, the first time since 1923, and the 
second in a quarter of a century. The 
response this year, as last, was very 
large, and a January visit of the organ- 
ization seems now a fixture. 

With the coming of the Germans, 





for climax.’’—Boston Transcript. 
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HAROLD TRIGGS 


Pianist 


“Mr. Triggs played with a communicative fire ‘ 
serious and accomplished artist.”—Olin Downes, New York Times, 


“Mr. Triggs revealed a fine understanding of musical form and a feeling 
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Philadelphia, for many years Wag- 
nerianly much under nourished, had the 
experience of an unusual feast, and the 
unique experience of two “Siegfrieds” 
within a week, by the Civic and the vis- 
iting groups, and “Gétterdimmerungs” 
two days apart—whereas in the past it 
has been given about once a decade, as 
the Metropolitan long ago dropped both 
it and “Rheingold” from its Philadel- 
phia repertoire. Earlier there were two 
“Walkiires” within three days, by the 
Metropolitan and the Civic, also an un- 
usual occurrence for an American city. 
Another interesting duplication will be 
the “Don Giovanni” by the Metropolitan 
in Italian and the visiting company’s 
German version. 


Among the outstanding artists on the 
Civic roster are Elsa Alsen, Florence 
Austral, Olive Marshall, Alma Peter- 
son, Irene Williams, Nevada van der 
Veer, Marie Sundelius, Helen Stanley, 
Grace Leslie, Paul Althouse, David 
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Dorlini, Dan Gridley, Bernard Poland, 
Georges Baklanoff, Nelson Eddy, Ivan 
Ivantsoff, Ralph Jusko, Herbert Gould, 
Fred Patton, Henri Scott and Sigurd 
Nilsson. 

On the roster of the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company are Mary Gar- 
den, Bertha Harmon, Eleanor Painter, 
Josephine Lucchese, Florence Irons, 
Charlotte Simons, Ralph Errolle, Albert 
Mahler, Josef Wolinski, Sophie Braslau, 
Cyrena van Gordon, Paceli Diamond, 
Rose Bampton, John Barclay, Chief 
Caupolican, John Charles Thomas, Wil- 
bur Evans, Ivan Steschenko and Au- 
gusto Ottone. 


Modernist Society’s Plans 


The Society for Contemporary Mu- 
sic, now in its fourth season, is giving 
the second of its three concerts this 
week in the Academy Foyer. Serge 
Prokofieff, Russian composer, will make 
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his first local appearance as guest ar- 
tist in a program in the main devoted 
to his works. The final concert will be 
given in April in one of the city thea- 
tres, in order to have a practicable 
stage, as stage works will be given. 
They will include Hindemith’s “Der 
Damon,” Dohnanyi’s “Veil of Pierette,” 
Gruenberg’s “Daniel Jazz,” a new pan- 
tomime by Leo Ornstein, who is now 
making his home in Philadelphia, and 
Malipiero’s “Sette Canzone.” The So- 
ciety is sponsored this year by the Mu- 
nicipal Bureau of Music, Clara Barnes 
Abbott, chief, and its officers are Nich- 
olas Douty, president; Horace Alwyne, 
vice-president; Helen Pulaski Innes, 
secretary, and Victor Moore, treasurer. 
The board of directors includes Mrs. 
Abbott, Boris Koutzen, Horatio Con- 
nell, Alexander Smallens, Nicola Mon- 
tani, Fabien Sevitzky, Henri Elkan, 
Mrs. John F. Braun and Kathryn 
Wolffe. Mr. Smallens, conductor of 
the Civic Opera Company and assis- 
tant conductor of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, is chairman of the program 
committee. His associates are Mrs. 
Braun, Miss Wolffe and Messrs. Al- 
wyne and Koutzen. 


Two of the three seasonal appear- 
ances of the Philadelphia Chamber 
String Simfonietta have been made. 
The final one will be on March 26. One 
month later, on April 26, will be given 
the annu&l children’s concert, success- 
fully inaugurated last year. This or- 
ganization is composed of eighteen 
members of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, augmented at times by piano, 
brasses or woodwinds, according to the 
works played. Its personnel permits 
the revival of many interesting works 
of the classic literature scored for 
string groups or chamber orchestra, 
which, till its advent, were unknown 


here. The modernists, too, are em- 
ploying such assemblages of instru- 
ments, and the conductor, Fabien 


Sevitzky, a nephew of Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, and like him a contrabass vir- 
tuoso, has been highly hospitable to 
the new music, in consequence of which 
Philadelphia has had many American 
and some world premiéres of much- 
talked-of compositions. Under the 
management of Arthur Judson, the 
Simfonietta has given many programs 
outside its own series, both here and in 
other cities. Mrs. Harold Ellis Yar- 
nall is president, and Mrs. Edward 
Garett McCollin chairman of the Wom- 
en’s Committee. 

The Penn Athletic Club Musical As- 
sociation sponsors one of the two im- 
portant star concert series of Philadel- 
phia. Designed primarily for the mem- 
bers of the club, the concerts are also 
open to subscriptions from the general 
public after all club subscriptions have 
been received. They are given in the 
spacious ballroom of the handsome new 
clubhouse on Rittenhouse Square, hold- 
ing 2000. Giovanni Martinelli, La Ar- 
gentina, the Aguilar Lute Quartet, the 
Smallman A Cappella Choir, Edward 
Johnson and Florence Austral have 
already been heard. The Simfonietta, 
with Maria Koussevitzky, soprano, will 
give a program on Sunday evening, 
Jan. 26. Other bookings are Cyrena 
van Gordon, contralto of the Chicago 
Civie Opera, and John Powell, pianist, 
Feb. 9; Rosa Ponselle, soprano of the 
Metropolitan, Feb. 23; Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, diseuse, March 5; Jascha Hei- 
fetz, March 9; the Revelers, male quar- 


Lhevinne, in a two-piano recital on 
April 6. C. Clothier Jones is chair- 
man, and William H. Harman is vice- 
chairman of the Musical Association. 


Chamber Music Association 


The Chamber Music Association, or- 
ganized thirteen years ago under the 
presidency of Mrs. Harold Ellis Yar- 
nall, who is still the faithful executive, 
to support the declining cause of cham- 
ber music, which in Philadelphia, as 
elsewhere, has had a hard road, is giv- 
ing its fourth of eight concerts this 
week, with the Société des Instruments 
Anciens. On Feb. 16 the Pro Arte 
Quartet will appear, and on March 16 
the playing group will be the Swastika 
Quartet. An organization yet to be 
selected will play the final program on 
April 6. The Chamber Music Asso- 
ciation originated the custom of Sun- 
day concerts here. Owing to the blue 
laws of 1794, it is not possible to give 
concerts with admission charge on Sun- 
days, but it is possible for an organi- 
zation to offer programs at its meetings 
to its members. Hence the formation 
of a membership organization to spon- 
sor chamber music locally. 


The Matinee Musical Club is giving 
this week the final number of its sched- 
ule of the first half year. Kathryn 
Meisle, operatic contralto and a Phila- 
delphia girl who received her first 
operatic training with the old Phila- 
delphia Operatic Society, will be the 
soloist, assisted by club members. The 
roster for the second half year is not 
yet completed, but it will include the 
spring choral concert in the Academy 
of Music, at which the Chorus under 
the direction of Helen Pulaski Innes, 
who has been conductor since 1913, will 
sing a cantata, and other numbers will 
be offered. At the fortnightly club 
meetings in the ballroom of the Belle- 
vue-Stratford, the chorus, the string 
orchestra under the direction of Ben 
Stad, the harp ensemble under the di- 
rection of Dorothy Johnstone Baseler, 
the piano ensemble under the direction 
of Agnes Clune Quinlan, and various 
talented club soloists will appear. 
There will also be an occasional guest 
artist of importance. The club, in- 
cluding junior and juvenile groups, now 
numbers nearly 1800 members. It en- 
gages in various extension and philan- 
thropic activities in addition to its own 
musical and social affairs. Mrs. Ben- 
jamin F. Maschal is the president. Mrs. 
Julia E. Williams is chairman of the 
program committee, and Mrs. William 
H. Hubbard vice-chairman. The mem- 
bership is restricted to women. 


The Philadelphia Music Club, founded 
about a decade and a half ago, also 
has a huge membership, numbering 
about 1400. Both men and women are 
eligible, though the membership is femi- 
nine in the majority. Mrs. Helen 
Ackroyd-Clare is the president, and 
Mrs. Dorothy Royale King is chair- 
man of the program committee. The 
club headquarters occupy an entire floor 
of the Estey Building at 1701 Walnut 
Street. In addition, fortnightly Tues- 
day afternoon concerts are given in the 
ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford, at 
which club members and groups and 
talented members participate in the 
programs and at which noted guest 
artists are heard on occasion. The club 
publishes at intervals The Keynote, an 
official organ, under the editorship of 
Lois von Haupt, with Arthur H. Kins- 
ley as associate editor. A dramatic 
program will be given on Jan. 28. The 
February items are Philadelphia Com- 
posers Day, Feb. 11, and Junior Pro- 
gram, Feb. 25. In March will be pre- 


tet, March 23; and Josef and Rosina sented the Women’s Symphony Orches- 
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tra (March 11) under the direction 
of J. W. F. Leman; a costume program 


(March 25), and the annual Club 
Luncheon (March 27). On April 8 the 
Club Chorus, under the direction of 
Dr. Alexander Matthews, will be heard. 
The season will close on April 22 with 
a concert in the Bellevue-Stratford. 
The club also has junior, philanthropic 
and extension activities. 


Forum Programs 


The Philadelphia Forum, which is 
the successor to and consolidation of 
University Extension and various sim- 
ilar movements, offers a musical series 
of stellar attractions as part of its 
extensive program of lectures, plays, 
etc. One of its prominent activities has 
been the bringing of visiting orches- 
tras of note to Philadelphia, including 
the Boston Symphony and the Cincin- 
nati Symphony. It makes possible one 
hearing of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
to persons not on the Orchestra sub- 
scription list. In the last couple of 
years it has given a program place to 
the capital and youthfully energetic 
Curtis Institute Orchestra. Charles E. 
Beury, president of Temple University, 
is the president, and the executive di- 
rector is William H. Huff. 


The Young Men’s and Young Wom- 
en’s Hebrew Association provides, 
among other musical activities, a se- 
ries of notable Sunday evening con- 
certs in Fleisher Auditorium of the new 
“Y” building. The spring list includes 
some Philadelphia first appearances. 
Mrs. Maurice J. Speiser is chairman 
of music, and the director of the music 
department is Louis Kazze, the pianist. 


The Philadelphia Municipal Music 
Bureau has been very active since its 
establishment early in the year... It has 
had cordial support from the beginning 
from Mayor Harry A. Mackey, who 
appointed the first chief, Mrs. Clara 
Barnes Abbott, formerly president of 
the Matinee Music Club and later di- 
rector of the Philadelphia Music 
League, the work of which the bureau 
has taken over as part of its coordina- 
tion and organization of local musical 
activities. Mrs. Helen Pulaski Innes, 
formerly conductor of the Chaminade 
Club and now conductor of the Matinee 
Musical Club Chorus and secretary of 
the Society for Contemporary Music, is 
the assistant chief. During the winter 
the bureau has provided meeting places 
for receiving broadcasts of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra radio programs, has 
sponsored free productions of “Mes- 
siah” and the Saint-Saéns “Christmas” 
Oratorio, has revived the free Sunday 
afternoon concerts in the foyer of the 
Academy of the Fine Arts, at which 





high-grade programs with variety and 
popular appeal are given by well-known 
local artists, and has engaged in nu- 
merous other works. For the spring it 
will conduct many concerts in Fair- 
mount Park and in the various city 
parks with the several bands under its 
jurisdiction as one of its public activi- 
ties. It has also in compilation an 
important “Survey of Music in Phila- 
delphia,” which will contain much val- 
uable historical matter, as well as up- 
to-date lists of the manifold local mu- 
sical enterprises. 


An innovation of this season has been 
the series of six concerts by Nelson 
Eddy, young baritone of the Civic Op- 
era Company, in the fine new ballroom 
of the Warwick Hotel. He is offering 
his third program this week with the 
coéperation of the Russian String 
Quartet. On Feb. 20 he will have the 
assistance of Alma Peterson, soprano. 
On March 12 the assisting artist will 
be Ronald O’Neil, pianist. Bianca 
Saroya, soprano, and Dimitri Onofrei, 
tenor, will be Mr. Eddy’s associates in 
the final concert on April 10. 


Another series of concerts of impor- 
tance is that given under the auspices 
of the Germantown Community Coun- 
cil Association in the Germantown High 
School auditorium. John Charles 
Thomas will be the soloist on Feb. 18, 
and Efrem Zimbalist on March 25. 


Schubert Memorial Projects 


The Philadelphia Committee of the 
Schubert Memorial, Inc., has been or- 
ganized with Mrs. Harold Ellis Yarnall 
as honorary chairman and Mrs. John B. 
Thayer, 3d, as chairman. Three con- 
certs will be given in the ballroom of 
the Bellevue-Stratford on Wednesday 
afternoon, Jan. 29, Feb. 26 and March 
26; the soloists to be, respectively, Mu- 
riel Kerr, pianist; Sadah Shuchari, vio- 
linist, and Isabelle Yalkovsky, pianist. 
These young artists have already been 
heard in Philadelphia with orchestra 
and will be making initial concert ap- 
pearances, 

Ralph Kinder is opening today his 
annual series of organ recitals at Holy 
Trinity Church, with John Richardson, 
violinist, as soloist. These recitals for 
many years have been an important 
part of the midwinter musical season 
of Philadelphia. 


Three important groups of lecture- 
recitals are in course of presentation. 
Frances McCollin, composer, is giving 
a double series of concerts on the pro- 
grams of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
An evening series is given at her resi- 
dence studio, and another on Friday 
afternoons at the Women’s City Club, 
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immediately preceding the Orchestra 
concert. Agnes Clune Quinlan, the 
pianist, is also giving a series of Or- 
chestra program commentaries and 
likewise a group of lecture recitals on 
some of the operas of the season. Her 
Parsifal lecture, given the morning of 
the annual production, on Tuesday of 
Holy Week, by the Metropolitan, is a 
looked-for event of the season. Horace 
Alwyne, pianist and head of the music 
department at Bryn Mawr, is giving a 
series of musical talks with illustra- 
tions for the Modern Club at the Ritz- 
Carlton. 


Spring, after the rush and conges- 
tion of the season is reduced, is chosen 
for annual concerts by various of the 
trios, quartets and other ensembles in 
which Philadelphia is richly endowed. 
The Musical Fund Ensemble, including 
Boris Koutzen and Stanislas Dobrow- 
ski, violins; Maurice Kaplan, viola; 
Stephen Deak, ’cello; Heinrich Wie- 
mann, double bass; Alfred J. Swan, 
pianist and lecturer, is sponsored by 
the Musical Fund Society, Philadel- 
phia’s oldest surviving musical organi- 
zation. It was founded in 1820 and 
built by popular subscription Musical 
Fund Hall in 1824, for many years the 
principal local auditorium; in fact, till 
the building of the Academy of Music 
in 1857. In recent years the cultural 
and residential parts of the city grew 
away from the hall, which was sold a 
few years ago. The proceeds are in 
trust for the benefit of local music, 
with Gilbert Raynolds Combs as presi- 
dent of the Society. Its Ensemble gives 


free concerts with explanatory com- 
ment in the various city high schools 
and other places. 


The Russian String Quartet is made 
up of Joel Belov and Jash Simkin, vio- 
lins; Sam Rosen, viola, and Benjamim 
Gussikoff, ’cello. It will appear with 
Nelson Eddy at one of his recitals and 
give other programs. 


The Swastika Quartet is composed 
of artist pupils of the Curtis Institute 
of Music. Its personnel this year is 
Gama Gilbert and Benjamin Sharlip, 
violins; Orlando Cole, viola, and Max 
Aronoff, ’cello. It is listed for con- 
certs of the Chamber Music Association 
and the public concerts at the new Art 
Museum on the Parkway. 


Other Choral Lists 


The Mendelssohn Club, founded in 
1874 by the late Dr. W. W. Gilchrist, 
is giving its winter concert of part- 
songs and choruses this week. It sang 
the choral parts of “Boris Godounoff” 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra earlier 
in the season. For its spring concert, 
on April 7 at the Academy, it will give 
the Kromy Forest scene from “Boris” 
with the full personnel of the Orches- 
tra and with Nelson Eddy and Albert 
Mahler taking the rdéles of Boris, 
Varlaam, Missail and the Simpleton. 
Bruce A. Carey will conduct this as 
well as the premiere of “Guns,” for 
baritone and double choir, by Geoffrey 
O’Hara, a “Te Deum” by Dr. Herbert 
J. Tily, and other works. The Club will 
also be associated with the Orchestra 
in a premiere in April, that of “Psalm 
80” by Roussel, the French modernist, 
with Leopold Stokowski conducting. 


The Choral Society gave its 33rd an- 
nual production of “The Messiah” dur- 
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ing Christmas week, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Henry Gordon Thunder. 
At its spring concert it will give, as 
usual, some of the more important 
large choral works. 


The Brahms Chorus opened its 
fourth season recently with the first 
local presentation of Beethoven’s 
“Missa Solemnis,” with full orchestra, 
under the direction of N. Lindsay 
Norden. Its spring concert, also under 
Mr. Norden, will take place on April 
16 in the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, when the Bach “Passion Ac- 
cording to St. Matthew” will be given, 
including some parts omitted in the 
1928 performance. Members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra will furnish 
the accompaniments, and the soloists 
will be Margaret Eberbach, soprano; 
Maybelle Marston, contralto; Frank 
Oglesby, tenor, and Nelson Eddy, bari- 
tone, with Rollo Maitland at the organ 
and Roma E. Angel at the piano. 


The Tioga Choral Society, J. B. 
Hartzell, conductor, will, as usual, give 
an oratorio, selected from the classical 
literature in this form. 


Other choral organizations which 
will give spring concerts and their 
conductors are the Orpheus Club (Dr. 
Arthur Woodruff); Fortnightly Club 
(Henry Gordon Thunder); Quartette 
Club (Karl Schneider), and the Eury- 
dice chorus of women’s voices (Mr. 
Schneider. Among the important in- 
dustrial and commercial organizations 
having choruses and scheduling con- 
certs are the Strawbridge and Clothier 
(Dr. Herbert J. Tily), the Snellenburg 
(Henry Gordon Thunder) and the At- 
lantic Refining (Lyman Wheeler). 


The Philadelphia district of the As- 
sociated Glee Clubs of America of 
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which Dr. Tily is president, and the 
University of Pennsylvania Musical 
Clubs, under Dr. H. Alexander Mat- 
thews, are among other groups listing 
spring programs. 


Curtis Institute Drents 


At the Curtis Institute, the regular 
Wednesday evening recitals by impor- 
tant members of the faculty will con- 
tinue in Casimir Hall. Mr. Hofmann, 
Mme. Luboshutz, Harriet van Emden 
and Louis Bailly have already been 
heard. The Orchestra, under Emil 
Mlynarski, will give a full-length sym- 
phony program in the Academy of 
Music and also one for the Philadel- 
phia Forum. 


At the new Art Museum on the 
Parkway, the series of free chamber 
music Sunday evening concerts by ar- 
tist pupils, made possible through the 
generosity of Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis 
Bok, will be given on Jan. 26, March 2 
and April 18. The programs are in 
charge of Louis Bailly, and unusual 
works both classical and modern for 
trio, quartet, quintet and small en- 
sembles are given. 


Orchestra programs will be given 
during the spring by the Women’s 
Symphony Orchestra and Frankford 
Symphony Society, of both of which 
J. W. F. Leman is conductor, and the 
Main Line Orchestra and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Orchestra, of 
which Adolf Vogel, formerly of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, is conductor. 
The Symphony Club, sponsored by Ed- 
win Fleisher, has both a full orchestra 
and a string orchestra, both of which 
will be heard at the annual concert, 
directed by William F. Happich. 


Other groups planning concerts are 
the Philadelphia Trio, comprising 
Harry Aleinikoff, violin; Milton Prinz, 
cello, and Dorothy Goldsmith Netter, 


piano; the Quinlan Trio, Herman 
Weinberg, violin; Emil Folgmann, 
cello, and Agnes Clune Quinlan, 
piano; the Philadelphia String En- 


semble, Arthur Lipkin and M. Roth, 
violins; Henri Vergnaud, viola, and 
Milton Prinz, ’cello; the Harcum Trio, 
Mischa Mischakoff, violin, Willem van 
den Burg, ’cello, and Edith Harcum, 
piano; the Lester Concert Ensemble, 
Josef Wissow, piano: Jeno de Ponath, 
violin, and Mary Miller Mount, accom- 
panist; and the Sinfonietta Quartet, 
Alexander Zenker and Rayton Henry, 
violins, Sam Rosen, viola, and B. Gussi- 
koff, ’cello. 


Violinist Applauded 
in Native City 


Boy in Concert 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20.—Oskar Shum- 
sky, Philadelphian boy prodigy, gave a 
violin recital in his home city recently. 
He was presented by the President of 
the Philadelphia Labor Institute 810, of 
which his father is a member, in the 
organization’s headquarters. Before an 
audience in which there were many who 
first helped him with their financial 
support and their expression of confi- 
dence in his abilities, the young musi- 
cian played feelingly works by Bloch, 
Zimbalist and Achron and added his 
own “Valse Petite.” 

The twelve-year-old violinist played 
before a group of friends of James 
Speyer in his New York home on 
Christmas eve, when he was accom- 
panied by Kreisler in two of the com- 
poser’s numbers. Ernest Schelling ac- 
companied him in others. Shumsky re- 
cently appeared in a private musicale 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Jackson 
in Baltimore, Md. 
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Gilbert and Sullivan Operas Return to London Savoy i 





Mooeesenesnen rent 


Historic Boards Where Im- 
mortal Operettas H ad 
Their Premieres Echo to 
Notable Revivals of 
“Tolanthe” and “Yeomen 
of the Guard”—Series of 
Operas in English In- 
augurated in Festival at 
New Scala by University 
Graduates 


By Basil Maine 


ONDON, Jan. 15.—The return of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas to 
their old home at the Savoy Theater 
has proved an unqualified success. The 
tradition continues unbroken. True, 
the theater has been redecorated in a 
modern style, with hidden lights, in- 
credibly comfortable seats and a jazz 
curtain. True, also, some of the operas 
have been re-dressed by Charles Rick- 
etts and George Sheringham. But 
these incidents do but emphasize the 
vitality which these works still hold in 
the presence of an English audience. 


TT 











ALEXANDER 


KISSELBURGH’S 


RECENT SUCCESSES IN 
ORATORIO 





“MESSIAH,” Cleveland, 0., Dec. 15, 1929 
Cleveland Messiah Chorus 

“One recalls many basses of illustrious 
achievements when one listens to that great 
old war horse “Thus Saith the Lord’ with 
its ensuing aria ‘But Who May Abide.’ 
There was Frangcon Davies for instance 
and David Bispham. The rugged brilliance 
with which Mr. Kisselburgh delivered this 
and the sonorous dignity that characterized 
his delivery of “The People That Walked in 
om 9 beer el supose him on @ par with his 
eminent predecessors.’”’—(Arthur Shepherd 
Cleveland Press. , , 


“MESSIAH,” Carnegie Hall, New York, Dec. 27, 
1929—-New York Oratorio Society 

“The most praiseworthy of the quartet of 
soloists was Alexander Kisselburgh, who 
sang the noble recitative ‘For Behold Dark- 
ness’ with beauty of voice and style.”— 
(Oscar Thompson) New York Evening 
Post. 

“MESSIAH,” Flushing, L. 1. Dec. 

Flushing Oratorio Society 

“A singer of refreshing musical intelli- 
gence, a bass with a fine sonority to his 
voice.” —Flushing Evening Journal. 

“ELIJAH,” Lynn, Mass., Dec. 11, 1929 
Lynn Choral Society 

“The interpretative quality of his rich 
voice showed a surprising range of tone. 
His clarity of enunciation was especially 
noteworthy.”—Lynn, Mass., Dec. 11, 1929. 
“THE CREATION,” Norwich, Conn., Jan. 3, 

1930—Norwich Choral Society 

“Mr. Kisselburgh’s rich, resonant bari- 
tone captured his audience completely.”— 
Norwich Bulletin. 
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12, 1929 
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Having witnessed the delightful pro- 
duction of “Iolanthe” the other night, 
I can understand why the Gilbert and 
Sullivan tradition should be jealously 
guarded in all its details. There is al- 
ways the chance, you see, that the 
wheel will come full circle—that the 
Gilbertian shafts will again pierce 
neatly and deeply, that the situations 
will again be apt, spite of the prepos- 
terous manner of their contrivance. 
The mingling of fantasy and political 
satire in “Iolanthe,’ for example, 
touches many points of contemporary 
affairs, or, at least, seemed to do so on 
this occasion. Adjust the geographical 
allusions slightly (Belgravia and Seven 
Dials, for instance) and the cap fits 
as beautifully as ever. 


Spontaneous Singing 


This impression was chiefly due to 
the admirable spontaneity of the sing- 
ing throughout. In this respect Nellie 
Briercliffe (Iolanthe), Bertha Lewis 
(Queen of the Fairies), Derek Oldham 
(Tolloller), and Darrell Fancourt 
(Mountararat) set an example that 
was closely followed by the rest, and 
not least by the choruses of Fairies 
and of Peers. The latter delivered 
their Elgarian phrases in the first act 
with such splendid resonance that one 
was almost persuaded to believe in the 
dignity they assumed. The former, 
too, sang very well, although their de- 
portment lacked flexibility and grace. 
With these Fairies to sing and Mr. 
Cochran’s Young Ladies to dance for 
us, we should have had a most desir- 
able Arcadia. 

As it was, we had in Winifred Law- 
son a delightful Shepherdess, and in 
Leslie Rands a comely and suitably 
mannered Strephon. And since these 
two had been decked out by the skillful 
hands of Grace Lovat Fraser, accord- 
ing to George Sheringham’s fascinating 
design, there was ample compensation 
for those whose imaginations were sus- 
ceptible to these delicacies. 

That Mr, Lytton’s Lord Chancellor 
was a fine performance goes without 
saying. Sydney Granville also scored 
a success with Private Willis’ song at 
the beginning of the second act. 


“Yeomen” Memorably Revived 


This and the production of “The Yeo- 
men of the Guard” have been among 
the best of the present season. Once 
again we had it confirmed that the lat- 
ter is the greatest achievement of the 
composer’s and author’s collaboration. 
I was present at the first performance 
of the opera this season. It was a 
memorable occasion. There was an air 
of expectancy as the Overture began its 
sturdy measure under Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent’s alert and telling direction. 
It rose quite perceptibly as Phoebe 
Meryll (Miss Briercliffe) began her 
simple, lovely song; and it increased 
with the well-contrived entry of each 
character until a climax was reached 
with the arrival of Mr. Lytton as Jack 
Point, the most memorable of all his 
characters. 

It is idle to say that his performance 
of this was as youthful as ever. 
What is more to the point is that it 
was more poignant than ever by reason 
of the experience and devotion that 
were subtly mingled therein. He played 
the réle as if the frank, low comedy of 
John Wellington Wells were unknown 
to him. Perhaps “The Merryman and 
His Maid” did not run quite as fluently 





as we have known, for the part of Elsie 
Maynard does not coincide quite exact- 
ly with Miss Melville’s talents; but 
nothing could be better than the song 
of “Cock and Bull” by Mr. Lytton and 
Mr. Granville. The latter, as Wilfred 
Shadbolt, reminded us that the comedy 
characters in these operas become 
doubly effective when their parts are 
well sung. 


Lambert a Promising Figure 


In my last article I wrote of the se- 
ries of Hamilton Harty’s symphony 
concerts. In one program, as I re- 
ported previously, Constant Lambert’s 
“The Rio Grande” was given its first 
concert performance in London, con- 
ducted by the composer. To what I 
suggested on that occasion as to the 
possibility and advisability of the 
work’s being given by Negro singers, I 
wish to add here that the score is full 
of scintillating rhythmic devices, not a 
single one of which should be lost in a 
really good performance. The work is 
conceived in a satirical vein, and the 
cloying harmonies, in which Negro 
singers would delight so fulsomely and 
which accommodate their voices so 
beautifully, are wittily employed in the 
choral writing. The percussion players 
are kept as busy as the poor fellow in 
Stravinsky’s “Soldier’s Tale.” 

Constant Lambert I consider to be 
one of the finest talents among the 
younger English composers. He is not 
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only perceptive, skillful and alert, but 
he assimilates his immediate influences 
with remarkable speed and success; 
moreover, his individuality is strong 
and assertive enough to survive the 
process of assimilation. “Rio Grande” 
is distinctly colored—darkly colored, we 
might say—by outside influences, but 
even so, it is a very vital and personal 
expression, and has all the attraction 
of youthful intuition. 


Opera Festival Opened 

At the present moment, the London 
Opera Festival is being held at the 
New Scala Theater. The leading spir- 
its in this interesting venture are Ox- 
ford and Cambridge graduates. Pur- 
cell’s “Dido and Aeneas,” Shirley’s 
masque “Cupid and Death,” Handel’s 
“Julius Caesar” and Mozart’s “La 
Finta Giardiniera” have already been 
given. Gluck’s “Alcestis” and Weber’s 
“Der Freischiitz” will follow. All the 
works are being sung in English. I 
shall have something to say about this 
Festival in my next article. 


Allan Jones Re-Engaged for Opera 
Performances in Toronto 

Following the success he achieved at 
the recent All-English Music Festival 
in Toronto, when he sang the title réle 
in Vaughn Williams’ opera, “Hugh the 
Drover,” Allan Jones has been. re-en- 
gaged for four additional performances 
of this work in the same city during 
the week beginning March 23. 
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“A finely developed sense of ensemble playing.” — New York Times 


“A fine robust style—freshness and invigorating spontaneity—imagina- 
tion, a sincerity of purpose—tone was admirably balanced and deeply 


—New York Sun 
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Elisabeth Ohms Makes Her 
American Debut as Briinn- 
hilde — Gertrude Kappel 
Reappears as First Isolde 
of Season—Jeritza Sings 
Turandot 


HE past fortnight at the Metropoli- 

tan brought back some favorite op- 
eras to the great lyric stage on Broad- 
way, and established favorites were 
again heard. Elisabeth Ohms, Dutch 
dramatic soprano, made her first Amer- 
ican appearance as the third Briinn- 
hilde. There were the usual repetitions 
of works already heard this season. 


The First “Gétterdimmerung” 


The first “Gétterdimmerung” of the 
season on the evening of Jan, 17 served 
to. introduce to America the Dutch so- 
prano, Elisabeth Ohms, who is well 
known in Germany, the remainder of 
the cast being familiar to Metropolitan 
audiences. Mme. Ohms seemed quite 
unperturbed by the ordeal of a New 
York debut, but none-the-less adequate 
criticism of her as a singer and as an 
artist must be reserved until later hear- 
ings. The voice, in its middle register, 
seemed on this occasion of unusual 
beauty and variety of color. The low 
voice was, apparently, non-existent, and 
above F the singer’s production was 
insecure, the tones lacking in vitality 
and frequently inaccurate in pitch. 

‘Dramatically, Mme. Ohms was best 


the Metropolitan 
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in her first scene. She has very expres- 
sive hands—like those of Julia Mar- 
lowe—and expressive eyes as well. A 
tendency to make mouths rather de- 
stroyed the charm of an otherwise in- 
teresting countenance. The great sec- 
ond act, for some reason, missed fire, 
and the “Immolation” was completely 
lacking in power through being sung 
directly out into the audience. The 
exquisite phrase, “Ruhe, due Gott” was 
delivered into the prompter’s box ‘in- 
stead of to the body of Siegfried which 
lay behind her and to the left. In spite 
of all this, one feels that Mme. Ohms 
has more than she gave forth on this 
occasion. 

Mr. Laubenthal, as Siegfried, sang 
better than he has done in some time. 
Mr. Bohnen’s Hagen, in a black wig 
this time, had its customary vindic- 
tiveness. Miss Fleischer spoiled an oth- 
erwise good Gutrune by over-acting, a 
habit that. seems to be growing upon 
this talented young person. The re- 
mainder of the cast included Mmes. 
Branzell, Wells, Telva, Wakefield and 
Manski, and Messrs. Schorr, Schiitzen- 
dorf, Bloch and Gabor. Mr. Bodanzky 
conducted somewhat blatantly, it is 
true, but well in most places. He has 
restored some of the excised portions. 
Mr. Wymetal, the stage director, has 
introduced some new and interesting 
“business,” especially for the chorus. 

J. 


Jeritza in First “Turandot” 


Puccini’s last opera, “Turandot,” one 
of the most spectacular works in the 
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Metropolitan’s repertoire, was given for 
the first time this season on the evening 
of Jan. 8, with Maria Jeritza in the 
réle of the cruel Chinese princess and 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi as the victim of 


her charms. Jeritza sang her taxing 
music with thrilling effect, and was, as 
ever, radiantly beautiful. It was to 
Lauri-Volpi, however, that the greatest 
acclaim went, for his delivery of his 
aria in the first scene of the final act. 
Another high light of the performance 
was the opening scene of the second act, 
in which Giuseppe de Luca, Giordano 
Paltrinieri and Alfio Tedesco held the 
stage as Ping, Pang and Pong. Augusta 
Oltrabella was effective vocally and his- 
trionically as Lit, and Max Altglass 
and Pavel Ludikar brought their art to 
the réles of the Emperor and Timur, 
respectively. Charlotte Ryan, Dorothea 
Flexer and George Cehanovsky were 
the other principals. Tullio Serafin 
conducted a brilliant performance. E. 

The first “Tristan und Isolde” of the 
season, on Jan. 11, re-introduced Ger- 
trude Kappel in her effective interpre- 
tation of the Irish heroine, her first 
act, as usual, reaping a glorious har- 
vest of.applause. Mme. Branzell’s well- 
sung Brangiine added much to the per- 
formance. Mr. Laubenthal as Tristan 
sang better in the first act than later. 
Mr. Schorr was Kurvenal and’ Mr. Boh- 
nen an effective King Mark, making 
much of his one scene. The remainder 
of the cast included Mr. Gabor, Mr. 
Meader, Mr. d’Angelo and Mr. Bloch. 
Mr. Bodanzky conducted, doirg an effec- 
tive piece of work with the score which 
brings out his best talents. 


“La Juive Repeated” 


Halévy’s “La Juive” was given for 
the third time this season on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 11. Mme. Rakowska again 
sang Rachel and Mr. Martinelli, Elea- 
zar. Nina Morgana made her first ap- 
pearance of the season as Eudoxie. 
The remainder of the cast in the main 
réles included Messrs. Rotherier and 
Tedesco. 


Repetitions were given of “Don Gio- 
vanni” with Rosa Ponselle again in the 
role of Donna Anna and the supporting 
cast as before; “Tannhiduser,” with 
Elisabeth Rethberg as the Minnesing- 
ers’ inspiration, doing some exquisite 
singing, Mr. Kirchoff as Tannhduser, 
and Mr. Schorr as Wolfram. The final 
“Girl of the Golden West,” with Jeritza 
in the name-part, had Edward Johnson 
singing the role of Johnson for the 
first time at the Metropolitan, although 
he has been heard in it with the Chi- 
cago forces and in Italy. Mme. Kappel 
made her second appearance of the 
season as Briinnhilde in “Walkiire,” 
supported by Mme. Stiickgold as Sieg- 
linde and Mr. Kirchoff as Siegmund. 
Mme. Jeritza sang her last “Rosen- 
kavalier” of the season with Mme. 
Stiickgold as the Marschallin and 
Queena Mario as an effective Sophie. 
In a matinee “Romeo et Juliette,” Mme. 
Galli-Curci made her penultimate ap- 
pearance in opera with Edward John- 
son, and Lawrence Tibbett as Mercutio 
singing his last performance of the sea- 
son. A benefit Saturday-night “Car- 
men” had Jeritza again as Bizet’s 
heroine. 


Dickinson Directs “Messiah” 
Handel’s “Messiah” was sung at 
Union Theological Seminary recently, 
under the auspices of the School of 
Sacred Music and under the direc- 
tion Clarence Dickinson. The solo 
ists were.: Esther Nelson, soprano; 
Grace Divine, contralto; Harold Haugh, 

tenor, and William Simmons, bass. 
On Thursday, Dec. 19, a Candle 


Light Service was held in the Chapel. 
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SONIA 


SHARNOVA 


Leading Contralto 
German Grand Opera Co. 


Triumphs in Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia. 


The Critics Unanimous! 


“*Tristan und Iselde’ is practi- 
cally an opera for two singers 
with orchestra. Brangaene, it is 
true, has two rich solo episodes, 
which were both admirably sung 
by Senia Sharnova, whose con- 
tralto voice showed fine training 
and whose acting was especially 
gzood,”’ 

Washington (D. C.) Times, Jan. 7. 


“Sonia Sharnova, reappearing 
as Fricka, was in fine voice. 
Sharnova has tonal power and 
beauty earefully governed in 
every instant.” 


Washington (D. C.) Star, Jan. 7. 


“As the faithful Brangaene, 
Sonia Sharnova again justified 
the prediction of an outstanding 
future. Her mellow voice was 
well suited to the requirements of 
that réle and she sang her pas- 
sages with vivid interpretation 
and technical accurary.’ 


Washington (D. C.) Post, Jan. 9. 


“Sonia Sharnova again dins- 
layed the beauties of voice and 
nterpretative abilities that have 
brought universal compliments 
from critics and audience. Her 
work in the first act with Isolde 
deserves particular praise.” 


Washington (D. C.) Times, Jan. 9. 


SHARNOVA EXCELLENT 


“Sonia Sharnova is deserving 
of high praise for the manner in 
which she sang the narrative of 
Waltraute. Uer voice was warm 
and full ... her delivery dra- 
matic. She ix a striking figure 
and made a strong impression.” 


Baltimore Evening Sun, Jan. 10. 


“Sonia Sharnova did the most 
exciting singing of the evening 
in Walitraute’s spiel. In appear- 
ance, vocal equipment an gen- 
eral handling of herself and her 
tasks she is an outstanding Wag- 
nerian mezzo.” 


Baltimore News, Jan. 10. 





“Sonia Sharnova ang. the 
‘Erda’ phrases of ‘Weiche otan’ 
with luxurious tonal quality.” 

Philadelphia Record, Jan. 12. 


“Sonia Sharnota also was of 
—— presence as Brangaene, 
and her voice is of the right cali- 
bre for the rdéle, while she has 
the ability to sing it in true 
*‘Wagnerian’ style, a feat by no 
means easy of accomplishment. 
The acting of the part also was 
excellent.” 


Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, Jan. 13. 


“Sonia Sharnova made of 
Fricka something far more than 
a shrewish woman, singing with 
her usual rounded tones of au- 
thority.” 


Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, Jan. 14. 


On Tour Till April with German 
Grand Opera Co. 


Available Thereafter for Spring 
Festivals and Recitals 


Met.: Hurok Attractions, Inc. 
1560 Broadway, New York 
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Rochester Continues to:Sponsor Diversified Music Lavishly 


City’s Notable Music Life 
Centers Around Eastman 
School — Rochester Phil- 
harmonic and Chamber 
Music Series Provide Out- 
standing Events — Amer- 
ican Composers’ Concerts 
Will Bring New Works to 
Hearing—Clubs Rally for 
State Convention in April 


By Mary Ertz Will 


OCHESTER, Jan. 10.—Concerts 

for the remainder of the season 
promise to keep Rochester music-lovers 
busy until March, with the Sunday af- 
ternoon concerts in the high schools by 
the Civic Orchestra continuing until 
May 25. In the remaining Friday eve- 
ning concerts at the Eastman Theater, 
Series A will present the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Eugene Goos- 
sens, conductor, with Paul Kochanski, 
violinist, as soloist, on Jan. 31, and 
Dusolina Giannini, soprano, on Feb. 14. 
Series B, having recently presented 
Beniamino Gigli on Jan. 17, has just 
one remaining concert by Rosa Pon- 
selle, soprano, on March 7. Series C, 
which presented Sigrid Onegin, con- 
tralto, on Jan. 24, will have Tito 
Schipa, tenor, on Feb. 7, and Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist, on Feb. 21. 

The Friday matinees of the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra during the re- 
mainder of the season include one on 
Feb. 7 with Nicholas Conrady as solo- 
ist, and one on Feb. 14 with Gustave 
Tinlot, concertmaster of the orchestra, 
as soloist. 

The Rochester Civic Orchestra, Guy 
Frazer Harrison, conductor, plays in 
the high schools in rotation every Sun- 
day afternoon up until the end of May, 
with soloists chosen a few days ahead 
of time, either singers or instrumental- 
ists, from local circles. The Civic Or- 
chestra plays every Tuesday afternoon 
for broadcasting to the schools and 
every Monday evening at ten o’clock 
over WHAM on the Blue Network and 
thirty-seven associated stations in this 
country and a few in Canada, in a na- 
tionwide hookup. This program lasts 
half an hour. 

Of the chamber music concerts given 
at Kilbourn Hall, two remain to be 
given in the Monday series, by Andres 
Segovia, guitarist, on Feb. 10, and the 
Rochester Woodwind Quintet on March 
10. Two are yet to be presented in the 
Tuesday Series hy the London String 
Quartet on Jan. 28, and by Max Lan- 
dow, pianist, and Gerald Kunz, violin- 
ist, on Feb. 25. 


Notable American Series 


There are to be three more American 
Composers’ concerts. These are ar- 
ranged and conducted by Dr. Howard 
Hanson, director of the Eastman School 
of Music. One of them—the February 
one—is to feature music by George W. 
Chadwick, Boston composer, both in- 
cluding orchestral music, which he him- 
self will conduct, and choral numbers, 
sung by the Chadwick Choral Club, 
conducted by Eva Wannamacher. 

Among the new music to be played 





Photo by Leventon 
Eugene Goossens, Conductor of the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra 
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Richard T. Halliley, Director of the 
Rochester Festival Chorus 


at these American Composers’ concerts 
will be a new Symphony by Randall 
Thompson, who has just won the Gug- 
genheim scholarship and who was a 
Prix de Rome man. His music has al- 
ready been played at one of the Amer- 
ican Composers’ concerts. Other num- 
bers of interest are Bernard Rogers’ 
“Raising of Lazarus,” for chorus and 
orchestra, which has just been pub- 
lished; Eric Delamarter’s Organ Con- 
certo, and a Concerto for horn, piano 
and orchestra by Mark Wessell, which 
is being done in Vienna this season and 
of which this performance will be its 
American premiére. 

The Eastman School Chorus will also 
be heard later in the season in a Bach 
program. 


State Clubs to Convene 


The Musical Art Choir, Mrs. Charles 
L. Garner, director, meets during the 
third week in each month for a concert 
and reception at the Sagamore Hotel, 
to which friends are invited. In April, 
as the New York State Federation of 
Music Clubs is having a four days’ con- 
vention in Rochester, the activity of the 
Musical Art Choir for that month will 
be centered in the convention events. 
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Eva Wannemacher, Director of 
Chadwick Choral Club 





ne 


Mrs. Frederick W. Coit, Chairman of 
the Music Committee of the Women’s 
City Club 


During the first week in May the an- 
nual English Breakfast and recital is 
held at the Sagamore Hotel. Mrs. Mor- 
rison McMath is president of the choir 
this season. 

The Chadwick Choral Club, of which 
Mrs. James A. Callahan is founder and 
general manager; Eva Wannamacher, 
conductor; and Myrtle Kime, president, 
has been invited by Dr. Howard Han- 
son of the Eastman School of Music to 
take part on the American Composers’ 
program in February, which will fea- 
ture the music of George W. Chadwick, 
for whom the club is named. Mr. Chad- 
wick will be a guest of honor on this oc- 
casion. The accompanying orchestra 
will be composed of sixty-five men from 
the Rochester Philharmonic. In March 
the Chadwick Choral Club will broad- 
east a concert with the Civic Orchestra 
over the national hookup through 
WHAM. At the New York State Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs’ convention in 
April, the club will take part in a 
choral contest, the winner going to a 
contest to be held in New York City in 
the fall. 

The Arbeiter Sangerbund, conducted 
by Alfred C. Kroeger, will hold its 
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Dr. Howard Hanson, Director of the 
Eastman School of Music, and Arranger 
and Conductor of the American Com- 
posers’ Concerts, Given in Kilbourn 
Hall, Rochester 
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Arthur M. See, Manager of the Roches- 
ter Philharmonic Orchestra, the Civic 
Orchestra, and the Eastman School 
Chamber Music Concert Series, and 
with James E. Furlong of the Eastman 
Theatre Concerts 


spring concert on April 26 at the Labor 
Lyceum, with the women’s section as- 
sisting. There are about thirty-five 
men and thirty women in the organiza- 
tion. The Teutonia Liedertafel, also 
conducted by Mr. Kroeger, is also to 
have a spring concert at the German 
House. There are about seventy-five 
singers connected with this organiza- 
tion, forty men, with a women’s section 
of thirty-five. 


New Orchestral Club 


The music committee of the Women’s 
City Club, Mrs. Frederick W. Coit, 
chairman, is functioning in two capaci- 
ties this winter. It acted as one of the 
teams for the Philharmonic Orchestra 
drive held here in October, and became 
the winning team, getting the greatest 
number of subscriptions. It forms part 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Myrtle Kime, President of the Chadwick 
Choral Club of Rochester 


(Continued from page 80) 


of the permanent Women’s Committee 
formed at that time for the support of 
the Philharmonic. Secondly, it is spon- 
soring the recently reorganized Roches- 
ter Orchestral Club, an amateur orches- 
tra that was conducted for so many 
years by the late Ludwig Schenck, and 
for which there is a real need to round 
out the complete musical picture of any 
community. It is for adult amateurs 
only, those who have finished their edu- 
cation. The weekly rehearsals are held 
in the Civic Orchestra rooms and are 
conducted by Karl Van Hoesen, of the 


Alfred C. Kroeger, Director of the Ar- 
beiter Sangerbund and the Teutonia 
Liedertafel 


public school music department. There 
are to be no public concerts. Frederick 
Wills is president for the remainder of 
this season. 

The Festival Chorus, Richard T. Hal- 
liley, conductor, is to give a public con- 
cert about the end of March, accom- 
panied by the Civic Orchestra. Two of 
the numbers to be given are “Song of 
the Fleet” by Villiers-Stanford and 
“Dream of Jubal” by Mackenzie. 

Altogether, Rochester’s musical ac- 
tivities should compare well with those 
of any community of the same size. 
Music-lovers of this city have good fare 
provided for them, if they take full ad- 
vantage of such a menu as is laid out 
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for them for the remainder of this sea- 
son. 

Dusolina Giannini, soprano, who re- 
cently returned from an Australasian 
tour, began her American tour in Los 
Angeles with an appearance at the Bilt- 
more Musicales on January 6. This was 
followed by a concert in Behymer’s 
Philharmonic Course on Jan. 7. Miss 
Giannini is touring the West and Mid- 
dle West, appearing in San Fran- 
cisco, Denver, St. Louis, Rochester, In- 
dianapolis, Cincinnati and many cities 
en route. She will give a Chicago re- 
cital on March 9 and will appear for 
the fourth consecutive season on Frit- 
schy’s course in Kansas City in April. 





Mrs. Charles L. Garner, Director, Musi- 
eal Art Choir 


Miss Giannini intends to divide next 
season between America and Europe, 
devoting the first half of the season to 
this country. 


New History Society Gives Musicale 


The New History Society gave the 
first of its musicales on the evening of 
Jan. 11 in the ballroom of the Park 
Lane Hotel. They presented Jacques 
Singer, violinist, and Moiscei Agranov, 
pianist-composer. The two artists were 
cordially received. 

Mr. Singer played the Mendelssohn 
Concerto. Mr. Agranov gave a group 
of his own compositions. 
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Detroit Prepares Lavish Symphony and Opera Events 
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Other Famous Guests Share 
Baton of Home Orchestra 
with Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
—Three Opera Seasons by 
Visitors and Home Forces 
Announced — National 
Singerfest and Belle Isle 
Symphony Series Are 
Other Features of Year 


By Herman Wise 


ETROIT, Jan. 20.—With the musical 

mid-season at hand, this city still 
has a wealth of interesting events 
scheduled for local audiences. - With 
several score concerts yet to be given 
by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, as- 
sisted by an impressive list of soloists; 
a number of recitals by renowned art- 
ists; and three short seasons of grand 
opera by as many companies, there is 


no doubt, in this city of automobiles, of 
the possibility of not hearing good mu- 
sic well played for at least several 
months to come. 

The fourth city has been fortunate in 
its selection of musical events. Kreisler, 
Matzenauer, Bauer, La Argentina and 
Grainger were among the visitors in 
October; Koshetz, the Duncan dancers, 
Horowitz, Sadah Shuchari and Isabelle 
Yalkowsky appeared shortly afterward. 
In December came Roland Hayes, the 
Denishawns, June Wells and Gizi 
Szanto, and the Ypsilanti Normal 
Choir; January has already brought the 
spirited and inspiring Eugene Goossens, 
who topped off his local triumph as 
guest conductor of the Detroit Sym- 
phony by marrying Miss Janet Lewis, 
Rochester, N. Y., on the morning of 
Sunday, Jan. 5, in this city, the home 
town of the bride. 

The Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
from its first pair of concerts, Oct. 
10-11, has been enjoying its most pros- 
perous season. Enthusiasm for the or- 
chestra here is higher than ever before, 
the regular list of subscribers being 
larger than during any other year. 


Noted Guest Conductors 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who is appear- 
ing as guest conductor with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, led his men during 
the first seven pairs of the season, in- 
cluding the concerts of Dec. 19-20. Vic- 
tor Kolar, associate conductor, will 
wield the baton for two pairs of con- 
certs, Jan. 30-31 and Feb. 13-14. Solo- 
ists for these performances are Sigrid 
Onegin and Myra Hess. Mr. Goossens 
conducted the concerts of Jan. 2-3 and 
will return for those of Feb. 20-21. The 
noted Italian conductor, Bernardino 
Molinari, led the orchestra in the con- 
certs of Jan. 16-17, and Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch will conclude the season by con- 
ducting the last four pairs of concerts. 
Soloists include Mischa Elman and 
Katharine Goodson. 

In addition to the sixteen Thursday 
evening concerts and a like number of 
Friday afternoon performances, the 
Symphony, under Kolar, except for sev- 
eral afternoons, is now engaged in giv- 
ing its second group of twelve Sunday 
afternoon concerts. Scattered through- 
out the season are five Saturday morn- 
ing concerts for young people. Most 


of the Sunday concerts are given with 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Conductor of the 
Detroit Symphony who is leading the 
Philadelphia Orchestra as Guest 


soloists, many of whom are Detroiters, 
in some cases members of the orches- 
tra. 

The orchestra recently completed a 
tour of the State, visiting more cities 
than in any other single year, and gain- 
ing for itself praise for its playing. 

Perhaps one of the finest efforts of 
the orchestra and the Symphony soci- 
ety are the concerts given for the school 
children. Manager Jefferson B. Webb 
estimates that already some 200,000 
school children have been entertained 
and instructed during the six years of 
such performances. 

Working in conjunction with the 
schools, with special instruction and 
lectures for all music teachers, a world 
of excellent educational work has been 
accomplished. Twelve afternoon con- 
certs are given each season, with 2200 
children present at each performance. 
At each gathering 100 different schools 





Victor 


Kolar, 
Detroit Symphony, Who Is in Charge of 
the Sunday Afternoon Series and the 
Children’s Concerts 


Assistant Conductor, 


are represented, including 20 distinct 
school systems. The youngsters, who 
have been acquainted with what they 
are to hear before starting for Orches- 
tra Hall, come from public, parochial 
and private schools, and from dozens 
of neighboring municipalities. The 
concerts also are broadcast, enabling 
even the smallest country schoolhouse 
equipped with a radio to hear the 
music. 

Artists to appear in recital include 
Elisabeth Rethberg and John Charles 
Thomas, Vladmir Horowitz, Geraldine 
Farrar, Andres Segovia, guitarist; 
Richard Crooks, Alexander Brailowsky, 
in March, with the Tuesday Musicale; 
Serge Rachmaninoff and Perla Floridia, 
pianist. 

Three Opera Series 


The first season of opera will in- 
clude “Die Walkiire,” “Tristan und 
Isolde” and Mozart’s “Don Juan.” These 
will be sung in Orchestra Hall by the 
German Grand Opera Company Jan. 
27, 28 and 29. 





GOOSSENS PRESENTS LOCAL PREMIERES 





Detroit Hears Works 
Symphony Leader and 
Percy Grainger 


DETROIT, Jan. 20.—Eugene Goossens, 
who has already become accepted here 
as a favorite visitor, led the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra in its regular pair 
of concerts on Jan. 2 and 3. The pro- 
gram, which included three first per- 
formances in this city, follows: 


by 


ee ga re Beethoven 
First Symphony, in B Flat Major, Opus 38 
Schumann 
Concertino for string orchestra........ Goossens 
(First performance in Detroit) 
Passacaglia, “Green Bushes” ......... Grainger 
(First performance in Detroit) 
Variations on “The Carnival of Venice” 
Tommasini 


(First performance in Detroit) 


It was a concert replete with color 
and enthusiasm. A pleasant surprise 
was furnished when Mr. Grainger ap- 
peared on the platform to share honors 
with Mr. Goossens, following the play- 
ing of the former’s composition. 

On the following Sunday, Jan. 5, 
Mr. Goossens again conducted the or- 
chestra in a program that included 


Tchaikovsky’s Suite No. 4, “Mozart- 
iana”; the tone poem, “Vitava,” of 
Smetana; Glazounoff’s Suite, “Scenes 
de Ballet,” and several overtures. 

Victor Kolar, associate conductor, led 
the orchestra in the first concert of the 
second series of twelve Sunday after- 
noon concerts on Jan. 12. Jascha 
Schwarzman, a member of the ’cello 
group, was the soloist, playing Victor 
Herbert’s Second Concerto, Op. 30. The 
orchestra acquitted itself creditably 
with performances of César Franck’s 
Symphony in D Minor, and three ex- 
cerpts from Berlioz’s “The Damnation 
of Faust.” 
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Ilya Schkolnik, Concertmaster, Detroit 
Symphony, Who Has Appeared as Solo- 
ist with the Orchestra 


From Monday, Feb. 17, to Sunday 
matinee, Feb. 23, inclusive, Detroit will 
play host to the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, which will give eight per- 
formances in Masonic Temple. De- 
troit is the only city other than Bos- 
ton that will enjoy a solid week of op- 
era during the eight weeks’ tour of the 
Chicago organization. The list of per- 
formances include “Aida,” “Lucia Di 
Lammermoor,” “Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame,” “La Traviata,” “Tannhauser,” 
“The Love of Three Kings,” “Don Pas- 
quale” and “Rigoletto.” All the operas 
will be sung in Italian except “Tann- 
hauser” and “Le Jongleur,” the latter to 
be sung in French. 

The local season will be concluded the 
latter part of April with five perform- 
ances of opera by the Detroit Opera 


Company. The operas are “Aida,” 
“Madame Butterfly,” “Martha,” “La 
Bohéme,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” and 
“Pagliacci.” 


Sangerfest Scheduled 


Plans are under way to hold the 
37th National Sangerfest of the North 
American Sangerbund here June 18-20. 
The new Olympia is to be the scene of 
activity. Last year the Singerfest was 
held in Cleveland, delegations being 
present from a number of other cities. 
Some 500 took part in the singing. 

As usual, it is expected that the an- 
nual summer series of Belle Isle sym- 
phony concerts, under Victor Kolar, 
will be held this year. The season has 
previously been one of six weeks, with 
concerts each night. These concerts 
are financed by special appropriation 
of the City Council. 





Ralph Wolfe, American pianist, has 
been booked for a concert in Providence 
on Feb. 21. 
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WOMEN SPONSOR 
NEW OPERA PLAN 





Philadelphia Group Has 
Project for Three 
Units 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20.—Formation 


-of an International Grand Opera Com- 


pany, involving a novel plan for coun- 
try-wide opera, is being sponsored by 
a group of wealthy and _ socially 
prominent Philadelphia women. An- 
nouncement of the enterprise was made 
on Jan. 16 by Mrs. Houston Dunn. 
Associated with her are Mrs. Fred- 
erick Falck and Mrs. Francis A. Tay- 
lor, and S. Hurok, New York manager. 

The artistic success of the German 
Grand Opera Company, now giving a 
ten days’ series here, has been the in- 
spiration of the movement. It will 
from the nucleus of the proposed body, 
which will be international in the 
sense that it will undertake production 
of operas of all schools, rather than 
that its scope contemplates world 
tours. 

The German company will form one 
one of the three units of the new 
operatic venture, which is to centre in 
Philadelphia and include units of 
similar quality for French and Rus- 
sian opera. The units will rotate among 
the principal cities of the United 
States. Mrs. Dunn said: 

“Mr. Hurock’s achievement in tak- 
ing over the second-rate opera com- 
pany which came here last year and 
transforming it into the ensemble now 
giving Wagner and Mozart at the 
Metropolitan Opera House is a feat 
which has no parallel in the history 
of grand opera in the United States. 

“If Mr. Hurok can find in the opera 
houses of Germany and in obscure 
places in Europe the talent which he 
has put into the German Grand Opera 
Company, there is no doubt in our 
minds that he will do for French and 
Russian opera in the United States, 
and particularly in the United States, 
what he has done for German opera. 

“The people who love opera and who 
wish the younger generation to have 
its imagination touched and enriched 
by an emotional and intellectual fel- 
lowship with the best dramatic and 
musical thought of the world will have 
an opportunity through this project of 
supporting and attending the finest 
operatic performances anywhere. 

“It is not generally known that Mr. 
Hurok got his start in life here, and 
I think it is fitting that his gifts should 


be employed to enhance the cultural 
life of the city, and also through tours 
to benefit the musical life of the 
country.” 

W. R. MURPHY 


CHORUS PRINTS RECORD 


Schola Cantorum Marks Twentieth Year 
With Historical Booklet 


In commemoration of the end of its 
twentieth year, the Schola Cantorum of 
New York has published a brochure 
outlining its history and listing its ac- 
complishments. The booklet is written 
by Canon ‘Winfred Douglas, in whose 
field of ecclesiastical music, the original 
Schola Cantorum of them all was 
founded many centuries ago in Rome. 

Canon Douglas briefly develops the 
organization’s growth from the days it 
started as a chorus of 40 women’s voices, 
formed by Kurt Schindler under the 
auspices of the MacDowell club. It be- 
came a mixed chorus of 200, at the sug- 
gestion of the late Gustav Mahler, 
decided to give its own concerts as 
well as to appear with orchestra, and 
began then to give forth publicly its 
interest in new or unfamiliar choral 
works. Hugh Ross succeeded Mr. 
Schindler, who resigned in 1926, after 
a short interim during which Mar- 
garete Dessoff, leader of the Adesdi 
Chorus, was guest conductor. 

The list of works performed ap- 
pended to the brochure is classified 
according to large works with or- 
chestra, small works with orchestra, 
choruses with piano or other accompani- 
ment, folksongs, unaccompanied chor- 
uses of all countries, sacred choruses 
and liturgical music. There is indica- 
tion of more than 50 first performances 
in America, and 20 or more first per- 
formances in New York. 








Katherine Bacon Plays for Music 


Teachers’ League 


At the regular monthly meeting of 
the Associated Music Teachers’ League 
on Dec. 11 at Guild Hall the musical 
program was supplied by Katherine 
Bacon. She played with brilliance and 
artistic discrimination works by Bach- 
Busoni, Brahms, Chopin, Ravel, Al- 
beniz and Liszt and was compelled to 
add several encores. The election of of- 
ficers will take place at the January 
meeting. 


Recital Given at Roerich Hall 


The Society of Friends of Roerich 
Museum presented Margaret Speaks, 
soprano; Helen House, contralto, and 
Harry R. Spier, composer-pianist, in a 
recital at Roerich Hall, Jan. 20. 











Directors: Ch.-M. Widor and Camille 


American Office: 








Fontainebleau School of Music 


Palace of Fontainebleau, France 


Decreus - Supervised by the French 
Government 


For American Artists, Teachers and Advanced Students Only 
June 25.to September 25, 1930 


Greatest French Teachers, including Widor, Libert and Dupré, organ; André Bloch, 

composition and conducting; Miss Nadia 

and philosophy of modern music): Isidor Philipp and Decreus, piano; 

Hewitt, violin; Paul Bazelaire, ‘cello and instrumental ensemble; Grandjany, harp; 

Litvinne, Roosevelt and Salignac, voice, repertory and mise-en scéne; Pillois, the 
French language and history of music; Fauchet, solfeggio. 


Tuition, Board and Lodging—$300.00, three months’ course; $225.00, two months’ 
course 


NATIONAL ARTS CLUB STUDIOS 


119 EAST 19TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
FRANCIS ROGERS, Chairman 


Boulanger, harmony (the appreciation 
emy and 
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Eastman School of Music Plans 
New Courses‘ for Summer Session 





ROCHESTER, Jan. 20.—The usual 
summer season at the Eastman 
School of Music of the University of 
Rochester will open this year on June 
23 and close on July 26. Coincident 
with the session of the University’s Col- 
lege of Arts and Science, it is possible 
for students to combine music study 
with academic study. 

All departments of the Eastman 
School are in operation during the sum- 
mer term with a large representation 
of the regular faculty. In addition to 
class instruction, students are afforded 
opportunity for private study with fac- 
ulty members. 

To the special courses particularly 
designed to meet the needs of teachers 
of music, and previously offered, three 
will be added this summer—a course in 
piano class methods conducted by Hope 
Kammerer of Toronto, a course in psy- 
chology of music conducted by Dr. Wil- 
liam S. Larson, and a course in violin 
methods conducted by Samuel Belov. 

Miss Kammerer, in charge of the 
piano class work in the schools of To- 
ronto, is also instructor at the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music. Dr. Larson’s 
articles in magazines have given him 
prominence in his field. He is a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Eastman School’s 
department of psychology. Mr. Belov is 
conductor of the Eastman School Or- 
chestra, a member of its violin faculty 
and first viola of*the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, 

Courses previously offered and con- 
tinued the coming summer are those in 





public school music methods, conducted 
by Charles H. Miller, director of music 
in the Rochester public schools; in pub- 
lic school instrumental music, conducted 
by Sherman Clute and Karl Van Hoesen 
of the Rochester public school instru- 
mental music department; in public 
school vocal music, conducted by Fred- 
erick Haywood, voice teacher of New 
York, who is also a part time teacher 
in the Eastman School vocal faculty; in 
appreciation of music, conducted by 
Mrs. Agnes Fryberger, who returns for 
the fourth summer and whose work in 
Minneapolis and in St. Louis as well as 
her books has brought her to promi- 
nence; in piano repertory, conducted by 
Max Landow; in piano methods, con- 
ducted by George MacNabb; in song in- 
terpretation, conducted by Frederick 
Haywood; in church organ playing and 
in concert organ repertory, conducted 
by Harold Gleason. 

Raymond Wilson, assistant director 
of the Eastman School, is director of its 
summer sessions. Registration for this 
session is in charge of A. H. Larson, 
secretary-registrar of the school. 





Miinz Re-Engaged as Toronto 
Symphony Soloist 


Mieczyslaw Miinz, pianist, will ap- 
pear again as soloist with the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra on Jan. 28, a re- 
engagement from last season and _ pre- 
ceding seasons. Other January en- 
gagements for the Polish pianist in- 
clude Lock Haven, Pa., on Jan. 10 and 
Chambersburg, Pa., on Jan. 18. 
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St. Louis Symphony Marks Fiftieth Jubilee With Noted Guests 
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Home Orchestra Has Bril- 
liant Winter, with Debut 
of Szell and Series by 
Arbos, Molinari and Goos- 
sens as Features—Annual 
Municipal Opera Season in 
Summer Will Be Feature 
of Year 


By’ Susan L. Cost 


T. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 20.—Music- 

lovers are looking forward to the 
remainder of the current season with 
great anticipation, for it will bring a 
host of interesting musical attractions 
of every description. 

The German Grand Opera Company 
is announced for four performances of 
Wagner’s “Ring” on Feb. 21, 22 and 23, 
at the Odeon, under the iocal manage- 
ment of Elizabeth Cueny. This will be 
the first time in a decade that several 
of the operas have been given here. 

Subscribers to the Civic Music 
League still have one concert to hear. 
Kreutzberg and Georgi, dancers, ap- 
peared on Jan. 7 and Dusolina Gian- 
nini, soprano, will close the course on 
Feb. 11. Elizabeth Cueny is the man- 
ager and concerts take place at the 
Odeon. 

Several very attractive musical 
events remain on the course at the 
Principia, including the début recital 
of Vladimir Horowitz on Jan. 24, Sig- 
rid Onegin on Feb. 21 and J. Rosa- 
monde Johnson and Taylor Gordon in 
recital on April 18. 


Symphony in Fiftieth Year 


The Symphony Orchestra, enjoying 
its celebration of fifty years of exis- 
tence, is thriving under its arrangement 
of guest conductors, who have arranged 
programs of the greatest interest. Fer- 
nandez Arbos conducted the first part 
of the season up to the holidays. He 
will be followed by a brief visit of Ber- 
nardino Molinari. Then Georg Szell, a 
new leader from Germany, will make 
his American début, and as well as ap- 
pearing as conductor will be a piano 
soloist. Eugene Goossens will conduct 
other events. 

Soloists still to appear include Mary 
Molinari, soprano; Yelly d’Aranyi, vio- 
linist; Alexander Thiede, violinist; Max 
Steindel, ‘cellist; Vladimir Horowitz, 
pianist; Louis Bailly, viola; Mischa El- 
man, violinist, and Rudolph Reuter, 
pianist. 

The Municipal Opera is planning an- 
other brilliant series for the summer 
season of 1930. New operas and casts 
will be heard. Full announcements 
will be forthcoming within the next few 
weeks. 

Choral organizations, including the 
Apollo Morning Choral and the Lieder- 
kranz, are preparing spring concerts. 
The concert field will be augmented by 
a number of recitals. John Halk, vio- 
linist, will appear in recital in January 
and Roland Hayes in April. Sergei 
Rachmaninoff and Geraldine Farrar 
are also scheduled. 

Frederick Fischer is preparing an- 
other concert to be given by the Phil- 





Bernardino Molinari, Guest Conductor, 


St. Louis Symphony 





Ethel M. Hudson, President, St. Louis 
Musicians’ Guild 


harmonic Orchestra, of which he is the 
director. 

The Musicians’ Guild, of which 
Ethel M. Hudson is president, is hold- 
ing interesting monthly meetings, in 
which musical topics are a feature. 

A combination of interests to further 
music study in this section of the coun- 
try was made possible by the recent 
formation of the Miller-Ferguson In- 
stitute of Music, bringing together the 
forces of the Leo C. Miller Music 
Studios and those of Bernard Fergu- 
son, teacher of voice. Through aug- 
mentation of the faculty, the school 
will offer new courses in instrumenta- 
tion, musical form and analysis, his- 
tory and appreciation, classes in opera 
and oratorio and languages. 

Mr. Miller has surrounded himself 
with a corps of most capable assist- 
ants in all departments. The list in- 
cludes Charles Galloway, teacher of 
advanced harmony and counterpoint; 
Dorothy Gaynor Blake, composition; 
John Kessler (recently returned from 
European study), instrumentation and 
composition; Martha Schuyler, form 
and analysis; Dorothy Ross, history; 
and Herbert Fenton, Alfred Schmied, 
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L. Warrington Baldwin, President, St. 
Louis Symphony Society 


Jeanetta Gohl, June Weybright, Cor- 
rinne Frederick, Seth Greiner, Mar- 
garet Christensen, Tamara Mooney, 
Mary Ruth Mason, Eleanor Voyles and 
Dorothy Semonin, piano. Besides teach- 
ing advanced pupils, Mr. Miller will 
have personal supervision over all 
piano work. Mr. Ferguson has for his 
assistant Doyne Christine Neal. The 
studios are in the Euclid Building. 

In this time of adolescent virtuosi it 
may not be amiss to cite a most inter- 
esting and successful concert given on 
Dec. 6, by two very young St. Louisans, 
Samuel Houston Mayes, 11, ’cellist and 
Morris Feldman, 12,. pianist, at the 
Wednesday Club Auditorium. Before a 
packed house, these young artists sur- 
prised the most skeptical with their 
amazing technique, co-ordination and 
genuine musical insight into a program 
of the most classic stature. Young 
Mayes has been studying ’cello with 
Max Steindel of the famous musical 
family for nearly five years. Morris 
Feldman is a pupil of Ernst Krohn. 
The program included the second move- 
ment from Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in A 
Minor, the “Variations Symphoniques” 
of Boéllman, Mozart Lindler, a Pop- 
per Spanish Dance, and excerpts from 
the ’Cello Suites Nos. 1 and 3 by Bach, 





Photo by Suse Byk, Berlin 
Georg Szell, Guest Conductor, St. Louis 


Symphony 


played by Master Mayes; two Preludes 
from the “Well-tempered Clavichord” 
of the same composer, an entire group 
of Chopin works, listing the Preludes 
Nos. 1, 3, 16 and 23 from Op. 28 and 
the Valse in E Minor by Master Feld- 
man. The artists played together the 
first movement of the Sonata, Op. 45, 
by Mendelssohn, and Beethoven’s Vari- 
ations on a Theme from Handel’s Ora- 
torio “Judas Maccabaeus,” all given to 
great applause. 


Three New Trustees Appointed for 


Chicago Symphony 


CHICAGO, Jan. 20.—Three new trus- 
tees were elected to the Orchestral 
Association, the managing body of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, at the 
annual meeting on Jan. 17. They are 
Cyrus H. Adams, Daniel H. Burnham 
and Chalkley J. Hambleton. The 
vacancies were caused by the deaths 
of Chauncey Keep, William L. Brown 
and Horace S. Oakley. a 


Richard Crooks has been engaged for 
the All-Kansas Competition Festival to 
be held in Emporia on May 1. 





ANNA 
HAMLIN 


SOPRANO 


NEW YORK RECITAL 
The Times, Nov. 12, 1929: 


*“‘Miss Hamlin succeeded in catching the 
spirit of the varying texts with charming 
fidelity. She was recalled repeatedly and 
warmly applauded.” 


BOSTON RECITAL 
The Globe, Nov. 20, 1929: 


“Miss Hamlin’s voice is a lyric soprano 
which has unusual purity and sweetness of 
quality.” 
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PHILADELPHIA HAS VARIETY OF OPERA 
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Civic, Metropolitan and 
German Companies Heard 
During Fortnight 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20.—Operatically 
the new year brought Philadelphia va- 
riety and interest. The Civic Company 
opened the lyric proceedings on Jan. 2 
at the Academy with a superb perform- 
ance of “Aida,” which realized all of its 
spectacular and musical values. Flor- 
ence Austral, making her first appear- 
ance as the distressed Ethiopian prin- 
cess, gave an astoundingly dramatic 
performance, the theatrical qualities of 

‘which were matched by the vocal. Two 

singers new here were the Radames and 
Amneris, Dan Gridley, a stalwart tenor, 
and Lydia van Gilder, a contralto of 
regal presence and opulent voice. The 
Amonasro of Nelson Eddy was char- 
acterized with fierce intensity and he 
sang very finely. Sara Murphy was ex- 
cellent as the Priestess off-stage. Alex- 
ander Smallens gave a glowing accom- 
paniment. 

The Metropolitan resumed its Phila- 
delphia peregrinations on Jan. 7 after a 
Yuletide recess, giving a somewhat in- 
different performance of “Lucia.” The 
familiar virtues of Galli-Curci were re- 
vealed in the title réle and some of her 
deficiencies. The Edgardo of Martinelli 
was a bright spot of the production. 

The Civic Company passed the half 
way mark in its presentation of the 
“Ring,” giving “Siegfried” on Jan. 9 in 
the Academy. This is the first time the 
Wagnerian cycle has been attempted by 
one of the local companies. 

Alexander Smallens, who had seventy 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under his baton, read the score with 
unity and power, yet kept the motifs 
clear. Elsa Alsen came from the Chi- 

Opera to 
Briinnhilde especially in the exquisitery 


cago give an impressive 
melodic and impassioned love music. in 
this she was finely joined by Hans 
Taenzler, who made a heroic Siegfriea. 


Bernard Poland revived memories of 
Albert Reiss, the classic Mime on the 





American stage, in a surpassing im- 
personation. Fred Patton was a so- 
norous Wotan, and the other parts were 
well carried. The staging was excep- 
tionally effective. 

The German Grand Opera Company, 
under the direction of S. Hurok, opened 
its second annual visit, of ten days, with 
a matinee performance of “Das Rhein- 
gold” on Jan. 11 in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The company has been 
greatly strengthened in personnel, or- 
chestra, stage management and scenery 
since its initial appearance. The illu- 
siveness of the Rhine scene, so difficult 
of Staging, had almost a quality of fairy 
story otherworldliness. 


The performance was one of the best 
of the Prelude to the triology given in 
Philadelphia for many years. It is easy 
to make comparison, as the work has 
been given here only five times in twenty 
years. Of exceptional quality were the 
Loge of Johannes Sembach, a former 
Wagnerian principal tenor of the 
Metropolitan, and the craven, crafty 
Mime of Alexander Larsen—the second 
impressive Mime Philadelphia had in 
one week. The Wotan of Gotthold Dit- 
ter, the Fricka of Mabel Ritch and the 
Erda of Sonia Sharnoff were efficient 
and the Rhine Maidens of Edna Zahm, 
Marran.-Reader and Sheila Fryer were 
exceptional in beautiful blending of 
voices. The veteran, Ernst Knoch, con- 
ducted admirably. 

In the evening “Tristan und Isolde” 
was given a satisfying production with 
some elements of distinction. Karl Jérn, 
another former leading tenor of the 
Metropolitan, was the Tristan and sang 
and acted well. Juliette Lippe won the 
honors for romantic acting. Sonia 
Sharnoff as Brangaene and Marcel Sal- 
zinger as Kurwenal completed the ma- 
jor group of characters effectively and 
the score was well read by Ernest 
Mehlich. 


“Ring” Operas Delight 


The “Ring” proper was given at the 
Metropolitan on Monday, Jan. 13, and 
the succeeding Wednesday and Friday, 
in a properly spaced congruity fitting 
to it as a unified work of art, and in 
immediate contact with “Rheingold” on 
the preceding Saturday. It is speak- 
ing moderately to say that the trilogy 
was given an outstanding production in 
mass effect and in convincing detail, 
and good-sized audiences paid the 
tribute of remaining almost unani- 
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NEW YORK DEBUT RECITALS 


SINGERS — PIANISTS — VIOLINISTS — VIOLONCELLISTS 
Awarded by the 
WALTER W. NAUMBURG MUSICAL FG@QNDATION 


Directors 


Elsie M. B. Naumburg 
Walter W. Naumburg 
Willem Willeke 


For these Debut Recitals, which will take place during the Season 1930-31, 
the entire concert expenses will be defrayed by the Foundation. 

The Sixth Annual Series of Competitive Auditions will be held during the 
month of March, 1930, and will be open to concert soloists who have not yet 
given a New York Recital reviewed by critics. Early in April the Final Audi- 
tions will be held by the Final Audition Committee of the Foundation which 
includes Walter Spalding, Harvard University, Chairman; Wallace Goodrich, 
Dean, New England Conservatory; and Bruce Simonds, Yale University. 
All auditions will be held in New York. 1 
ing expenses for candidates living outside New York. 

Application blanks giving full requirements may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Music League, 113 West 57th Street, New York City. 


tion, including recital program which the candidate is prepared to play at the 
auditions, must be filed not later than February 17, 1930. 


Ernest Hutcheson 
Alexander Lambert 


The Foundation does not pay travel- 
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mously till the midnight conclusion of 
the various sections. .Mr. Hurok and 
the artists of the respective casts must 
have been ‘gratified by the prolonged 
acclamations. that demanded curtain 
call after curtain call at the con- 
clusion of each work. 

The orchestra gave a distinguished 
account of itself throughout. Though 
somewhat smaller than Philadelphia is 
used to in Wagnerian performances, it 
was admirably handled by the re- 
spective conductors, and achieved satis- 
fying volume as well as clearness and 
finesse in sounding of motives. Ernest 
Knoch directed “Walkiire”’ and “Sieg- 
fried” and Ernst Mehlich the “Gétter- 
dammerung. Mr. Knoch’s’ veteran 
prowess was responsible for an au- 


‘thoritative beat, and Mr. Mehlich was 


convincing in his tempi and dynamics. 
A Fine “Walkiire” 


Of the three, the “Walkiire” had an 
inspired performance with ‘“Gétter- 
dimmerung” following closely. The 
“Siegfried” ‘was brought up by the 
superb work of Johanna Gadski, who 
sang thé Briinnhildes throughout, and 


the hero of Rudolf Ritter, a young, 
fresh-voiced and _ personable singer, 
who made his local debut. Mme. 


Gadski’s classic impersonation of the 
Valkyr maid had its wonted authority 
in each section of the “Ring,” and a 
restoration of memories of pre-war 
days. Her come-back was _ sensa- 
tionally successful. Her Valkyrie call 
brought back ancient thrills. Her 
highest points in her week’s work were 
the finale scene with Wotan in “Wal- 
kiire,” the love duet with Siegfried in 
the middle opera and the Immolation 
scene in the final work. 

Mr. Ritter conveyed convincingly 
the physical aspects of Siegfried, as 
he is young, well-built and personable. 
His voice is fresh and powerful. The 
final Siegfried was sung by the Metro- 
politan veteran Karl Jérn with au- 
thority. 

Gotthold Ditter was the Wotan of 
“Walkiire,” and Richard Gross the 
Wanderer of “Siegfried,” both reveal- 
ing duly sonorous voices and impressive 
presences, 

The many other characters of the 
trilogy were well impersonated by 
singing actors admirably trained in 
Wagnerian routine and traditions and 
some of them of exceptional skill in 
their roles. The Mime of Alexander 
Larsen, in physique and action, realized 
the diminutive Nibelung, and his voic- 
ing of the role was craftily convincing. 
The Erda of Sonia Sharnova was deep- 
voiced and impressive. Johannes Sem- 
bach, another Metropolitan veteran, 
was an admirable Siegmund in “Wal- 
kiire.” The Gunther of Richard Gross, 
the Hunding of Carl Braun, still an- 
other of the former Metropolitan Wag- 
ner singers, and the sinister Hagen of 
Laurenz Pierot, were among the out- 
standing characterizations. 

The German Grand Opera Company 
is giving authentic Wagnerian music- 
drama in its tour. Mr. Hurok is to 
be congratulated on the illusiveness of 
the mise-en-scénes and the effective 
lighting effects, so important in the 
“Ring,” as well as for the details of 
stage management which c2n make or 
mar its production, in the varius dif- 
ficult feats of mechanism and magical 
effects demanded by the composer. As 
an instance is the fire with which 
Brunnhilde’s rock is girt in scenes re- 
current through the three operas. In 
these productions the flames are be- 
lievable and not merely suggested by 
redfire flickers. 


W. R. MurPuy 
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Los Angeles Aims to Be West’s Foremost Musical Centre 
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Growth in City’s Population 
Brings Forward March of 
Music—Philharmonic Or- 
chestra Has Brilliant Sea- 
son Under New Leader— 
Local Opera Association 
Plans Another Season 
Next Autumn — Holly- 
wood Bowl, Under New 
Manager, Will Have Ninth 
Series by Noted Guests in 
the Summer 


By Hal Davidson Crain 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 20.—The magic 
of mid-winter sunshine continues to 
work its spell for Southern California, 
and the great annual throng of new- 
comers numbers many musicians who 
seek a shelter beyond the Rockies. It 
has been estimated that 75,000 persons 
have been added to the population of 
this fast-growing center in the last 
year, bringing it up to the million and 
a half mark. It is only a question of 
a little time until Los Angeles will 
march to the front rank of American 
cities in its musical culture, but unfor- 
tunately, the growth in musical knowl- 
edge and appreciation has not kept 
pace with the rapid growth in other 
fields of endeavor. 

The march of musical progress has 
not lagged; it has rather been out- 
distanced by more commercial matters. 
There are many proud gestures toward 
making this a real music center. Holly- 
wood Bowl is an outstanding example 
of summer symphonic concerts in 
America, and it is doubtful if any sin- 
gle patron of music has poured out 
more gold to support an orchestra than 
William A. Clark has in the last decade. 
The annual season of grand opera, 
though short, attracts audiences that 
fill the vast Shrine Auditorium from 
pit to dome. 

The bright spot on the musical hori- 
zon at present is the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra and the increased attention 
which has been focused on it through 
the appearance of Dr. Artur Rodzinski, 
the new conductor. For ten years, Mr. 
Clark has poured into the orchestra’s 
empty coffers more than $200,000 an- 
nually, representing a deficit of some 
sixty per cent in the organization’s op- 
erating budget. 


Much Interest in Orchestra 


This season public interest has been 
on the increase. The chief reason is 
the coming of Rodzinski and his re- 
freshing attitude toward his public and 
his work. The management, taken 
over by George Leslie Smith, has been 
particularly fortunate in its soloists, 
Piatigorsky, Milstein and Horowitz, 
especially, taking their audiences by 
storm. 

The result is, that the regular fort- 
nightly pair of concerts are completely 
sold out, and seats for the fourteen 
Sunday afternoon programs are at a 
premium. These audiences and their 
intense enthusiasm are in themselves 
the most hopeful signs on the horizon. 

In addition to these forty-two con- 
certs, there is a radio concert on al- 
ternate Thursday nights; a series of 
six concerts in San Diego, five in Santa 
Monica, five in Santa Barbara, three in 
Pasadena and one each in Redlands and 





W. A. Clark, Jr., Founder and Sole 
Supporter of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
mon‘c Orchestra 





of Los 


Conductor 
Angeles Oratorio Society and Smallman 


A Cappella Choir 


John Smallman, 


Riverside. Thus it is seen that Mr. 
Clark is not devoting his money to 
keep a hundred musicians in jobs, but 
is actually creating and developing a 
real love for the best in music. 

Rodzinski has proved to be a drill- 
master of the highest type and has 
brought the individual sections to a 
high artistic plane. His constant in- 
junction is for the men to make their 
instruments “sing,” with the result that 
the inner feeling for melody is nurtured 
and consequent better feeling engend- 
ered. The union’s recent ruling that 
orchestra musicians cannot play also in 
the film studios has served to steady 
the morale of the men and given them 
renewed interest in their orchestral 
work. 

Among the soloists yet to be heard 
are Hulda Lashanska, Claire Dux, 
Serge Prokofieff and Josef Lhevinne. 
Continued interest and greater results 
are assured since Rodzinski has been 
signed for a two-year term, with a 
renewal option of three more seasons. 

That “the best is yet to come” is 
always the belief of L. E. Behymer, 
veteran impresario, who for forty years 
has been the chief musical purveyor 











Dr. Artur Rodzinski, Conductor, Los 


Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 





L. E. Behymer, of Los Angeles, Noted 
Impresario of the Southwest 


in Southern California. Efrem Zim- 
balist is scheduled for Jan. 21, with 
Beniamino Gigli coming for his first 
visit in two years, on Feb. 4. Lawrence 
Tibbett is sure of a _ royal wel- 
come in his recital on Feb. 11, and 
devotees of the d@&tce will have their 
first opportunity to welcome Kreutz- 
berg and Georgi on Feb. 18. 


German Opera to Bring “Ring” 


Josef Hofmann will pay his first visit 
in several years on Feb. 25, and Sigrid 
Onegin will come back for her biennial 
appearance on March 4. Myra Hess 
will be heard for the first time in sev- 
eral seasons on March 18, and Tito 
Schipa will draw a capacity audience 
for his annual program on April 4. 

In addition to these events, Mr. Behy- 
mer has booked the German Opera 
Company for a series of seven perform- 
ances in Shrine Auditorium, beginning 
March 10, It will bring the first “Ring” 
to the coast. With energetic Margaret 
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Goetz, Ethel Graham Lynde and other 
operalogists active, there is no excuse 
for anyone not being familiar with the 
story and principal themes. In addi- 
tion to the “Ring,” “The Flying Dutch- 
man,” and “Tristan” by Wagner, and 
Mozart’s “Don Juan” will be included 
in the repertoire. 


Local Opera Thriving 


Opera can be made a decided success 
in this town, as demonstrated by the 
Los Angeles Opera Association, man- 
aged by Merle Armitage. The usual 
season is planned for next October, but 
as to definite announcements, Mr. Arm- 
itage says it is too early to say any- 
thing. 

However, the names of Ponselle, 
Gigli, Jeritza and other luminaries are 
being mertioned, which will probably 
mean “Norma,” “The Girl of the Golden 
West” and several others not familiar 
in these parts. 

Meanwhile, the Columbia Opera Com- 
pany started by Alexander Bevani, is 


continuing due to the generosity of 
Mrs. Hector Geiger. When the first 
week in its Biltmore season ended 
disastrously, financially, only Mrs. 


Geiger’s prompt decision to back the 
(Continued on page 87) 
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original plans saved the company. Since 
then, successful performances have 
been given in San Diego, Pasadena and 
San Francisco, with bookings continu- 
ing into the spring. It is expected that 
plans for next year will grow apace, 
for the artistic success of the company 
merits financial success, once the pub- 
lic becomes cognizant of its capabilities. 
Oratorio Societies Active 

The Los Angeles Oratorio Society, 
conducted by John Smallman, began an 
ambitious season just before Christmas, 
with a performance of Bach’s Christ- 
mas Oratorio on one afternoon, and 
Handel’s “Messiah” on the following 
night. The work of the organization 
was not up to its best standards, pos- 
sibly due to Mr. Smallman‘s absence 
with his A Cappella Choir. The great 
B Minor Mass will be presented on Feb. 
15, divided into two installments, as 
last year, and the Passion According to 
St. Matthew will be given on April 13, 
completing a Bach-Handel year of un- 
usual proportions. In addition, there 
is a February program with the Phil- 
harmonic under Rodzinski, scheduled. 

Other choral societies include the 
forty-year old Lyric and Ellis Clubs 
for women and men respectively, and 
each led by J. B. Poulin for a quarter 
of a century; the Orpheus Club of 100 
men, conducted by Hugo, Kirchhofer 
and the Cecilian Singers, a group of 


music supervisors, led by Mr. Small- 
man. 

Another organization of worthy aims 
is the Bach Cantata Society, founded 
two years ago and conducted by Hal 
Davidson Crain. The first of two con- 
certs will be given near the end of 
February, when the chief work will be 
“Ein feste Burg,” composed by Bach 
in 1730 for the 200th anniversary of 
Luther. A second program is sched- 
uled for the end of May. 


Plans for Summer Announced 


The Hollywood Bowl, already men- 
tioned as an outstanding musical in- 
fluence in the community, will begin its 
ninth season of eight weeks on the first 
Tuesday after July 4. Glen Tindall, 
newly appointed manager, is collaborat- 
ing with Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish, 
general chairman, and the music com- 
mittee, on plans for the series. The 
only definite announcement is_ that 
Bernardino Molinari will return for a 
period of four weeks. Alfred Hertz, 
affectionately known as “father of the 
Bowl,” since he conducted the first sea- 
son when the Bowl was only a sage- 
brush-covered hillside, is expected to 
come again for one week. Eugene 
Goossens was likewise invited for a 
short term, but will not return next 
summer. 

One of the hardest-working and most 
active committees, is the audition 
board, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
J. Boyce-Smith. Beginning early in 
February this committee of thirty-five 
members will hear the list of some 
eighty applicants who desire to appear 
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WHAT IS VOICE? 


This age-old question has found a new 
and logical solution in the teaching of 


HAL DAVIDSON CRAIN 


that assures the student thorough and rapid progress toward certain vocal 
mastery. Twenty years of study and research prove conclusively that there 
is a short cut to vocal mastery, based on an understanding of voice psychology 
and a knowledge of the vocal instrument, app 
No singer need fall short of his highest possibilities, if he 
learns how to apply this new vocal psychology to the solutions of his problems. 

Voice is NOT “vocalized air.” Voice IS—an eternal verity. It cannot be 
It is released through the human instrument and con- 


trolled automatically from the nerve centers. 


Breath does not “support” the tone any more than breath “supports” the 
legs of a runner. The diaphragm is a semi-involuntary muscle and any dis- 
tortion of its natural function destroys the balance of the instrument. 

Pitch is NOT a matter of placement, but of SPEED. There are NO reg- 
Tremolo and faulty diction are results of unbalanced tone and may be 


These are statements of FACT and are provable to any singer who wishes 
to become absolute master of his vocal instrument in the shortest possible time. 


Special Summer Courses for out-of-town Students and Teachers. 


Mr. Crain is founder and conductor of the Los Angeles Bach Cantata Club 
and Los Angeles representative of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


723 N. Mariposa Ave., Los Angeles Phone: MORningside 18802 
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A singer, a 
pianist and an instrumentalist other 
than a pianist, will be chosen. 

The ever-growing list of prominent 
teachers making their permanent homes 
in Los Angeles expresses the faith 
which all have in the future greatness 


with the Bowl orchestra. 


of this city as an art center. Rumor 
has reported that John McCormack has 
purchased a home of several hundred 
acres just beyond the confines of the 
city and in which he is expected to 
spend much of his time. Galli-Curci be- 
came the owner of a Palos Verdes 
estate on the occasion of her recent 
visit and will build a home two years 
hence. Lawrence Tibbett makes his per- 
manent home near the scenes of his 
boyhood and has bought a $50,000 home 
in Hollywood, and William Thorner, 
Lazar Samoiloff, Mary Lewis and 
others are making this their familiar 
haunts. Olga Steeb, Charles Cadman, 
Fannie Dillon, Calmon Luboviski, Al- 
fred Megerlin, Homer Grunn, Pietro 
Cimini and Henry Purmont Eames are 
among those living here. 





LOS ANGELES HEARS 
STRIKING PROGRAMS 


Rodzinski Sponsors New 


Symphony and Bow 
of Pianist 





OS ANGELES, Jan. 20.—Another 
pair of sold-out concerts and two 
highly excited audiences marked the 
Philharmonic Orchestra’s sixth pair of 
concerts on Jan. 2 and 3. Dr. Artur 
Rodzinski presented the local premieres 
of a Symphony by Szostakowicz and 
Resphigi’s Suite “The Birds.” Vladimir 
Horowitz, pianist, made his initial bow 
to Los Angeles as soloist in Rachman- 
inoff’s Third Piano Concerto, which also 
had its first local hearing on this oc- 
casion. The pianist boldly surmounted 
the difficulties of the work with an as- 
tounding technique, but there was little 
opportunity to judge the depth of his 
musical feeling. His playing aroused the 
audience to marked demonstrations. 
The pianist was recalled again and 
again, but the no-encore ruling was 
strictly in force and there were no ex- 
tras. 

The work of Szostakowicz is an early 
one, composed when the composer was 
little more than twenty, and perhaps 
not representative of his later output. 
Though written in a conventional form, 
the vintage is modern. Not only is the 
orchestration brilliant and effective, but 
there is a great amount of vitality in 
the score. Dr. Rodzinski and his men 
had bestowed a great deal of care in 
its preparation, and the band has sel- 
dom played with more freedom and 
beauty of tone. The work was cordially 
received. 

Respighi’s “Birds” provided a splen- 
did foil for the boldness and ruggedness 
of the Russian work. Fanciful and 
wholly delightful in their imaginative 
effects, the sections of the Suite pro- 
vided the orchestra with an excellent 
vehicle to display its versatility. Boro- 
din’s “Prince Igor” Dances and the 
Overture to Mozart’s “Marriage of 
Figaro” completed the list. 

Dusolina Giannini made her first ap- 
pearance here in two years on the even- 
ing of Jan. 7, singing in the Auditorium 
under the Behymer management. The 
young singer has made rapid strides in 
the perfection of her art in the mean- 
time. Her most effective numbers were 
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operatic arias and songs of a folk na- 
ture, a whole group of which, arranged 
by her brother, Vittorio Giannini, were 
included. Molly Bernstein was the ac- 
companist. The audience was large and 
the singer’s success with her hearers 
pronounced. 

The success of Vladimir Horowitz in 
his orchestral appearance prompted 
George Leslie Smith, Philharmonic 
manager, to arrange a concert for the 
pianist on the evening of Jan. 8. The 
program was one of formidable scope, 
including a transcription of Bach’s Pre- 
lude and Fugue in D, two Brahms num- 
bers, a group by Chopin, works by 
Prokofieff and Liszt, and his own “Car- 
men” Fantasy. He played with daz- 
zling technique and bravura style. 

The Roth String Quartet drew a ca- 
pacity audience in its Public Library 
concert, sponsored by Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge and given free to the 
public. These concerts, arranged 
through the efforts of Gladys Caldwell, 
head of the music department of the 
City Library, have been eminently suc- 
cessful, proving that there is an appre- 
ciative audience for chamber music. 
The audience was warm in its approval 
of the work of this ensemble group, 
which plays with rare regard for unity 
and artistic purpose. The program in- 
cluded the Debussy Quartet, Mozart’s 
Quartet in D, and Schumann’s Quartet 
in A Minor. 

The Los Angeles Oratorio Society 
gave a performance of Bach’s “Christ- 
mas” Oratorio on the afternoon of 
Dec. 22, and a presentation of Han- 
del’s “Messiah” on the following eve- 
ning. Possibly handicapped by the 
absence of its leader, John Smallman, 
on tour with the Smallman A Cappella 
Choir, the organization fell rather short 
of its best previous efforts. Both per- 
formances lacked boldness and rugged- 
ness, especially the Handel work, suf- 
fering from a too conscious effort at 
“interpretation.” Dr. Carl Omeron 
sang the music of the Narrator in the 
Bach work more than acceptably. The 
“Messiah” soloists were Mary Lewis, 
Clemence Gifford, Fred Scott and Tu- 
dor Williams. An orchestra chosen 
from members of the Philharmonic 
played the accompaniments. 
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Cleveland Welcomes Prokofieff as 
Guest Conductor of His Works 





Visiting Russian Presents 
His Suite from Ballet “Pas 
d’Acier” with Local Sym- 
phony—Menuhin Heard in 
Recital—New Woodwind 
Ensemble Plays 


LEVELAND, Jan. 20.—Serge Pro- 

kofieff appeared as composer, con- 
ductor and pianist with the Cleveland 
Orchestra on Jan. 9 and 11. Playing 
his own Concerto in D Flat Major, 
which won the Rubinstein prize in 1910, 
Prokofieff excited his audience to hearty 
applause with his easy, powerful piano 
technique and with the surging defiance 
of his composition. 

While the audience evidenced ap- 
proval and understanding of the con- 
certo, they did not follow the composer 
when he rather stiffly conducted his 
suite from the ballet, “Le Pas d’Acier.” 
The title, “Dance of Steel,” suggests 
the railway yard scene and the mecha- 
nistic mood of this too realistically de- 
scriptive music. His hearers cordially 
indicated their appreciation of Proko- 
fieff’s evident genius, but they were 
frankly confused by this ultra-modern 
exposition of a labor theme. 

The balance of the program included 
the Overture to “Le Baruffe Chiozotte,” 
by Sinigaglia and the “Irish Rhapsody” 
of Stanford. 

This part of the concert, conducted 
by Rudolph Ringwall, assistant-con- 
ductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, 


CLUE 


ended on a pleasant note with Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Capriccio Espagnol.” 

Yehudi Menuhin returned to Cleve- 
land, Jan. 14, for a concert in Public 
Music Hall under the management of 
Adella Prentiss Hughes. Before an 
audience that filled the hail, young Ye- 
hudi, who has reached such stature as 
a violin virtuoso that he certainly can 
no longer be called a child prodigy, 
played a program of surpassing diffi- 
culty with such a disregard for techni- 
cal hurdles and with so great a power 
of true musical expression that his lis- 
teners sat awed, bursting into applause 
when the child broke the spell of the 
music with his modest, matter-of-fact 
bow. 

The program included Dvorak’s Con- 
certo in A Minor, Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 12, No. 1; Bach’s Sonata in C Ma- 
jor, for violin alone; Bloch’s “Nigun’”; 
the Siciliano and Rigaudon of Fran- 
ceur-Kreisler; and Wienawski’s 
“Scherzo-Tarantelle.” Hubert Giesen 
supplied superlative accompaniments. 


Cleveland Singers Heard 


Caroline Hudson-Alexander, Cleve- 
land singer, gave an interesting pro- 
gram in the fourth afternoon concert of 
the season presented by the Fortnight- 
ly Musical Club. She began with five 
settings of Goethe’s “Know’st Thou the 
Land?” by Beethoven, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Liszt and Ambroise Thomas. 
Following these were three songs by 
Francis Hopkinson, interesting his- 
torically as well as musically; a group 
of songs of the same period (1758 to 
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WILLIAMS 


LEADING LYRIC SOPRANO 


in the great duets of the first, second and fourth acts with Romeo. 
Williams received an ovation at every appearance.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Irene Williams as Prima Donna Outstanding 


Last night the Juliet of Miss Williams might well have graced some ambitious 
dramatic offering aside from the lovely lyric quality of her singing. 

Especially refreshing was the fact that she genuinely looked the part, and her 
clear, true soprano was admirably adapted to the tessitura of the role, while 
she also displayed fine flexibility in the coloratura bits.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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Triumphs Recently | 
in ‘‘Juliette”’ | 


Irene Williams Receives 
Ovation at Every Appearance 
From Academy Audience 


The principal honors were carried off 
by Irene Williams, who made an ideal 
Juliet in appearance and action and 
sang beautifully the many important 
solo and ensemble numbers allotted 
to the role. Her vocal work in the 
famous waltz song of the first act was 
especially fine, as was also her part 
Miss 
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Severance Hall, the New Home of the Cleveland Orchestra, Now in Construction, 
from an Architect’s Drawing 


1788) arranged by Samuel Endicott 
from recently discovered manuscripts, 
and a final group of contemporary 
songs by Arnold Bax, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch and Howard Hanson. Mme. 
Hudson-Alexander has long been a fa- 
vorite in Cleveland, distinguished for 
her sound vocal technique and wide in- 
terpretative powers. Hugh Alexander 
provided excellent accompaniments. 

Mildred Olga Smith, nineteen-year- 
old soprano of Cleveland, gave her first 
recital since her return from a year’s 
study in Italy, in the ballroom of Pub- 
lic Auditorium, Jan. 8. In a program 
which included “Une Voce Poco Fa,” 
“Caro Nome” and “Mi Chiamano 
Mimi,” a group of English songs and 
Mozart’s “Alleluja,” Miss Smith showed 
that, already gifted with a lovely voice, 
she has made much progress in a year’s 
time. She sings with freedom, flexi- 
bility and a fine sense of emotional 
values. The Ivan Francisci Trio, Her- 
man Rosen, violin; Ivan Francisci, 
’cello, and Henry Pildner, piano, added 
much to this program which delighted 
a capacity audience. 


The London String Quartet played to 
a large audience in the ballroom of 
Wade Park Manor, Jan. 13. Bee- 
thoven’s Quartet in C from Op. 59, was 
the most important work on the pro- 
gram, but the Schumann Quartet in A 
Major showed the Londoners at their 
best. They brilliantly performed the 
bravura passages. The concert opened 
with Haydn’s Quartet in D. Op. 64, 
No. 5. 

A program of interest as to perform- 
ers as well as to compositions was given 
by the Cleveland Woodwind Ensemble, 
composed of members of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, Philip Kirchner, oboe; Wey- 
ert A. Moor, flute; Henry LeRoy, 
clarinet; Gaston Duhamel, bassoon, and 
Isadore Berv, French horn. Carl 
Young was at the piano. The program 
was composed entirely of Beethoven 
works heard in Cleveland for the first 
time, offering a rare opportunity for 
students. The Sextet in E Flat, Op. 71, 
arranged in quintet form; the Trio in 
G, Op. 87, for flute, clarinet and En- 
glish horn; and the Quintet, Op. 16, for 
piano, oboe, clarinet, horn and piano. 





COLORFUL LIST GIVEN BY PORTLAND SYMPHONY 





Haydn Work Featured by 
Under Hoogstraten—Chamber 
Music Group Heard 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 20. — The 
beauty of Cesar Franck’s Symphony in 
D Minor was made manifest by Wil- 
lem van Hoogstraten, conducting the 
Portland Symphony at the auditorium, 
on Jan. 13. The delicacy of the Gluck- 
Mottl Suite, No. 1, the harmonic figu- 
ration of Reger’s Variations and Fu- 
gue on a Theme by Mozart (first 
Portland hearing) and the melodious 
introduction to the third act of Lohen- 
grin received meticulous attention. 

On the Sunday afternoon, Jan. 5, 
the orchestra was greeted by the larg- 
est audience that has yet assembled at 
a daytime concert. The symphony was 
Haydn’s No. 13, and the popular num- 
bers were Schelling’s “Victory Ball,” 
Sibelius’ “Finlandia,” Chabrier’s “Es- 
pana,” Strauss’ “Voices of Spring,” 
Tchaikovsky’s “Marche Slav” and the 
Prelude to “Lohengrin.” 

The English Singers, Flora Mann, 
Nellie Carson, Lillian Berger, Norman 
Stone, Norman Motley and Cuthbert 
Kelley sang motets, madrigals and 


Players 


carols at the Auditorium, under the di- 





rection of Steers-Coman on Jan. 6. The 
ensemble drew a hearty response from 
a sizable audience. 

The Chamber Music Group of the 
Symphony was introduced in Schu- 
bert’s Octet in C Major by the River- 
dale Music Society at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hamilton Corbett, on Jan. 12. 
The players were Edouard Hurlimann 
and H. Huseth, violins; P. H. Kruse, 
‘cello; G. Golden, viola; C. A. Clogston, 
bass; A. O. Sanders, clarinet; H. Beil- 
fuss, bassoon; C. Walrath, horn. Seven 
of the eight are first chair men in the 
Symphony. In addition to the octet, 
the Beethoven Trio in B Flat was 
played by P. H. Kruse and A. O. Sand- 
ers, with Ruth Orser Sanders at the 
piano. 

George Hopkins, pianist-composer, a 
member of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon School of Music, has re- 
cently been appointed head piano in- 
structor of the institution. 

William Robinson Boone dedicated 
the new organ of the First Christian 
Church, on Jan. 16. 

JOCELYN FOULKES 





Don Blanding, American poet, with 
Dick Cassard, composer, will give a re- 
cital at the American Woman’s Asso- 
ciation in New York on Feb. 23. 

















SAN ANTONIO BEGINS 
FREE SUNDAY SERIES 


Federation of Women’s 
Clubs Sponsors Concerts 
in Civic Auditorium 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Jan. 20.—A series 
of Sunday afternoon concerts at the 
Municipal Auditorium, free to the pub- 
lic, is being sponsored by the City Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. T. E. 
Mumme is chairman of the programs. 
On Dec. 29 Ora Witte, soprano, was 
heard in the aria, “Dans ma chambre 
dorée” from Puccini’s “Manon,” songs 
by Hugo Wolf, Oscar J. Fox, Daniel 
Wolf and Richard Kuntz. Florence 
Brush acted as accompanist and played 
organ works by Mendelssohn, Widor, 
Stoughton, Yon and Silver. Ira Mae 
Methery, harpist, played works of 
Tedeschi, Zabel and Friml. 


On Jan. 5 Lois Farnsworth Kirkpat- 
rick, dramatic soprano, was soloist in 
a program which included the San An- 
tonio Symphony Band, of which Edgar 
Rogers is director. The “Suicidio” 
aria from  Ponchielli’s “Gioconda,” 
songs from the old French and others 
by Rachmaninoff and Dvorak were 
warmly received. Pauline Washer 
Goldsmith was the accompanist. The 
band played excerpts from operas by 
Gomez, Gounod and Verdi. Ernest 
Hares was heard in an organ selection. 








A series of evening concerts is being 
given by the Plaza Hotel for its guests. 
Mary Stuart Edwards, soprano, sang 
from the “Messiah,” accompanied by 
Mrs. Hilda Stone, organist. The 
“Batti, Batti” aria from Mozart’s “Don 
Giovanni,” “Bel Raggio” from Rossi- 
’ ni’s “Semiramide,” and songs by Cur- 
| ran, Crist, Dell’ Acqua and Woodman 

were given, accompanied by Mrs. Eu- 
gene Staffel who also played solos by 
Beethoven, Reinecke and Lachanne. 


On Jan. 5 the program was furnished 
by members of the faculty of the San 
Antonio College of Music. Cecile Stein- 
feldt Satterfield, pianist, played works 
' by Chopin, Widor and Steinfeldt. John 
M. Steinfeldt, Jr., violinist, played se- 

lections by Wieniawski, D’Ambrosia 
and Kreisler. Marie Watkins, contral- 
. to, sang songs by Buck, Oscar J. Fox, 
- Protheroe and Steinfeldt. Eric Stein- 
. feldt, ’cellist, played numbers by Co- 
relli, Martin, Dittrich and Renard. 
The accompanists were John M. Stein- 
, feldt and Cecile Steinfeldt Satterfield. 


- Tuesday Musical Club Active 

A program of original songs by Os- 
ear J. Fox, formerly of San Antonio, 
now of Dallas, was broadcast recently 
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The New Munici- 
pal Auditorium in 
New Orleans, 
Which Is Now Be- 
ing Constructed 
as a Notable 
Home for Con- 
certs and Opera 
Performances: 
from an  Archi- 
tect’s Drawing 
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in the weekly concert sponsored by the 
Alamo National Bank. In addition to 
arrangements of cowboy ballads sung 
by Warren Hull, baritone, and Wil- 
liam Irby, tenor, two groups of art 
songs were sung by Mrs. Roy B. Lowe, 
contralto, and Betty Longaker Wilson, 
soprano. These included three new 
songs, “Petal Drift,” “They Never Told 
Me” and “Pale is the Moon,” which 
received high praise. The composer 
played accompaniments. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, meeting 
Jan. 7, gave a program commemorat- 
ing the tenth anniversary of the death 
of Maud Powell. Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, 
founder and life president of the club, 
a personal friend of the artist, talked 
of her life and characteristics. Pho- 
nograph records done by Maud Powell 
were played. At this time a contribu- 
tion was voted to the Stephen C. Foster 
Memorial Fund of Pittsburgh, Pa. Mrs. 
T. E. Mumme read a musical digest on 
items from Germany. 


At an annual Christmas party given 
at the Menger Hotel by Mrs. Hertzberg 
for members of the club, announcement 
was made by Mrs. J. B. Albright that 
the club has arranged for a bronze 
bust to be made of Mrs. Hertzberg, the 
work to be done by Waldine Tauch of 
the Coppini studios, New York. Three 
hundred guests were present and re- 
ceived gifts. GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER 





Program of Indian Folk Songs Pre- 
sented by Juliette Gaultier 


A program of Indian folk songs was 
presented by Juliette Gaultier de la 
Verendrye, at Roerich Hall, on Dec. 16, 
under the auspices of the Society of 
Friends of Roerich Museum. Begin- 
ning her program with two groups of 
Eskimo songs, Miss Gaultier presented 
first, songs of the North Alaskan 
Eskimo. The group included works 





collected on the Stefansson expedition, 
a “Sleeping Song,” “The Seal-Poke,” 
a “Sparrow Song” and a “Song of 
Asetsak.” Copper Eskimo Songs, 
which followed, included an “Incanta- 
tion for the Healing of the Sick,” a 
“Dance Song,” an “Old Song” and a 
“Weather Incantation.” Miss Gautier 


has contributed to Canadian folk art. 
Her presentation of the music was 
marked in rare sympathy and appre- 
ciation of folk values. The artist was 
appropriately introduced by Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, the explorer. Miss Gautier 
is a member of the vocal faculty of the 
Master Institute of Roerich Museum. 
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it ittsburgh Pauses to Take Stock in Busy Year of Music 


Oe ete LOSULIOOCULOCONAROU ATEN GSUAD OS GMDU ANATHEMA ATEN 


Leia aa Visiting Orches- 
tras Give Brilliance to a 
Season of Intensive En- 
deavor — Chamber Music, 
Choral Groups and Oper- 
atic Series All Provide In- 
teresting Prospects—Prej- 
udice Against Sunday Con- 
certs Reported Declining 


By William E. Benswanger 


ITTSBURGH, Jan. 20.—Pittsburgh 

has experienced one of the busiest 
early seasons that has ever fallen to 
the lot of this city. From early Octo- 
ber until the present time, there has 
been a continual round of concerts, op- 
era and musical events of all descrip- 
tions, with many conflicting dates and 
ever-increasing duties for the reviewer. 
In the midst of such a season, with 
only a short temporary cessation at the 
holiday season, one views in prospect 
the balance of the season of 1929-1930, 
for the coming events of January, Feb- 
ruary, March and April have cast 
pleasant and attractive shadows before. 

Musical interest here has reached a 
point never before achieved; and the 
intense, loyal and standfast interest 
maintained speaks volumes for those 
who have had the educational direc- 
tion of the musical masses in charge. 
Particularly does this reflect credit on 
the public school music system under 


the direction of Dr. Will Earhart, for 
the present generation of music-lovers 
and concert-goers undoubtedly shows 
the earnest efforts of the educators. 

The Pittsburgh Symphony Society is 
giving a season of four concerts to 
houses sold out in advance. Two con- 
certs have been given, conducted by 
Walter Damrosch and by Eugene Goos- 
sens, with Pescha Kagan and Florence 
Austral, respectively, as soloists. The 
coming concerts are scheduled for Feb. 
9 and April 6, and will be conducted 
by Eugene Goossens in the first case, 
and by Elias Breeskin and Ernest Lunt 
jointly. Mr. Breeskin, the orchestra’s 
| regular conductor, has performed won- 
ders in drilling and training the men 
in rehearsal and in preparing them 
for the guest conductors. At one of 
_ the concerts the Mendelssohn Choir of 
Pittsburgh will assist, and at the other 
concert the soloist will be Albert Spald- 
ing. An innovation is being success- 
fully attempted, in that free concerts 
for children are offered by the Society 
and have been well patronized. Ed- 
ward Specter is the manager. 


Noted Visiting Ensembles 


The season sponsored by the Pitts- 
burgh Orchestra Association in pre- 
senting visiting orchestras has had an 
auspicious start also. May Beegle is 
the local representative. To date the 
Boston Symphony, under Serge Kous- 
sevitzky; the Detroit Orchestra, under 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch (at which the con- 
ductor also appeared as piano soloist) ; 
and the Cleveland Orchestra, under 
Nikolai Sokoloff, with Josef Hofmann 
as soloist, have appeared, each in a 
pair of concerts, in Syria Mosque. The 





Dr. Will Earhart, Director, Pittsburgh 
Public School Music 


remaining concerts on the list include 
two single concerts by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, under Frederick 
Stock; and a pair of concerts by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
under Henri Verbrugghen. At the lat- 
ter concerts the youthful violinist, Ye- 
hudi Menuhin, will make his first ap- 
pearance in this city. The Boston 
Women’s Orchestra, with which Ethel 
Leginska appeared as conductor, piano 
soloist and composer, was an interest- 
ing event of December. 

The orchestra of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology functions, as in 
former years, under J. Vick O’Brien. 
Oscar Demmler is conductor of the 
East Liberty Orchestra. The Pitts- 
burgh Musical Institute boasts a fine 
orchestral organization under the baton 
of Dr. Charles N. Boyd. All these or- 
chestras will present several programs 
during the balance of the season. 

In the domain of recitals and series 
of concerts, that of May Beegle stands 
out. Having already presented Claudio 
Muzio, Paul Kochanski, Beniamino 
Gigli, La Argentina and the Boston 
Women’s Orchestra, the list still at- 
tracts with such artists as Jascha Hei- 
fetz, Sigrid Onegin, Lawrence Tibbett 
and Rosa Ponselle to be heard. Miss 
Beegle will also sponsor concerts by 
Roland Hayes, Paul Robeson, the danc- 
ers Kreutzberg and Georgi, and others 
to be announced later. 

The Art Society, organized in 1873, 
is in the midst of another successful 
season in their long array of impos- 
ing seasons. Miss Beagle is the busi- 
ness manager, and Dr. Charles Hein- 
roth is president of the society. Con- 
certs and recitals by Richard Bonelli, 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, and 
Jacques Thibaud have been given; and 
the rest of the season promises recitals 
by Hallie Stiles and Hans Kindler, 
Dusolina Giannini, and the Roth String 
Quartei, 


New Chamber Music Society 


Chamber music has grown to an ex- 
tent never before realized in this com- 
munity. The résponse of the public has 
been generous and cordial. Four Sun- 
day afternoon concerts are being given 
by the newly organized Pittsburgh 
Chamber Music Society, sponsoring the 
appearances of the Yost String. Quar- 
tet. In previous seasons the Quartet 
was under other management, but a 
formal organization has been effected, 


with William E. Benswanger as presi- 
dent; Mrs. J. E. Lewis and Mrs. Oliver 
S. Hershman as vice-presidents; Mrs. 
A. S. F. Kiester as secretary, and Dr. 
Harry N. Malone as treasurer. Miss 
Beegle is business manager. The con- 
certs are given in the Hotel Schenley 
ballroom. At the first concert in No- 
vember, Harold Bauer was the guest 
artist. A second concert was to be 
given on Jan. 12, and others are sched- 
uled for Feb. 16 and March 16. An- 
nounced soloists are Martha Eaton 
Brickman and Pasquale Tallarico, with 
the final concert consisting entirely of 
ensemble numbers. The members of 
the quartet are Gaylord Yost, Roy 
Shoemaker, Carl Rosenberg and James 
Younger. 

The Brahms Trio, consisting of 
Ralph Lewando, Selmar Jansen and 
Joseph Derdeyn, will give several con- 
certs, and, among other engagements, 
will appear in the series of the Y. M. 
H. A. and Y. W. H. A. The Max Sha- 
piro String Quartet, consisting of Max 
Shapiro, Milton Lomask, Herbert Lo- 
mask and George Curry, is giving many 
concerts, among them out-of-town en- 
gagements and an appearance in the 
same series. The Breeskin Ensemble 
of twelve will give two or three con- 
certs and will be heard in this series 





Elias Breeskin, Conductor, Pittsburgh 
Symphony 


under the direction of Elias Breeskin. 
Ferdinand Fillion will conduct his en- 
semble in concerts. 

Aside from the first three organiza- 
tions mentioned above, others will take 
part in the Y. M. H. A. and the Y. W. 
H, A. series. Two concerts have already 
been given by Sophie Braslau and by 
Nathan Milstein, the latter making his 
first appearance here. Remaining con- 
certs will be given by Herbert Heyner, 
baritone, making his initial appearance 
before a Pittsburgh audience; and by 
Viadimir Horowitz, pianist. Choral 
concerts will also be included in the 
list, as described later. 


Choral Lists Impressive 


The Mendelssohn Choir, under the 
leadership of Ernest Lunt, will con- 
tinue the work that has made the choir 
noted all over the country. To date 
the choir has sung “Elijah” and “The 
Messiah,” with notable soloists, includ- 
ing the redoubtable Dan Beddoe. The 


concerts are given in Carnegie Music 
Hall, as are those of the Art Society. 
Two further concerts will be given by 
the singers, one of them a miscellane- 
ous concert and the other a well-known 








Mrs. A. B. Siviter, President, Tuesday 
Musical Club 


oratorio yet to be announced. The 
Choir will also appear with the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Society in Syria 
Mosque on Feb. 9. 

Under Harvey Gaul, the Choral of 
the Y. M. H. A. and Y. W. H. A. has re- 
vealed steady improvement. One concert 
has been given with local soloists. At the 
second concert, on Jan. 19, Cantor Jo- 
sef Rosenblatt was to be the soloist. 
Further concerts will be given by the 
Choir in March and April. Mr. Gaul 
also conducts the Chamber of Com- 
merce Chorus and the Pittsburgh Male 
Chorus, both of which are doing ex- 
cellent work and which have already 
appeared this season. Further con- 
certs will be given by both organiza- 
tions in Pittsburgh and in surround- 
ing towns. Norman Frauenheim, pian- 
ist, was soloist with the Male Chorus 
at the last concert. 

The chorus of the Pittsburgh Musi- 
cal Institute, under Dr. Charles N. 
Boyd; the Cecelia Choir, under Dr. 
Boyd, and the Pittsburgh Polyphonic 
Choir, under Rev. Carlo Rossini will 
be heard in many appearances, and the 
performances of all these choirs are an- 
ticipated with pleasure. The Poly- 
phonic sings in Carnegie Music Hall; 
the others in their own auditoriums. 
Miss Beegle will manage a concert of 
the combined Harvard Glee Clubs and 
Chorus in Carnegie Music Hall, and 
concerts will be given by the glee clubs 
and choruses of the University of 
Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Columbia, Penn State, Prince- 
ton and the University of Pennsylvania. 
Under the direction of T. Carl Whit- 
mer, the Dramamount Singers will en- 
ter upon their second year. They fill a 
niche in the musical life here which no 
other organization attempts. 


Prospects for Opera 


The field of opera is not so promis- 
ing as some of the other branches of 
musical art. The outstanding event 
was the visit of the German Grand Op- 
era Company to Syria Mosque for two 
performances on Jan. 22 and 23. “Sieg- 
fried” and “Gétterdimmerung” were 
to be produced on those dates. 

Miss Beegle managed the short sea- 
son of the French-Italian Opera Com- 
pany in Syria Mosque, when “Carmen,” 
“La Bohéme,” and “Hansel and Gretel” 

(Continued on page 91) 
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were produced. The Pittsburgh Granc 
Opera Company, under the guidance of 
Antonio Rossitto, is giving a long sea- 
son at the Mosque. To date “Travi- 
ata,” “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pag- 
liacci” have been given, and there re- 
main on the prospectus “Carmen,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Madame Butterfly” and 
another “Traviata” performance. Pitts- 
burgh sponsors are promoting the sea- 
son. 


Organ Series 


Dr. Casper P. Koch, organist at 
Northside Carnegie Hall, has recently 
celebrated his 25th anniversary in the 
position, and honors were heaped upon 
him at the time. A recital was given 
in which prominent artists participated, 
and speeches were delivered. Dr. Koch 
will continue his weekly free recitals 
to the public on Sunday afternoons. In 
Carnegie Music Hall Dr. Charles Hein- 
roth continues the event of long stand- 
ing—the playing of a free organ re- 
cital every Saturday evening and every 
Sunday afternoon, interrupted only 
during Lent, when, on Saturday eve- 
nings, Dr. Heinroth lectures on musical 
topics in lieu of the organ recital. 
Other prominent organists here, such 
as Albert Reeves Norton, William H. 
Oetting, Arthur B. Jannings, Alfred 
Hamer, T. Carl Whitmer and William 
Wentzell, are in the midst of a busy 
season. Church music promises great 
things, especially at Christmas and 
Easter. 


Club Activities 
One of the largest and most influen- 


tial music clubs in Pennsylvania, the. 


Tuesday Musical Club, is now having 
one of its busiest years. During Octo- 
ber, November and December, five pro- 
grams were given; one a piano recital 
by Kurt Paur and on another occasion 
the first performance of Elias Blum’s 
“The Last Tea of Tsuki,” under Dr. 
Charles N. Boyd. In January the Club 
will sponsor a recital by José Mojica, 
Spanish tenor of the Chicago Opera; 
and a program by the Junior Clubs. 
February programs will consist of 
American music and of original manu- 
script works. In March there will be 
an ensemble program and a play. In 
April there will be a choral program, 
one of sacred music, and a miscellane- 
ous program. In May the annual meet- 
ing will take place. The officers of this 
sterling body are Mrs. A. B. Siviter, 
vresident; Mrs. E. W. Flaccus, Mrs. 
M. M. Murdoch, vice-presidents; Mrs. 
H. M. Bodycombe and Mrs. C. H. Auf- 
hammer, secretaries; Mrs. L. E. Huse- 
men, treasurer; Mrs. T. C. Donovan, 
Mrs. S. H. Nichols, Mrs. Gertrude M. 
Rohrer, Helen Roessing, Mrs. E. B. 
Lee and Mrs. James H. Greene, chair- 
men of various important committees. 
Dr. Charles N. Boyd is director of the 
choral. Elsie Breese Mitchell is official 
accompanist. Mrs. George H. Wilson 
is assistant treasurer and secretary 
and manager. The Junior Clubs inter- 
ested are: Cadman Club, Peabody Club, 
Edgewood Club, Langeley Club, Ethel- 
bert Nevin Club, Mozart Club, Mac- 
Dowell Club, Perry Musicians Club, 
Progressive Music Circle, Bach Musi- 
cal Club, and the combined High School 
Orchestras under Dr. Will Earhart, 
with Mrs. Earhart as counsellor; the 
Juvenile Violin Ensemble, under Cyn- 
thia L. Huchstep; the Boys’ Chorus, 
under Lily Held; St. Cyril’s Junior 
Choir, under Eleanor Bende; and the 
riday Evening Music Club, under Ma- 
rie Vierheller. The Tuesday Musical 


Club has been active from the begin- 
ning in promoting the memorial to Ste- 
phen Collins Foster and much head- 
way has been made. The Foster Memo- 
rial is fast becoming a reality, and no 
doubt will soon enrich the skyline as 
well as the musical life of Pittsburgh. 


The Musicians Club of Pittsburgh 
is enjoying a prosperous season and 
has been of assistance to deserving ar- 
tists and organizations. It has as- 
sited materially in the furthering of 
the memorial to Foster. Meetings are 
held monthly, at which a short pro- 
program is often performed, consisting 
of new and modern works of particu- 
lar interest to a body of professional 
musicians. The officers for the year 
1929 were Ralph Lewando, president; 
Casper P. Koch, vice-president; Albert 
Reeves Norton, secretary, and James 
Philip Johnston, treasurer. New offi- 
cers for 1930 will be elected at the 
January meeting. The Musicians Club 
is proving itself a worth-while organi- 
zation. 


Piano Events 


Among the prominent pianists to 
give recitals this season will be, among 
other Pittsburghers, Dallmeyer Russell, 
Oscar Helfenbein, Norman Frauen- 
heim, William H. Oetting and many 
others. Violinists and singers will be 
especially active. Among well-known 
Pittsburgh composers who have made 
their presence felt are T. Carl Whit- 
mer, Harvey Gaul, Marianne Genet, 
William Wentzell, Richard Kountz, Ed- 
ward Harris and Gaylord Yost. 


Public school music will, as usual, 
be under the distinguished direction of 
Dr. Will Earhart, director of music in 
the Pittsburgh public schools. As- 
sisted by his corps, Dr. Earhart is 
largely responsible for the progress and 
success of Pittsburgh’s growing impor- 
tance as a music center. A music fes- 
tival will take place in May or June, 
to be held in Syria Mosque. 


Radio Music 


The radio stations are improving 
daily in their output. Under the guid- 
ance of Victor Saudek, KDKA spon- 
sors noteworthy programs, Other sta- 
tions, such as WCAE, WJAS and 
KQV, broadcast good programs, though 
there is still room for improvement, 
from a musician’s point of view. 

Sunday concerts have grown quite 
numerous, in spite of the recent agi- 
tation to prohibit them. All the con- 
certs of the Pittsburgh Chamber Music 
Society and those of the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Society are now given on 
Sundays. It has come to be the ac- 
cepted thing here, and large audiences 
attend all the Sunday concerts. 

Private teachers report an increase 
in the number of students; and music 
schools and colleges, such as the Pitts- 
burgh Musical Institute, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, the Pennsylva- 
nia Conservatory of Music and the Fil- 
lion studios, report that “business is 
good.” This augurs well for the com- 
ing seasons, and the remainder of the 
present season gives promise of excel- 
lent judgment and capability on the 
part of artists, managers and sponsors. 


Teacher Returns from China 


NEW ORLEANS, Jan. 20.—Armando 
Arena, who has been musical director 
of the Institute of Fine Arts at Peiping, 
China, since September, returned here 
to spend the Christmas holidays with 
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his family before going to Boston 
where he will teach. Mr. Arena had 
studied and taught in Boston before 
accepting the Chinese post. 


IOWA HAS MUSIC COURSE 





Degree Offered Orchestra and Band 
Instructors by State College 


CEDAR FALLS, Iowa, Jan. 20.—The 
Iowa State Teachers’ College has re- 
cently added a four years’ course in 
orchestra and band music, leading to a 
bachelor of arts degree in education, 
owing to the increasing demand for 
orchestra and band instructors and di- 
rectors in high schools and colleges. 

That this new course will fill a real 
need is shown by the fact that last 
spring requests for sixty instructors 
capable of taking charge of orchestra 
and band work were received from high 
schools and colleges by this college. 
Edward Kurtz is head of the music 
department. B. C. 





Chamber Music Guild Puts Two Pre- 
mieres on Town Hall Program 


Ancient, renaissance and modern mu- 
sic was given in the program of the 
Chamber Music Guild of New York at 
Town Hall Jan. 15. To bring his New 
York audiences closer to the times in 
which the ancient works were com- 
posed; Prof. Karl Lorenz, director, 
made use of 3 instruments unfamiliar 
to metropolitan concert goers: the per- 
dessus de viola, played by Charlotte 
Karman; the viola d’Amour, played by 
Alfred Gietzon and the viola de gambe 
with Youry Bilstin as the artist. 
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Two selections to receive their pre- 
mier performance were Adolph Weiss’s 
“Sonata de camera” for flute and viola, 
written for the Chamber Music Guild, 
and Francis Poulenc’s “Rhapsodie 
Negre” for 4 strings, piano, flute and 
clarinet. A new note was introduced 
in this ensemble with the addition of an 
off stage voice, humming. 

The program opened with the 
Brahms Double Concerto for violin and 
’cello with orchestra, Op. 102, played by 
an orchestra of 29 pieces with Bernard 
Ocko, violinist, using his “Guarnerius,” 
and Lucien Kirsch, ’cellist, as soloists. 





Kristufek Appointed Concertmaster 
of New Iowa Orchestra 

WATERLOO, IowA, Jan. 20.—George 
Kristufek has been appointed concert- 
master of the recently organized Water- 
loo Symphony Orchestra. Sectional 
leaders have been appointed and plans 
are being made for a concert this 
month. The director, G. T. Bennett, is 
assisted by Ralph Pronk. The presi- 
dent of the organization is Cressy 
Whalen. A few of the members are 
musicians from nearby cities of Iowa. 


B. C. 





Grace Leslie for Verdi Requiem 


Following appearances in Hudsom 
and Oswego, N. Y., on Feb. 17 and 18, 
respectively, Grace Leslie, contralto, 
will sing in a performance of the Verdi 
Requiem by the Toronto Mendelssohn 
Choir on Feb. 21. Last month she 
made her début with the Philadel- 
phia Civic Opera Company as Hinsel 
in “Hansel and Gretel.” 
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her extremely beautiful voice, produced so sanely and so eloquently employed 
to equal the loftiness, the purity and warmth of the magnificent score she 
sang.—Eugene Stimson, the Chicago Daily Journal. 


OTTAWA 


Miss Gustafson possesses a clear, pure soprano voice of great range, which 
she uses with ease and effective dramatic nuance. 
fluently and evenly delivered—J. W. Bearder, the Ottawa Journal. 


Available for Concert, Oratorio and Opera 


CHARLES I. 


NEW YORK 


Lillian Gustafson sang solo parts 
displaying a soprano voice of fresh- 
ness and unspoiled charm. The au- 
dience obviously liked her, and reg- 
istered their opinion in no uncertain 


terms,—Deems Taylor, New York 
W orld. 
Lillian Gustafson’s mellow and 


smooth voice and fluent style were 
heard to advantage in her charming 
solos.—W. J. Henderson, New York 
Sun. 

Lillian Gustafson sang in a voice so 
deliciously clear and pure that it 
was a sheer joy to listen to it. We 
can scarcely call to mind another 
voice today that is so bright and 
fresh—Irving Weil, New York 
Evening Journal. 


CHICAGO 


The singing of Lillian Gustafson 
was distinctly above the average 
maintained at local performances of 
oratorio. It was delightful to hear 


The florid passages were 
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Berlin Music 
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Musical Vesper Service, which is held 
twice a month in the Bach Saal and 
for which .no admission is asked. The 
program, which is given by well-known 
artists, is arranged by unquestioned 
authorities on religious music and, be- 
ing barren of any type of ecclesiastical 
investiture, makes its appeal wholly 
through the message of the music. 
These concerts, which are held from 
five to six on Saturday afternoons, en- 
able large numbers of those whose 
means no longer permit them the lux- 
ury of music to have an experiential 
contact with the finest sacred music, 
divorced alike from any financial out- 
lay or the restricting complications of 
denominational patronage. 

Professor Issay Barmas, the well- 
known violin pedagogue, who has spon- 
sored the careers of so many excellent 
artists now before the European public, 
celebrated the thirtieth anniversary of 
his pedagogic activities in Berlin by 
two festival concerts in the Schwechten 
Saal, the first being given by his pres- 
ent class, and the second by those art- 
ists who owe their careers to his tui- 
tion and guidance. Professor Barmas, 
who holds an enviable position in the 
musical activities of Berlin, had every 


cause to be gratified, not only by the 
many manifestations of affection and 
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esteem on the part of the musical world 
of Berlin, but by the brilliant showing 
made by the pupils themselves in the 
two evenings, which were thoroughly 
artistic achievements far outside the 
category of a pupil’s recital. 

There have also been a number of 
American débutantes who have made 
their first bow to the much-dreaded 
Berlin public with great distinction and 
have earned warm encomiums from 
those whose painful business it is to 
pick flaws in the most solid musical 
edifices. Among those making their 
initial appearances’ were Jane Cam- 
mack of Houston, Tex.; Eleanor 
Rogers of New York, and Sidney 
Rayner of New Orleans, who after sev- 
eral years of study in Italy has now 
been engaged at the Opéra-Comique in 
Paris. Mr. Rayner gave a highly suc- 
cessful concert with the Berlin Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Dr. Ernest 
Kunwald, following this with two ap- 
pearances at the State Opera (in 
“Tosca” and “Rigoletto”), where he 
was enthusiastically acclaimed for the 
beauty of his voice and his solid tech- 
nical foundation. 

Mr. Rayner has just been engaged at 
the Opéra-Comique in Paris and will 
make his debut there in “Louise” to- 
ward the end of January, Mary Mac- 
Cormic singing the title role. 

Frieda Klink, an American contralto, 
who has already sung with great suc- 
cess on a number of German stages, 
also started her season’s activities 
with a song recital in the Bechstein 
Saal, in which she demonstrated her 
ability to handle the more subtle 
medium of German lieder in a manner 
which elicited the warmest praise of 
recognized authorities. 


Milhaud Opera Novelty 


Among the interesting premiéres of 
the month was that of Darius Mil- 
haud’s opera “La Brébis Egarée” at 
the opera in Mannheim under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Loeffler. This work was 
written by Milhaud at the age of 
seventeen years; and, while it does not 
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Sidney Rayner, American Singer, Who 
Recently Gave a Berlin Recital 


evidence the intellectual freedom of 
his later works, it still shows portions 
of great spiritual intensity, especially 
in the prayer of Pierre in the second 
act and the symphonic interlude in the 
last act. The leading réles were taken 
by Edith Maerker, Helmuth Neuge- 
bauer and Adolf Loettgen, who ac- 
quitted themselves with credit and 
formed an important part of the ar- 
tistic whole. 
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A Modernistic Setting for the Kroll Opera’s Recent Revival of “Magic Flute,” 
Designed by Diilberg 
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Berlin also boasts several chamber 
music organizations, the principal ones 
being the Schnabel-Flesch-Piatigorsky 
Trio, the Hess-Wille Trio, the Mayer- 
Mahr Trio and the Petschnikoff Trio, 
all of which give their regular series of 
concerts during the season. The Ber- 
lin Academy of Arts also sponsored 
an interesting concert recently, which 
was devoted to the works of Joseph 
Haas and Paul Juon (who 
awarded the national Beethoven Prize) 
and Max Trapp, who has just been 
elected a member of the Academy. On 
this occasion the Klingler Quartet 
played Haas’ Quartet in A, Op. 50, and 
Trapp’s Quartet in C, Op. 22, while the 
Schumann Trio gave Juon’s “Legende,” 
Op. 83. 

Besides all the above concerts, there 
has been the regular number of violin- 
ists, pianists and singers who consider 
it part of the season’s ritual to make 
their bow to the Berlin public. Among 
the large number of Americans who 
have come, seen and conquered might 
be mentioned Louis Graveure, Richard 
Crooks, Albert Spalding, Nevada van 
der Veer, Yehudi Menuhin, Miriam 
Allen, Viola Mitchell, Doris Doe, 
Eleanore Rogers, Francis MacMillen, 
Nora Fauchald, Jane Cammack, Leon- 
ard Shure and Gina Pinnera. 


were 


Opera in Other Cities 


The Dresden Opera, which has 
brought out so many interesting things 
under the seven years of administra- 
tion of its genial director, Fritz Busch, 
is devoting particular attention this 
season to the revival of standard works, 
such as “Lohengrin,” ‘“Wildschiitz,” 


“Fledermaus,” “Maskenball” and “Trou- 
badour,” the only novelties so far be- 
ing Brand’s “Maschinist Hopkins” and 
Weinberger’s “Schwanda, der Dudel- 
sackpfeifer.” In September of last 
year the Dresden Opera gave a series 
of guest performances in Geneva, pro- 
ducing the ““Meistersinger” and 
Strauss’ “Die agyptische Helene” with 
the assistance of some Swiss choral as- 
sociations which were drilled by Ernst 
Hintze of the Dresden Opera. The or- 
ganization carried its own scenery and 
costumes for the Strauss opera, but as 
the Dresden scenery for the “Meister- 
singer” was too large for the theatre 
in Geneva, the necessary scenery was 
lent by the Ziirich Opera, which co- 
operated also in other ways to insure 
the success of this ambitious venture. 

The opera in Leipzig has a number 
of interesting plans for the immediate 
future, beside the German premiére of 
Krenek’s new opera already mentioned. 
This will be followed by Kurt Weill’s 
three-act work, “‘Aufstieg und Fall der 
Stadt Mahagonny” and “Der Rosen- 
busch der Maria,” a legend in four 
acts by Erwin Dressel, and the Ger- 
man premiére of Jacques Offenbach’s 
opera “Robinson” in a new version by 
Georg Winkler. 

The Munich Opera brought out Al- 
bert Coates’ opera, “Samuel Pepys,” on 
Dec. 21, with tremendous success, and 
in January is reviving Leo Blech’s “Ver- 
siegelt” and Strauss’ “Feuersnot.” The 
next novelty will be “Der weisse Pfau” 
by the young Bavarian composer, Ar- 
thur Piechler, who recently had an ora- 
torio produced in Vienna with great 
success. Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut” 
will also be heard during the winter— 
its first performance in Munich—the 
season closing with the “Rosenkavalier” 
in an entirely new setting, as prepara- 
tion for the regular summer Festival. 
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Milwaukee, with New Orchestra, Reports Excellent Year 
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Frank Waller Leads New 
Philharmonic, Organized 
by Local Musicians—Civic 
Music Association Is 
Training Youthful Players 
in Orchestra Supported 
Partly by Municipal Ap- 
propriation — Series by 
Visiting Orchestra, Opera 
Company and Noted Art- 
ists at Moderate Admission 
Fees Prove Popular — 
Local Choral Groups Show 
Enterprise 


By C. O. Skinrood 


ILWAUKEE, Jan. 20.—This city’s 

musical activities have, on the 
whole, been well patronized this year. 
The stock market slump came too late 
in the season to have any appreciable 
effect on the sale of music tickets. The 
radio is apparently no more of a factor 
in musical events than it has been in 
years past. A certain fraction of the 
population wants music at first hand, 
not being content with either radio or 
phonographic reproductions. They are 
buying musical attractions as liberally 
as or more liberally than, in past sea- 
sons. 

New Philharmonic Thrives 


One of the most interesting series 
of concerts this season has been that 
of the new Milwaukee Philharmonic 
Orchestra, a body of players organized 
largely through the influence of Her- 
man Uihlein and his associates, who 
decided that Milwaukee must have its 
own symphony orchestra. The orches- 
tra was also made possible by the 
liberal terms of the musicians’ union, 
which is interested in aiding the musi- 
cians who are no longer employed since 


the motion pictures do not need 
players. 
Several concerts have been given 


under the direction of Frank Laird 
Waller of Chicago. The dates remain- 
ing for the season are Feb. 2, March 2, 
April 6 and April 20, all of these con- 
certs being given on Sunday afternoons 
at the Auditorium. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the orchestra is the rapid progress 
of the players. Soloists to date have 
included Rudolph Ganz, pianist, and 
Edward Johnson, tenor. An act from 
“Aida” was given in concert form, with 
Robert Ringling, John Sample and 
Hilda Burke as soloists. 

Soloists for the remainder of the 
orchestra season have not been an- 
nounced. 

The orchestra was financed by selling 
season tickets, six concerts for $5. All 
seats are unreserved. Nearly 2500 
tickets were sold in a short campaign. 
With the extraordinary energy shown 
by Mr. Uihlein and his associates and 
the unselfish spirit of the players, a 
permanent orchestra is expected. With 
the success of this year, it is hoped 
to build a much more extensive series 
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Milwaukee Auditorium, an Interior View of the City’s Largest Hall for Concerts 
and Opera 





Samuel McKillop, President, Milwaukee 
Lyric Male Chorus 


of concerts next year. Mr. Waller has 
succeeded remarkably well in training 
the players within a short space of 
time, and has given much vitality to 
his interpretations. 


Civic Association Active 


There is a keen demand for mem- 
bership in the Civic Concert Associ- 
ation. After presenting in previous 
concerts Claudia Muzio, Cesare For- 
michi, Erna Rubinstein and the Minne- 
apolis Orchestra, it will have the fol- 
lowing schedule for the remainder of 
the season: Sigrid Onegin, contralto, 
on Feb. 10; and Lawrence Tibbett, bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan Opera, on 
April 8. The Civic Concert Course has 
more than 3000 annual memberships. 
The fee is $5 per season for six con- 
certs, patrons taking any seat avail- 
able, first come, first served. This is 
one of the most popular courses in the 
city because of the fine attractions 
offered and the low price. 

Victor Brown is the president and 
moving spirit in the Civic Concert As- 
sociation. He has worked untiringly 
for the success of the enterprise. Anna 
Robinson was recently elected as official! 
secretary. 





Margaret Rice, at present the only 
musical impresario left in the city 
since the death of Marion Andrews, 
has three chief musical series—one, 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra; the 
second, the Fine Arts ggurse consist- 
ing of musical dancing and theatrical 
attractions, and, third, the German 
Opera series. The German Company 
will appear in the Pabst Theater on 
Jan. 30 and 31 and Feb. 1. 

Of the ten concerts given annually 
by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
under Miss Rice’s local management, 
there are only five dates remaining— 
Jan. 27, Feb. 17 and 24 and March 10 
and 24. This is the city’s chief orches- 
tral fare at the present time, barring 
concerts by the new Milwaukee Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, which is begin- 
ning its first season. The same sub- 
scribers demand tickets for the Chicago 
series every season; the house is sold 
to capacity, and for many years, in 
fact ever since Miss Rice took hold of 
the enterprise, it has been a distinct 
success. 

In Miss Rice’s Fine Arts Course, 
the events remaining to be given will 
bring Vladimir Horowitz, pianist, on 
Jan. 26; Frieda Leider, soprano of the 
Chicago Opera, on Feb. 19, and Albert 
Spalding, violinist, on March 2. 

The Civic Music Association has one 
outstanding piece of work in prospect 
at the present time. This is to develop 
the Young People’s Orchestra, of some 
80 to 90 members, under the direction 
of Rudolph Kopp, chief conductor, as- 
sisted by Milton Rusch. This orchestra 
has the distinction of having the direct 
support of the city. For the past year 
the orchestra was awarded $3,000 in 
the city budget, and for 1930 this 
amount has been raised to $3,500. The 
city school department has for years 
recognized the need of giving orches- 
tral players an outlet, a chance to keep 
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Margaret Rice, Concert Manager 


up their practice after they leave the 
high schools. The city schools and the 
parochial schools are turning out thou- 
sands of orchestral players of varying 
grades of ability. The very cream of 
this talent is being combined in a 
very presentable orchestra. Mr. Kopp 
is working night and day to build up 
orchestral routine and has succeeded in 
developing a very satisfactory orches- 
tral school. One concert was given in 
December to provide funds and experi- 
ence, and another will be given in the 
(Continued on page 125) 


LITTLE THEATRE OPERA 
SINGS “MAGIC FLUTE” 





Merry Mozart Work Given at Heck- 
scher Theatre with Interesting 
Stage Settings 


For its third bill of the season, the 
Little Theatre Opera Company revived 
Mozart’s “Magic Flute” at the Heck- 
scher Theatre on the evening of Jan. 20. 

Four young singers made their Man- 
hattan debuts at the performance. 
These included Ellen Maurey, in pri- 
vate life Eleanor Steele, daughter of 
Charles Steele, a partner in J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., who sang the First Lady; 
Madge Cowden, who sang the Queen 
of the Night; Elizabeth Oliver and Ce- 
lia Gurney, who were two of the three 
Genii. Others in the cast included 
Helen Ardelle, who sang Pamina; Wil- 
liam Hain, Pamino; Foster Miller, 
Sarastro, and Wells Clary, Papageno. 
The remaining roles were sung by Alice 
Atkins, Helen Bourne, Sybil Colby, Su- 
san Fisher, Ruchard Hochfelder, Evan 
Evans, John Bart and Arnold Spector. 

The extremely good stage decors and 
costumes, designed by Anthoni Panen- 
ko, added much to the interest of the 
performance, and Ernest Otto’s stage 
direction was all that could be desired. 
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Sister Cities Share in Pro- 
grams Given by Minneap- 
olis Symphony, Under 
Verbrugghen—Radio Con- 
certs by Ensemble Spon- 
sored by Bankers’ Organi- 
zation—Visit of Chicago 
Civic Opera and Noted 
Concert Artists Add Lus- 
tre to Year—St. Paul Club 
Bringing German Opera 
in “Ring” Cycle 

By Dr. Victor Nilsson 


INNEAPOLIS, Jan. 20.—The musi- 
cal season in Minneapolis opened 
very auspiciously this year and gives 
promise of much activity in the second 
half of the winter. A rich program of 
orchestral, operatic and other music is 
assured to local music-lovers. Noted 
visiting artists and organizations are 
among those contributing to a year of 
plenty. And, of course, the resident 
musical forces will be assembled in 
their usual active guise. 

The Minneapolis Symphony, con- 
ducted by Henri Verbrugghen, having 
presented Paul Althouse, tenor, and 
Katharine Goodson, pianist, in its most 
recent concerts, promises a number of 
other leading musical personalities 
among its soloists for the remainder of 
the year. The annual tour will 'extend 
from Jan. 20 to Feb. 20. At the end of 
this mid-season tour the pairs of con- 
certs, one at the St. Paul Auditorium 
and that on the following day in the 
Minneapolis Lyceum, will be as follows: 

Feb. 27 and 28, Mischa Elman, 
violinist; March 6 and 7, orchestral pro- 
gram; March 13 and 14, Lawrence Tib- 
bett, baritone; March 27 and 28, orches- 
tral program; April 3 and 4, Vladimir 
Horowitz, pianist; April 10 and 11, 
Jeannette Vreeland, soprano. 

In addition, in the St. Paul Audi- 
torium, a young people’s concert will 
be given on March 18. 


Symphony to Broadcast 


Radio concerts will be broadcast over 
Station WCCO on Sunday evenings 
from 7 to 8 p. m., under the sponsorship 
of the First National group of banks in 
Minneapolis, on the following dates: 
Feb. 23; March 2, 9, 16, 23 and 30; April 
6 and 13. Previous broadcast concerts 
were given on Jan. 5, 12 and 19. 

The Chicago Civic Opera Company 
will fulfill its annual spring engagement 
in Minneapolis, under the local man- 
agement of Mrs. Carlyle Scott, in the 
Municipal Auditorium, which has a 
full capacity of 9000 seats. Though the 
repertoire is not definitely decided upon, 
the following are the tentative dates 
and operas: March 21, evening, “Tann- 
hauser”; March 22, matinee, “Madame 
Butterfly”; March 22, evening, 
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Henri Verbrugghen, Conductor, Minne- 
apolis Symphony 





Loring Studios 


William McPhail, 
apolis Apollo Club 


Conductor, Minne- 


“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” and March 24, 
evening, “Lucia di Lammermoor.” 

The concert and recital series will 
also bring their meed of attractive mu- 
sic. The University Concert Course of 
six events which Mrs. Scott is present- 
ing in the new Cyrus Northrop Audi- 
torium, having already included ap- 
pearances by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony; the Boston Symphony, Serge 
Koussevitzky conducting, and Roland 
Hayes, tenor, schedules the following: 
Feb. 5, Sigrid Onegin, contralto; March 
4, Mischa Levitzki, pianist, and one 
other program, unannounced as yet. 

The afternoon Civic Musicales in the 
Minneapolis Auditorium, of which 
George L. Adams is manager, presented 
recently the following artists: Jan. 5, 
Sophie Braslau, contralto; Jan. 12, 
Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, pianist; 
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Mrs. Carlyle Scott, Concert Manager 


and Jan. 19, Maria Olszewska, contralto 
of the Chicago Opera. Future events 
will be given by Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone, Feb. 9, and Claire Dux, so- 
prano, Feb. 16. 


Local Club Schedules 


The Apollo Club of Minneapolis this 
year opened its thirty-fifth season on 
Nov. 19 with Alice Mock soprano of the 
Chicago, Civic Opera, as guest artist. 
The second concert will be given on 
Feb. 4 with Florence Macbeth, soprano 
of the same company, returning to her 
native State to appear as soloist. At 
this concert the Apollo Club will be 
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Mrs. H. S. Godfrey, President, Thursday 
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augmented by fifty young men singers 
from Marshall High School, assisting 
in a group of antiphonal numbers. The 
chorus will sing numbers by Handel, 
Bach, Palestrina, Schubert and modern 
composers. The third concert of the 
season will take place April 8, when the 
Club is bringing Merle Alcock, con- 
tralto, as soloist. William MacPhail is 
the conductor, and the following are the 
officers: James A. Hunter, president; 
Ove H. Ulring, vice-president; Claire 
Schumacker, secretary; William E. 
Johnson, treasurer, and Wilfred Bland, 
chairman of the music committee. 

The Thursday Musical Club, Mrs. 
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Mrs. Florence L. C. Briggs, President, 
St. Paul Schubert Club 


H. S. Godfrey, president, gives pro- 
grams each week. On Jan. 16, a lec- 
ture, “The Folk-Songs,” with illustra- 
tions from many countries, was given 
by Dr. Ferdinand Schevill, with Clara 
M. Schevill, contralto, and Delphie 
Lindstrom at the piano. Events sched- 
uled include: Jan. 23, associate musical 
tea, Mrs. J. N. Collins’ home, afternoon; 
Jan. 28, the students’ contest, studio, 
1 p. m. All morning programs begin 
at 10.30, with the exception of the 
opera program on March 19; the after- 
noon programs, unless otherwise 
marked, at 3 o’clock; Jan. 30, Pantages 
Theater, artists’ recital, morning; Feb. 
6, associate program, Leamington Ho- 
tel, morning and student program, Mac- 
Phail School auditorium, afternoon; 
Feb. 13, Pantages Theater, student 
contest winners’ program, morning; 
Feb. 20, informal program of original 
compositions of active members, studio, 
Mrs. C. O. Maland, chairman, after- 
noon; Feb. 27, Pantages Theater, 
artists’ recital, morning; March 6, as- 
sociate program, Leamington Hotel, 
morning; March 13, students’ recital 
and annual meeting, afternoon; Wed- 
nesday, March 19, Pantages Theater, 
9.45 a. m., opera “Lakmé,” under the 
baton of Isaac Van Grove, Chicago; 
March 27, associate annual meeting and 
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New Orleans Municipal Auditorium Will Aid Music Notably 





Civic Structure, Rapidly 
Nearing Completion, Stim- 
ulates Plan for Resident 
Opera Company — New 
Choral Society Is Exerting 
Important Influence 
Locally 


By Will Specht 


NEW ORLEANS, Jan. 20.—All indica- 
tions point to an outstanding season 
musically during the coming year. It 
is true that most of the work will be 
that of local organizations, who despite 
their earnestness, proceed along stand- 
ardized lines, not daring to risk the new 
in music. But the completion of the 
Municipal Auditorium, and the possibil- 
ities it offers for adequate housing of 
opera as well as for concerts by visiting 
artists, will in all probability give the 
city an opportunity to increase the num- 
ber of its imported concerts as well as 
the range of its programs. 

Musical activities, which were sus- 
pended during the holiday season, were 
to be resumed with appearances by 
Henri Verbrugghen and the Minneap- 
olis Symphony, presenting two evening 
concerts and one matinee, as a Phil- 
harmonic attraction. Mr. Verbrugghen 
is popular here. At the matinee the 
soloist will be Adrian Freiche, violinist 
of this city and the first winner of the 
Philharmonic scholarship. Mr. Freiche 
is a capable and popular young man, 
and music circles are happy to see him 
have this opportunity. 

In addition to the Minneapolis or- 
chestra, the Philharmonic Society, Cor- 
inne Mayer, president, has two concerts 
left in its series of seven—Mischa El- 
man, Feb. 19, and Giovanni Martinelli, 
March 1%. The Philharmonic has also 
established a study course which will 
foster lectures on its programs. 

On March 4-5, the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company will present “Lucia di 
Lammerinoor” and “Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame” in the new auditorium 
under the auspices of some local busi- 
ness men, who raised the $30,000 guar- 
antee. These sponsors have agreed to 
use the profits toward founding a perm- 
anent opera company to play a season 
in the Auditorium. 

The L. Grunewald Company, Inc., 
and Philip Werlein, Ltd., who occasion- 
ally import artists, have not announced 
plans for the year. 


Choral Society Grows 


In the field of local endeavor, the 
Greater New Orleans Choral Society, 
because of its numbers and the condi- 
tions under which it was founded, holds 
the most attention. With the new Audi- 
torium nearing completion, it occurred 
to certain business men that this vast 
edifice would require large-scale musi- 
cal entertainment occasionally. As both 
symphony orchestra and opera company 


were lacking, the more economical idea 
of a choral society was selected. The 
society was really founded by local mu- 
sicians, but a business man and a mem- 
ber of the Association of Commerce, 
Herbert Hiller, was chairman of the 
organization meetings, while M. A. 
Carso, chairman of the civic and music 
committees of the Association, was an 
interested observer. The society met 
with the almost immediate endorsement 
of the Association of Commerce and 
had a rapid growth, reaching a mem- 
bership of over 500. However, these 
figures will be reduced when elimina- 
tions for the first concert, Feb. 10, be- 
gin. The conductors are N. C. Beckwith, 
Ferdinand Dunkley, Ernesto Gargano, 
E. E. Schuyten, and E. O. Sellers. Her- 
bert Hiller is president; Corinne Leh- 
man, treasurer. 

Opera will be cared for locally by Le 
Petit Opera Louisianais, which last year 
gave the American premiére of Mau- 
rage’s “Les Noces d’Or.” The main 
unit of this organization has increased 
its operas from one to two and will 
present this year Massenet’s “Manon 
Lescaut” during February and Mas- 
cagni’s “L’Amico Fritz” in April. Mas- 
senet is popular here and Mascagni’s 
work has not been given here in about 
twenty years, so the organization 
should meet its expenses. 

The workshop unit of Le Petit Opera 
Louisianais, Ethel Scott McGehee, 
chairman, Gabrielle Lavedan, vice- 
chairman, is an experimental labora- 
tory. It will present an evening of op- 
eratic excerpts during April. 


Opera Series Begun 


The first performance of Le Petit 
Opera Louisianais’ workshop took place 
on Dec. 21 at Dixon Hall, Newcomb 
College. The program included: the 
overture to “William Tell”; a suite of 
dances by Elizabeth Lyons and the 
ballet; a scene from the second act of 
“Carmen,” with Virginia Schmidt as 
Carmen, Louise Daboval as Frasquita, 
Lisette Moore as Mercedes, Charles 
Roche as Remendado, Henri Wehrmann 
as Dancairo; and a scene from the 
second act of “‘Lucia di Lammermoor” 
with Dorothy Walsh as Lucia, Jo 
Bryan as Alisa, George Holleman as 


Edgardo, Charles MacMurray as 
Arturo, Russell Freed as Raimondo, 
Ernest Ferrata as Enrico. Ernesto 


Gargano was the conductor; Jane Foe- 
dor, artistic director; Ethel Scott Mc- 
Gehee, workshop director, and Gabrielle 
Lavedan, assistant workshop director. 

Cecilia Carter, negro interpreter of 
spirituals, recently gave a concert here, 
the funds of which are to be used to 
promote her musical education in the 
North. 

The officers and board of directors 
who will govern the local musicians’ 
union here for 1930 were installed on 
Jan. 14. They are: John DeDroit, 
president; G. Pipitone, vice-president 
and business representative, Thomas 
Froeba, recording and financial secre- 
tary. Board members are: Albert 
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" Phete by Trice 
Ethel Scott McGehee, Chairman, W ork- 
shop Unit, Le Petit Opera Leuisianais 


Kirst, Jr.. George Peterson, Mike 
Cupero, Charles Fischbein, E. Fontana, 
R. L. Chabao, H. J. Raymond, H. W. 
Reed, Al Fischer, S. J. Schultz, Henry 
Knecht and Charles Hartmann. 

Theresa Cannon Buckley, founder 
and director of the Polyhymnia Circle, 
announces that this organization will 
celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary 
during the latter part of this year. This 
choral club limits its public appearance 
to six concerts a season. 

Le Cercle Lyrique, an offspring of 
the old French singing societies, which 


Cammie A. Allen, Member of Board of 

Gevernors, New Orleans Choral Society, 

and Vice-Chairman of Philharmonic 
Study Club 


Eugenia Wehrman Schaffner, Pianist, 
Appearing in Three Sonata Recitals 
This Season 


tongue, will follow its usual program 
of monthly concerts. Fred Font is di- 
rector; Jeanne Dupuy Harrison, presi- 
dent. 

Adrian Freiche, violinist, and Eu- 
genie Wehrmann Schaffner, pianist, 
will present three sonata recitals. This 
will be one of the most worth while 
series of the year. 

The Mark Kaiser String Quartet, 
which has begun its third season, will 
conclude its concerts during the year. 
The assisting artists will be Eda Flotte 
Ricau and Mary V. Molony. 
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SONATA RECTTALS 


Eugenie Webrmann Schaffmer, pianist, amd Adrian Freiche, violinist, locally un- 
surpassed im their respective arts, last might joined forces in one of the finest con- 
certs of recemt wears givem in New Orleans . . . Adrian Freiche, the young virtuoso, 
whom New Orieams has seem grow from precocious childhood to mastery of the 
violin comparable to the fimest om the comcert stage today, has grown in musical 
stature. ewem simce his last important concert here and Mme. Schaffner’s talents 
are mever so comspicueus as whem she has to perform in the most exacting com- 
pany.—R. B. Mayftteld in The Times-Picayune 
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JAPANESE PLAYERS 
WILL TOUR IN U. S. 


Native Orchestra Feature 
of Programs Including 
Song and Dances 





Los ANGELES, Jan. 20.— An orches- 
tra of native Japanese musicians will 
be a feature of the American tour to 
be made by a theatrical company from 
the Flowery Kingdom, headed by the 
Japanese actor, Tsutsui. The company 
which is being brought to the United 
States by Pacific Coast music patrons, 
will later appear in New York under 
the auspices of the Theatre Guild. 

Michio Ito, Japanese dancer, now res- 
ident on the Coast, will select and re- 
vise a number of the plays in the native 
company’s repertoire so as to bring 
them within the time-limits of a two 
hours’ performance. 

The famous Japanese troupe will 
arrive here in March, bringing their 
own native orchestra with them. This 
orchestra accompanies the action of the 
play. Singing ard dancing also go 
to make up their programs. 


A Unity of Arts 


The Japanese orchestra consists en- 
tirely of native instruments; the sami- 
sen or three string banjo, the fuye or 
bamboo flute, the tsuzumi or hand 
drums, the taiko or large drum and the 
kane or gong. 

The importance of the music seems to 
be in its rhythmic intervals. They are 
irregular and intricate, like the drop- 
ping of rain from the eaves. The song 
is always a simple melody, hardly more 
than a chant, and is accompanied by 
the flutes and drums. Both are used to 
build up an intensity of feeling such as 
belongs to no merely realistic drama. 
The audience sits spellbound before the 
tragedy; but the effect is never one of 
realistic horror, rather of a purified 
and elevated passion. 

The beauty of the Japanese drama 
lies in its concentration. All elements 
—words, music, costumes and move- 
ment—unite to produce a single clari- 
fied impression. 





Tiersot’s “La Nativité” Performed 
at Mannes School 


Students in the vocal and instru- 
mental departments of the David 
Mannes Music School, assisted by mem- 
bers of the faculty, gave two holiday 
performances of Tiersot’s “La Nativ- 
ité,” prior to the Christmas recess. For 
the younger members of the School and 
their parents, there was an afternoon 
performance on Dec. 17, and for older 
students, faculty, and friends a pre- 
sentation on the following evening. 

Dramatized last year by Greta Tor- 
padie and Frank Bibb, the old French 
chansons, collected and arranged by 
Tiersot, were repeated on this occasion, 
under the direction of Mr. Bibb and 
Adrienne Von Ende, with singers and 
actors costumed as in the fourteenth 
century. Assisting the soloists, chorus 
and orchestra were Mr. Bibb at the 
harpsichord, Alix Young Maruchess, 
viola d’amore player, George Newell, 
director of the chorus, and Paul Stasse- 
vitch, leader of the orchestra. 





Felix Salmond Plays with Orchestras 


Felix Salmond, ’cellist, was the solo- 
ist with the Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra at its first evening concert 
of the season, in Bloch’s “Schelomo,” 
and with the Boston Symphony in Bos- 
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ton, Dec. 27 and 28. Mr. Salmond’s sec- 
ond New York recital of the season is 
scheduled for March 9. His recital en- 
gagements will take him to southern 
California in the latter part of Febru- 
ary. 





-MUSIC TEACHERS FORM 


SOCIETY IN OKLAHOMA 





Clarence Burg Heads Organization to 
Elevate Standards of Music 
Instruction in State 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Jan. 20.—A 
group of leading musicians of Okla- 
homa, met in the Fine Arts Building 
of Oklahoma City University recently 
and organized the Oklahoma State 
Music Teachers’ Association. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, Clarence Burg, dean of the 
College of Fine Arts, Oklahoma City 
University; first vice-president, Albert 
Lukken, dean of the College of Fine 
Arts, Tulsa, Okla.; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Lewis C. Lawson, Holden- 
ville, president of State Federation of 
Music Clubs; treasurer, W. R. Weh- 
rend, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla.; secretary, Marjorie Dwyer, 
Oklahoma College for Women, Chick- 
asha, Okla. 

District vice-presidents are: E. B. L. 


Hardy, northwest; Daniel Huffman, 
Stillwater, northeast; Reven De Jar- 
nett, Weatherford, southwest; Ray- 


mond Leek, Durant, southeast. 

Other charter members attending the 
organization meeting were: Sue Thorn- 
ton, Tahlequah; Boh Makovsky, Still- 
water; O. W. Hantula, Durant; Henry 
Hobart, Enid; Ida Gardner, Tulsa; 
Dean Frederik Holmberg, Norman; 
Carl Amt, Stillwater; Lewis Fink, 
Stillwater; Paul T. Klingstedt, Still- 
water; Dora Streight-Popejoy, Ana- 
darko; Lois Bennett, Chickasha; R: 
H. Richards, Norman; Lewis Salter, 
Norman; George C. Baum, Tulsa; J. 
Gerald Mraz, Finley G. Williams, 
Samuel G. Hart, Ralph Soule, Willard 
A. Darrow, and Folsom D. Jackson, 
Oklahoma City. 

A constitution and by-laws were 
adopted. The purpose of the organ- 
ization is to elevate the standard of 
music instruction in Oklahoma, and to 
establish a closer relationship between 
the music teachers of the State. The 
first annual convention will be held in 




































Chickasha, to coincide with the annual 


convention of the State Federated 
Music Clubs. Dean Lukken was named 
chairman of the convention program, 
and C. B. Macklin, of the State Cen- 
tral Teachers’ College, Edmond, chair- 
man of the publicity committee. 
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The American Guild of Organists, 
Edward Austin, dean, is continuing its 
work quietly. Among its 1930 activities 
will be two concerts featuring choirs 
and organists of different churches. 

Radio broadcasting, which has been 
disappointing in the past, may make 
strides during the year. WSMB states 
that it will have no local broadcasting 
of standard concert music, with the 
exception of the Blue Room Hour, when 
the Saenger Theatre orchestra is on the 
air. But WJBO, which has been at- 
tempting to make the better music 
popular, announces a continuation of 
its choral club, which will offer several 
oratorios under the direction of Paul 
Jacobs. WDSU, which like WSMB de- 
pends mostly upon chain programs, will 
make great improvements if the plans 
of its new director, C. W. Nelson, form- 
erly of KFI, Los Angeles, meet ap- 
proval. Mr. Nelson plans to found a 
chorus to assist in presenting the 
lighter operas and such of the grand 
operas as are within its capabilities, 
and to organize a chamber music unit. 
WWL has made no announcement of its 
artists or its programs. 

While the music teachers’ associa- 
tions of both city and state are confin- 
ing themselves to routine activities, 
teachers and conservatories are espe- 
cially active. The Newcomb School of 
Music, in addition to its weekly faculty- 
student concerts, is rehearsing a small 
orchestra and is preparing a choral 
group for concert soon. The New Or- 
leans Conservatory of Music and Dra- 
matic Art, Inc., which has raised its 
dramatic requirements to meet the state 
conditions for a degree, continues its 
weekly recitals. 

The probable engagement at the Tu- 
lane Theatre of the American Opera 
Company and the Columbian Grand 
Opera Company, as well as some other 
local plans which are not yet complete, 
will round out the musical season. 
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musical tea, afternoon; and April 3, 
annual meeting, 2 p. m., studio. 


St. Paul to Hear “Ring” 


St. Pau, Jan. 10.—St. Paul is having 
its usual plentiful quota of musical 
events. In addition to the concerts 
given regularly in St. Paul by the 
Minneapolis Symphony, noted above, 
this season has brought many programs 
by individual artists and groups. 

Much interest is being manifested 
in the forthcoming series to be given 
in the St. Paul Auditorium, under the 
auspices of the Women’s City Club, by 
the German Grand Opera Company, 
when the entire cycle of Richard Wag- 
ner’s “Nibelungen Ring” will be heard, 
the dates announced are as follows: 
Feb. 10, “Das Rheingold”; Feb. 11, “Die 
Walkiire”; Feb. 12, “Siegfried”; and 
Feb. 13, “Die Gétterdimmerung.” 

The Schubert Club of St. Paul, of 
which Mrs. Florence L. C. Briggs is 
president, is giving many interesting 
events. The club is now in its forty- 
seventh year. In addition to its 25 
programs for members and friends, the 
Club this season has sponsored artists’ 
recitals in the People’s Church audi- 
torium. Those already heard this 
winter were Florence Austral, sopranos 
Clara Schevill, contralto; Sigurd Nil- 
ssen, bass; the Kedroff Vocal Quartet, 
and the Roth String Quartet. Future 
events will be given by Harold Bauer, 
pianist, Jan. 30; and Paul Kochanski, 
violinist, March 4. The club also offers 
scholarships and does other altruistic 
work. 


Jeritza Sings After Learning of Death 
of Brother 

When about to go on the stage of the 

Metropolitan on the night of Jan. 15, 

to sing the role of Octavian in Strauss’ 

“Rosenkavalier,” Maria Jeritza_ re- 


ceived a cablegram announcing the 
death in Czecho-Slovakia of her 
brother. The singer managed to go 


through the opera without any sign of 
her emotion’s being communicated to 
her listeners. 








Exclusive Management 
Steinway Hall 


the best musical tradition. 


standards in the programs she selects. 


Her recitals are distinguished by high 
The refinement and delicacy 
of her interpretive style is evidenced by the criticisms reproduced. 





Showed herself a sensitive and highly cul- Impresses by the refinement and delicacy of 
tured musician. Seldom indeed is there in the interpretive style as well as by the clarity, 
these days a singer heard who manifests in purity, and charm of her soprano. 
the music of the past 50 years the type of Chicago Evexing American. E 
imagination and intelligemce she so obviously 
possesses A voice of unusually beautiful Always her interpretation denoted good study ie 
yuality, a pure lyric soprano, capable of and understanding. —New York Sun. hs 
ore than the usual amount of warmth and as 
variety of expression Beston Globe. An extremely intelligent young woman. Of 4 
: excellent musical taste she must be; her pro- 


Musicianship, taste. and sympathetic appreci- gram proved the point. Her thoroughly 
ation of the significance of the interesting musicianly performance of that program 
songs she chose —New York Times. proved the point again. —Boston Herald. 
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GERMAN OPERAS SUNG IN CAPITAL 
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Terry Gives Lecture on 
Bach — Haubiel Works 
Heard 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 20.—The 
German Grand Opera Company pre- 
sented “The Flying Dutchman” as the 
last of its series of operas in this city, 
at Poli’s Theatre on the afternoon of 
Jan. 14, with Ernest Mehlich at the 
conductor’s desk. This was the finest 
of its performances in this city. 
Richard Gross in the title role was 
splendid as to voice and acting. Mar- 
garethe Baumer as Senta carried off 
well-deserved honors. Dudley Marwick 
as Daland showed ability as a singer 
and as an actor. Alexander Larsen 
gave an excellent rendition of the 
Steersman’s song. Helena Lanvin was 
a good Mary. The Spinning Chorus 
was very beautifully done, and all of 
the staging was good. 


A German “Don Juan” 


Mozart’s “Don Juan” was not so 
well done, the orchestra of sixty play- 
ers somewhat overwhelming at times 
the voices of the singers. The stage 
settings also proved rather refractory, 
this being the very first performance 
by the company of this opera. Ernst 
Knoch conducted. It may be said that 
he is better as a Wagner conductor. 
Franz Egenieff sang the role of the 
Don; Carl Braun that of Leporello; 
Dudley Marwick, the Commandant; 
Josef Lengyel, Don Ottavio; Hans E. 
Hey, Masetto; Margarethe Baumer, 
Donna Anna; Edna Zahm, Donna El- 
vira, and Milo Miloradovich, Zerlina. 

Sigrid Onegin, contralto, gave a 
recital in Constitution Hall on Jan. 11 
before a large and appreciative au- 
dience. This concert was under the 
local management of Katie Wilson- 
Greene. Mme. Onegin was in ‘fine 
voice. Her program included Italian 





songs by Lotti and Giovanni-Paisiello, 
German lieder with three rarely-heard 
songs of Mendelssohn, Swedish, Nor- 
wegian and Russian folk-songs, and a 
group of French works. Hermann 
Reutter, the accompanist, also played a 
group of piano solos. 

Dr. Charles Sanford Terry, noted 
writer on music and lecturer from Ox- 
ford, gave a lecture on “The Cantatas 
of Bach” in the Coolidge Auditorium of 
the Library of Congress on Saturday 
afternoon, Jan. 11. Dr. Terry gen- 
erally considered one of the authorities 
on Bach, gave many interesting details 
of this composer, explaining that he 
produced more than 300 cantatas, one 
a month, for twenty years. 


American Works Heard 


The Misses Rose and Ottilie Sutro, 
in their charming “Salon Sutro” at the 
Carleton Hotel, presented a program 
of compositions by Charles Haubiel on 
Friday afternoon, Jan. 10. This con- 
cert had the largest attendance of any 
so far. The Norfleet Trio played a 
Suite for Trio very interestingly, it 
seemed the most thoroughly enjoyable 
of all of Mr. Haubiel’s compositions. 
His difficult “Nature Songs” and 
his “Love Songs,” set to the words of 
Madeline Mason-Manheim, were sung 
exquisitely by Louise Stallings. Mr. 
Haubiel played several piano works, 
and with Helen Norfleet played his 
Suite for two pianos, a markedly mod- 
ern composition. Mr. Haubiel’s music 
deserves to be heard again. 

DoroTHY DEMUTH WATSON 





Herbert Gould, bass-baritone, has 
been re-engaged for next season for ap- 
pearances in the States of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Kentucky, beginning next October. 
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Ellen Ballon, Canadian Pianist 
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Men’s Chorus Sings in Dedham 


DEDHAM, Mass., Jan. 5.—The Ded- 
ham Men’s Chorus, under the direction 
of Samuel Richard Gaines, and with 
Margaret Speaks, soprano, as soloist, 
gave a concert at Memorial Hall on 
Dec. 12. The chorus sang with excel- 
lent effect four groups, which included 
a choral prologue, “Salutation!” by 
the conductor, Henschel’s “Morning 
Hymn,” “The Calf of Gold,” from 
Gounod’s “Faust” and spirituals by 
Burleigh. Miss Speaks’ offerings com- 
prised a group in Italian, French and 
German, and songs by Oley Speaks and 
Mr. Gaines. Wilfred N. Day was the 
accompanist. 


Ellen Ballon, Pianist, 
Heard as Soloist in 
Opera House Concert 





Ellen Ballon, Canadian pianist, made 
her second New York City orchestra 
concert appearance within two months 
when she appeared with the Metropoli- 
tan Orchestra at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Sunday evening, Jan. 19, 
as soloist playing the Grieg A minor 
Concerto and a group of shorter pieces, 
winning warm favor for her perform- 
ance. 

Last month Miss Ballon was soloist 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra, Mr. 
Mengelberg conducting, at Carnegie 
Hall, Dec. 7. Miss Ballon recently 
played by invitation of their Excellen- 
cies Lord and Lady Willingdon at Gov- 
ernment House in Ottawa at the ban- 
quet and musicale in honor of Mr. Ram- 
say MacDonald on his visit to the 
United States and Canada. The pianist 
will soon begin an extensive Canadian 
tour. 


Fay Foster Gives a Chinese Program 


Under the auspices of the Arts, Mu- 
sic and Letters Society, Fay Foster pre- 
sented, at a private residence on Jan. 12, 
two of her artist pupils in a program of 
Chinese songs and recitations to music, 
all of her own composition. Miss Foster 
gave an interesting talk on Chinese mu- 
sic. Three songs were agreeably sung 
by Thomas Duckworth, tenor. Isabel 
Hatfield gave a group of songs and rec- 
itations to music, dressed in a Chinese 
costume. The compositions heard are 
Miss Foster’s latest and are very pleas- 
ing, while conforming to her well 
known high standard. 
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San Francisco Reports Progress in Healthy Music Season 








Local Orchestra Carries 
Music in Many Directions 
—Opera Companies and 
Concert Series to Bring 
World’s Best Artists— 
Clubs and Choruses in 
Full Swing 


By Marjory M. Fisher 


AN FRANCISCO, Jan. 20. —A 

healthy condition prevails in the 
concert halls. The last months of 
1929, saw satisfactorily large audiences 
for all stellar attractions, and in the 
majority of cases where a small au- 
dience appeared, the attractions with 
a few sad exceptions scarcely merited 
a better onc. 

Visual impressions testify to a 
pronounced increase in attendance at 
the symphony concerts over that of 
the past two years. As the world now 
knows, Alfred Hertz is conducting for 
his fifteenth and last year, and what- 
ever the succeeding season may offer, 
the present one has many excellent fea- 
tures scheduled for symphony patrons. 

There are three distinct series of 
symphony concerts. The fortnightly 
Friday-Sunday pair and the alternat- 
ing Sunday pops are being given in the 
Curran Theatre. Soloists engaged for 
these include Sadah Shuchari, violinist, 
on Feb. 7, and Isabelle Yalkovsky, 
pianist, on Feb. 9; Claire Dux, soprano, 
on March 21 and 23; Margaret Hamil- 
ton, pianist, on April 4 and 6; and 
Kathleen Parlow, violinist, and Gunnar 
Johannsen, pianist, on dates yet to be 
determined. 

The third series is the one municipal- 
ly sponsored of which three concerts 
remain to be given. These will take 
place in the Civic Auditorium with solo- 
ists as follows: Feb. 18, Serge Prok- 
ofieff; March 29, Martinelli, and April 
15, Yehudi Menuhin. Season tickets 
ranging, pro rata, from twenty-five 
cents to one dollar per concert, give the 
municipal series of concerts audiences 
ranging from five to ten thousand per- 
sons. Originally the programs were 
of a popular nature, but the last two 
seasons the Civic Pops have become the 
Municipal Symphony Concerts with 
programs of corresponding dignity. 


No Conductor Yet Engaged 


Just what will happen to our or- 
chestra in the immediate future is 
problematical, especially in so far as 
its conductor is concerned. A. W. 
Widenham, secretary-manager of the 
Musical Association, definitely assures 
us that up to the time of writing 
nothing other than the filing of ap- 
plications has been done in the matter 
of selecting a successor to Mr. Hertz. 
Bruno Walter who was once said to 
be slated for the job, unofficial though 
the statement was, is definitely out of 
the picture, due to lack of funds with 
which to meet his salary demand. Until 
the existing deficit is offset and a new 
salary agreement made between the 
Musical Association and the Musicians’ 
Union, it is more than likely that no 
steps will be taken toward a solution 
of the conductorial question. 

There is a _ similar indefiniteness 
about the coming Summer Symphony 
season, which will feature guest con- 
ductors in ten concerts in the Civic 
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Alfred Hertz, in His Fifteenth Season 
as Conductor of the San Francisco 
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Selby Oppenheimer, Pacific Coast 


Impresario 


Auditorium on consecutive Tuesday 
nights during June, July and August. 
Our list of summer conductors will 
depend upon an agreement made be- 
tween San Francisco, Hillsborough, and 
Hollywood, and so far, the negotiations 
have not been started. Mrs. George 
K. Armsby and Alfred Metzger are 
prominent on the committee which will 
assist President Joseph Thompson and 
Manager Thomas Girton in the selec- 
tion of the summer conductors. 

One more orchestral venture makes 
an effective bid for public attention. 
This is the series of Young People’s 
Symphony Concerts conceived, organ- 
ized and managed by Alice Metcalf. 
Five concerts will be given on alternate 
Friday afternoons starting Jan. 17, at 
four o’clock in the Curran Theatre. 


Young People’s Concerts 


The conducting of these concerts, 
which employ the full strengh of the 
San Francisco Symphony, has been 
solely under Wheeler Beckett whose 
understanding of the juvenile mind has 
made him an admirable choice for the 
purpose. His explanatory talks have 
proved excellent. This season will see 
slides, besides, offering pictures of com- 
posers and some vital scenes from their 
lives or works. 
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Alice Metcalf, Manager, Children’s Sym- 
phony Concerts, San Francisco 


The idea of special symphonic con- 
certs for young people arose with Alice 
Metcalf about nine years ago when they 
were first launched. Reorganization on 
a permanent basis occurred in 1927, 
since which time a regular series of five 
concerts has taken place each spring. 
The increase of patrons and general 
patronage has been steady and secure, 
and this season sees a still further 
addition of founder patrons at $100 
each, non-resumable and non-assess- 
able. The oncoming dates will be, be- 
ginning Jan. 17, Jan. 31, Feb. 14, Feb. 
28 and March 14. 

An announcement of importance in 
regard to music in this city was that 
just made by the San Francisco News 
concerning the giving of free piano les- 
sons by a newspaper to its readers. 
The method of presentation is via 
charts in the paper, radio talks by Zay 
Rector Bevitt, founder of the method 
known as “Piano Playing by Harmony 
Diagrams” which has had extensive 
use in schools on the coast, and which 
is being used for this course. 

Beginning Feb. 11, a series of five 


‘eoncerts will: be given in Oakland for 


the children of the Bay Cities. The 


concerts will be given on Monday af- 
ternoon at the new Dufwin Theatre. 
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Mrs. Metcalf’s other attractions will 
be the Marionette productions of Tony 
Sarg and Jean Gros. 

The Symphony also plays a conspicu- 
ous part in the success of the San 
Francisco Opera Company each year, 
the one for which Gaetano Merola is 
director general and Robert I. Bently 
president of the supporting Opera As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Merola was out of the city when 
this article was being prepared, and 
the opera office would make no an- 
nouncement whatever regarding the 
coming season other than to deny 
previous assertions that Merola was to 
produce “The King’s Henchman” and 
“Jonny Spielt Auf” during 1930. 
Neither opera is included in the reper- 
toire plans at the present time. 


Opera Débuts Planned 


Charles Wagner is the authority for 
stating that his “Mme. Coloratura” now 
known to be Clare Clairbert will be 
among the guest stars of the coming 
season, and that she will make her 
initial appearance in “Traviata.” John 
Charles Thomas and Galli-Curci will 
also star during the season which starts 
in September. Mme. Clairbert will 
make her American concert debut here, 
also after the opera season. 

(Continued on page 99) 
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San Francisco’s one chamber music 
organization, the Abas String Quartet, 
has four more concerts scheduled for 
the present season of six monthly re- 
citals in the Community Playhouse. The 
personnel includes Nathan Abas, Wil- 
liam Wolski, Romain Verney, and 
Michel Penha, and the Abas season is 
underwritten by the Civic Chamber 
Music Society for which Alice Seckels 
is executive manager. 

That the chamber music field may be 
enriched by at least one and probably 
two organizations before the year ex- 
pires is the present prophecy. Mishel 
Piastro will head the new group which 
will not seek the lime-light for some 
months to come, although a single con- 
cert will probably be given before the 
season’s end. 

Kathleen Parlow’s Quartet, now very 
definitely affiliated with Mills College 
will no doubt be heard on this side of 
the Bay before 1931. 


Pacific Coast Opera Company 


The Pacific Opera Company is a 
strictly San Francisco organization 
with resident artists making music and 
enacting operas for home consumption. 
Arturo Casiglia is the general director 
and the second season starts Feb. 26 
in the Capitol Theatre with “Tra- 
viata.” Subsequent operas are “Son- 
nambula,” Feb. 28; “Trovatore,” March 
1; “Lucia,” March 2; “Masked Ball,” 
March 4; “Barber of Seville,” March 5; 





Alvina Heuer Willson, Organizer and 
Secretary of San Francisco Chapter, 
Pro Musica 


“Rigoletto,” March 7 and “Cavalleria” 
and “Pagliacci,” March 9. 

Season tickets range from ten dollars 
and eighty cents to eighteen dollars 
and single admissions are two-fifty, top. 
The season is underwritten by the 
Pacific Opera Association, the founders 
of which contribute fifty dollars per 
year. Judging from its initial season 
of last year, the Pacific Opera Com- 
pany will do better than creditable 
work. Thomas Girton is the new busi- 
ness manager. Casiglia will conduct 
all of the performances. 

The Bevani Opera Company, com- 
posed for the most part of Los Angeles 
talent, is now occupying the Columbia 
Theatre and before the season is out 
yet another opera company will be 
heard. We refer to the anticipated visit 
of the German Opera Company which 
Selby Oppenheimer is bringing to 
Dreamland Auditorium for the week of 
March 17. Headed by Mme Gadski, 
the repertoire for the week includes: 
“Rheingold,” “Tristan und _ Isolde,” 
“Walkiire,” “Siegfried,” “Flying Dutch- 
man” and “Gétterdimmerung” with 
Mozart’s “Don Juan” as the Saturday 
matinee bill. 


Oppenheimer Concert Courses 


Mr. Oppenheimer is also bringing a 
notable array of concert artists. Those 
booked for his series in Dreamland Au- 
ditorium who are yet to be heard are 
Gigli, Jan. 30; Lawrence Tibbett, Feb. 
13; Josef Hofmann, Feb. 17; Sigrid 
Onegin, March 7; and the Duncan 
Dancers, March 24. 

Yehudi Menuhin comes under the Op- 
penheimer banner on March 31, and as 
a single attraction on Feb. 16 at the 
Curran Theatre are the German dan- 
cers Kreutzberg and Georgi. 

Mr. Oppenheimer operates a series in 
Oakland and his artists are sold by 
him to music clubs and local managers 
throughout the northern part of the 
State. 

V. I. Shepherd is the local represen- 
tative of the Judson-Wolfsohn Bureau 
and his subscription series in Scottish 
Rite Auditorium has passed its mid- 
way point. Artists yet to appear un- 
der his direction include the London 
String Quartet, Feb. 26; the Smallman 
Choir, Feb. 28; Josef Lhevinne, March 
10; Martinelli, March 27; and Claire 
Dux, April 10. Roland Hayes will give 
a special concert under this manage- 
ment March 24. Mr. Shepherd also 
books his artists in other parts of the 
State, and handles debuts and annual 
recitals of resident musicians. 
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Photo by Seely 
Lillian Birmingham, the “Mother” of 
the Junior Musical Club 


Frank Healy enshrouded his im- 
mediate activities in a cloak of mystery 
when interviewed for the purposes of 
this article. Except for the coming in 
March of the Kedroff Quartet, Mr. 
Healy remained non-committal. His air 
of secrecy always leads one, however, 
to anticipate a pleasant surprise be- 
fore the season is ended. The Kedroff 
Quartet is scheduled for March 12 in 
Scottish Rite Auditorium. 


Seckels Matinee Musicales 


A managerial office of many and 
varied enterprises is that of Alice 
Seckels whose Matinee Musicales are 
the only afternoon series of concerts 
by visiting artists to be heard in this 
city. So far the Matinee Musicales 
have presented Mary Lewis, Grace 
Wood Jess, Ora Hyde and Arthur John- 
son in a scene from “The King’s Hench- 
man,” and Agna Enters. Coming March 
24, is Patricia MacDonald, and the con- 
cluding - attraction will be Ben Greet 
and his Shakespearean players. Ma- 
tinee Musicale subscribers are entitled 
to select any one performance during 





Wheeler Beckett, Conductor of the Chil- 
dren’s Symphony Concerts in San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland 


the company’s fortnight engagement in 
the new Erlanger Columbia Theatre 
which is due to open the middle of 
February. 

In addition to these Matinee Musicale 
attractions Miss Seckels presents a 
Celebrity-Lecture Series in Scottish 
Rite Auditorium; manages the Abas 
String Quartet, Aline Barrett Green- 








Robert I. Bently, President of the San 
Francisco Opera Association 





Arturo Casiglia, General Director, Pa- 

cific Opera Company Now Entering Its 

Second Season of Opera with Resident 
Singers 


wood, speaker on current happenings in 
the world of politics, arts, and letters; 
presents Opera Teas, Drama Teas, and 
Symphony Breakfasts at which celeb- 
rities are honor guests and speakers; 
manages concerts for resident musi- 
cians, including all the child prodigies 
San Francisco has recently produced 
and has this season inaugurated a book- 
ing department for resident artists 
which is operated by Margaret Shover. 
Hans. Barth will play under the 
Seckels’ management on Feb. 2. The 
Symphony Breakfasts, at which Victor 
Lichtenstein gives Chats on the pro- 
gram of the day, will be held preced- 
ing the first Friday symphony concert 
of each month in the Hotel St. Francis 
Italian Room. The Drama Teas and 
Matinee Musicales are given in the 
Gold Ballroom of the Fairmont Hotel, 
and the concerts under the Seckels 
management are given anywhere from 
a hotel ballroom to the Civic Audi- 
torium, depending upon the attraction. 
The Music Teachers’ Association is 
numbered among the active groups en- 
gaged in furthering mutual musical 
interests. The membership of more 
than one hundred is presided over by 
Henrik Gjerdrum, now serving his 
third term in the executive’s chair. 


Club Organizations 


Two adult groups and one junior 
group comprise the most active club 
(Continued on page 119) 
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OPERA STARS ARE 
CONVENTION GUESTS 


Civic Music Associations 
Hold Three-Day Session 
in Chicago 

Cuicaco, Jan. 20. — Eight hundred 
delegates, hailing from 157 towns and 
cities in every part of the country, at- 
tended the seventh annual convention 
of Civic Music Associations, held at the 
Palmer House under the auspices of the 
Civie Concert Service, Inc., Dema E. 
Harshbarger president, on Jan. 9, 10 
and 11. 

As in former seasons, the sessions 
concluded with a luncheon on the Sat- 
urday, at which practically all of the 
stars of the Chicago Civic Opera were 
guests, as well as most of the promi- 
nent resident musicians and distin- 
guished visitors. Miss Harshbarger 
served as toast-mistress and introduced 
the guests, each receiving a welcoming 
round of applause. The speakers were 
Samuel Insull, Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink, Mary Garden and Reinald Wer- 
renrath. Mr. Insull spoke enthusi- 
astically of Miss Harshbarger’s and the 
Civie Music Associations’ efforts to de- 
velop musical appreciation throughout 
the country, and urged upon the dele- 
gates the idea of establishing students’ 
foundations in each of the cities they 
represented, as a means of helping 
youthful talent. 

Miss Garden made one of her brief, 
characteristic speeches. Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink praised the work of the 
Civie Music Associations for the op- 
portunities they were giving to young 
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Notables at the Annual Luncheon of Civic Music Associations: Left to Right, 

Ernestine Schumann Heink; Samuel Insull, President of the Chicago Civic Opera 

Company; Dema E. Harshbarger, President of the National Civic Music Associa- 
tion; and Mary Garden 


artists, and commended the work being 
done by American voice teachers in de- 
veloping fine talents. 

On the preceding Friday evening, the 
delegates had been the guests of Miss 
Harshbarger at a special “gala” per- 
formance of the Civic Opera, in which 
many of the artists under the Civic 
Concert Service management took part. 
The triumphal scene from “Aida” was 
sung by Eva Turner, Cyrena Van Gor- 
don, Charles Marshall, Giacomo Rimini, 
Chase Baromeo and Virgilio Lazzari, 
Giorgio Polacco conducting. The bal- 
cony scene from “Romeo and Juliet” 
was presented by Hilda Burke and 
Charles Hackett, Emil Cooper conduct- 
ing. The second act of “Rigoletto” en- 
listed the services of Cesare Formichi, 
Margherita Salvi, Giovanni Manuritte, 
Constance Eberhart and Virgilio Laz- 
zari, Frank St. Leger conducting. In 
conclusion the two scenes of the fourth 
act of “Il Trovatore” were sung by 





Chopin music. 


33 West 42nd St., New York 
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RALPH 


LEOPOLD 


Pianist 


Boston Herald—Only among the great performers does one 
find a pianist who feels rhythm like unto Mr. Leopold. Because 
of this vital rhythmic force he stood in a position to “rhapso- 
dize” with Dohnanyi as few others can. Because of this exqui- 
site sense of proportion and design, he made Bach’s Toccata 
sound really big for once, fine music, not a mere parade piece. 
A rarely beautiful technique Mr. Leopold has at his command 
to help him do his rarely musical will. 


New York Herald Tribune—A skilled pianist, Mr. Leopold was 
in excellent technical form, playing his transcription of the 
eighteenth century concerto with vigor and clarity of detail. 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle—Mr. Leopold’s Wagnerian transcriptions 
are very well made and brilliant, and he played them well. 
There was much that was praiseworthy in his performance of 


For Bookings Address 
Exclusive Management Harry and Arthur Culbertson 


Teaching Studio: 158 West 76th Street, New York 


5525 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 


Baldwin Piano 








Claudia Muzio, Cyrena Van Gordon, An- 
tonio Cortis and Giovanni Inghilleri, 
Mr. Polacco conducting. 

At the earlier sessions the delegates 
engaged in a frank discussion of con- 
cert artists, their musical worth, their 
drawing power, their personalities and 
all the other items that make up a suc- 
cessful public performer. Comparisons 
were made, the financial aspects of con- 
cert giving discussed, and the free ex- 
pression of opinion on all debatable 
matters was invited. In addition, the 
convention was entertained by various 
interesting speeches, one of the most 
appreciated being by a member of the 
technical staff of the Civic Opera on the 
mechanical aspect of opera giving. 

The Civie Concert Service will shortly 
open a New York office, under the title 
National Broadcasting and Concert Bu- 
reau, at 711 Fifth Avenue. George 
Engles will be the managing director. 

A. G. 


Pianists Presenting All Beethoven 
Sonatas in Series 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 20.—Two 
Cleveland pianists, Beryl Rubinstein 
and Severin Eisenberger, are present- 
ing all of Beethoven’s sonatas for piano 
in a series sponsored by the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. 

When Mr. Rubinstein began the 
series this season the lecture hall of 
the Museum proved too small to hold 
the people who came, so he gallantly 
played three of the four sonatas on the 
program a second time for the benefit 
of those who could not be seated at 
first. When Mr. Eisenberger assumed 
his part in the series he elected to play 
the four sonatas on two occasions, Dec. 
18 and 20. Four Beethoven sonatas on 
one program may sound formidable, 
but they have proved to be great treats. 

The Museum authorities feel that the 
present Beethoven series is a worthy 
successor of the Museum’s first essay in 
a classical program extending over two 
years, made up of the quartets of Bee- 
thoven, and given free, as the sonata 
series .s, to advance musical culture. 

M. A. 





Sylvia Lent, violinist, will appear as 
soloist at the All-Kansas Competition 
Festival in Emporia on May 1 next. 


BETHLEHEM BACH CHOIR 
GIVES FESTIVAL DATES 





Twenty-Third Annual Performance of 
B Minor Mass to Take Place 
on Second Day 


BETHLEHEM, Pa., Jan. 20.—The 1930 
Bach Festival will be held on May 16 
and 17. The concerts will be given in 
Packer Memorial Church, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, which has been the home of the 
Bach Choir ever since its reorganiza- 
tion in 1911. 

The Mass in B Minor has been the 
pillar of all the festivals since the be- 
ginning in 1900, when it was the sole 
work at the one-day festival. Since 
then it has been the final work at each 
festival. It will be sung this year for 
the twenty-third time, and in its com- 
plete form, by the choir. 

In the past several seasons the solo 
parts in the Mass have been sung by 
the respective groups of the choir. It 
is likely that at the coming perform- 
ance a return will be made to individual] 
soloists, thus affording an interesting 
comparison with the group singing of 
recent years. 


Peabody Conservatory of Music Starts 
Second Term Feb. 1 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 20.—The Pea- 
body Conservatory of Musie will begin 
its second term on Feb. 1. The director, 
Otto Ortmann, is at present classifying 
new pupils, many applications having 
come from different sections of the 
country. The Conservatory is one of 
the oldest and most noted schools of 
its kind in the country, and its alumni 
hold important musical posts both here 
and abroad. Such well-known artists 
as John Charles Thomas, baritone; Ma- 
bel Garrison and Hilda Burke, so- 
pranos; Miles Farrow and Archer Gib- 
son, organists, and Marion Rous, pian- 
ist, are among those who consider Pea- 
body their alma mater. The faculty of 
the Conservatory includes 112 teach- 
ers, many of whom enjoy both Euro- 
pean and American reputations. Last 
season approximately 3000 pupils were 
enrolled.in the school, and during the 
year a large number of concerts were 
given. 





“Messiah” Heard in Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM, PA., Jan. 20.—Handel’s 
“Messiah” was performed in Holy Trin- 
ity Lutheran Church here on Jan. 5, 
by a festival chorus of 100 voices, local 
soloists, orchestra, organ and piano, 
under the direction of I. H. Barthol- 
omew of the music department of South 
Side High School. The same chorus 
sang the same work at Catasauqua on 
Jan. 9, in St. Paul’s Lutheran Church. 
Mary Body of Bethlehem was the pi- 
anist, and Edgar B. Kocher, organist 
of Christ Lutheran Church, Allentown, 
presided at the organ. Helen Body was 
concertmaster. 





The St. Ambrose Quartet of Women’s 
voices is making radio appearances in 
Hartford, Conn., and on station WOV. 
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HARRY FRATKIN 


Violinist—Instructor 
(Pupil of Leopold Auer) 
“Mr. Fratkin played with technical competence and his tone at his best 
had a laudable smooth and mellow quality.” 
F. D. P., New York Herald Tribune, Jan. 14, 1930 
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Three Concerts in Capital of 
Island Will Be Feature of 
Sixteen Tour of Organiza- 
tion, Under Conductor- 
ship of Verbrugghen — 
Fourteen States to Be 

Visited in Iitinerary of 
6500 Miles 


INNEAPOLIS, Jan. 20.—The six- 

teenth annual mid-winter tour of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra is 
to open today at Milwaukee, according 
to an announcement by Arthur J. 
Gaines, manager of the organization. 
The tour will include a second visit of 
the orchestra to Cuba. It will cover 
about 6500 miles. Thirty concerts will 
be given in twenty-four different cities 
located in fourteen states. 

The Cuban government, through 
Orestes Ferrara, Cuban ambassador at 
Washington, has extended an official 
invitation to the orchestra to visit 
Havana for its second annual concert 
engagement in that city. Negotiations 
were completed with the Sociedad Pro- 
Arte Musical in Havana whereby the 
organization is to give three concerts 
in Havana on Feb. 6, 7 and 8 As a 
result of this invitation, the third con- 
cert has been arranged, open to the 
general public of Havana. For this 


concert the orchestra has engaged Jose 
Echaniz, Cuban pianist, who appeared 


Minneapolis Symphony to Visit Cuba 
Again at Government’s Invitation 
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as soloist with the orchestra in Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul recently. 


Other Soloists Engaged 


Other soloists to appear with the or- 
ganization during the tour are: Adrian 
Freiche, violinist, at New Orleans; 
Helen Pugh, pianist, at Daytona Beach, 
Fla.; Nina Morgana, soprano, at Palm 
Beach, Fla.; Yehudi Menuhin, violin- 
ist, at Pittsburgh, and Phyllis Kraeu- 
ter, "cellist, at Columbus. 


The full personnel of the Minneap- 
olis Orchestra will make the tour and 
all concerts will be directed by Henri 
Verbrugghen, conductor of the orches- 
tra. The party will travel in three 
private Pullman sleepers, and _ will 
earry a 70-foot baggage car to trans- 
port the musical instruments and other 
equipment. 


Among the features of the tour are 
the seventh consecutive annual engage- 
ment of the orchestra under the aus- 
pices of the Philharmonic Society of 
New Orleans; two concerts at Palm 
Beach, under the auspices of the So- 
ciety of Arts; the Havana engage- 
ment; a concert in Constitution Hall 
in Washington, D. C., and the seventh 
annual appearance of the orchestra in 
Pittsburgh under the auspices of the 
Pittsburgh Orchestral Association. 

The complete itinerary of the tour is 
as follows: 

Jan. 20, Milwaukee; Jan. 21, Chi- 
eago; Jan. 22, Evansville, Ind.; Jan. 
23, Nashville, Tenn.; Jan. 24, Birming- 
ham, Ala., Jan. 25, 26 and 27, New Or- 














Conducting her own 


SYMPHONIC SUITE QUEBEC 


Wins Unanimous 
Approval of 
CHICAGO PRESS 


Maurice Rosenfeld in Chicago Daily 
News, Jan. 9, 1930: 
“All these works disclosed Mrs. 





*THE DANCER OF PJAARD for Women’s Voices and Chamber Orchestra 
*“*SCENE FIVE from the Choral Drama 
(First performance) 


In Chicago with the WOMANS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
on January 8, 1930 
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conductor and scored a favorable suc- 
cess.” 










Herman Devries in Chicago Evening 
American, Jan. 9, 1930: 
“In such works as the “Dancer of 



























































is the fruit of her simplicity and spon- 

taneity.” 

Edward Moore in Chi 
“In all of these Miss 


causes for liberal applause by the audience.” 


the distinguished Dr. 
her expert technic and her exceptional facility.” 


*Published by the ARTHUR 





Daily by a - Jan. 9, 1930: 
ranscombe has been her own poet, 
as she is musician. Her music and the excellent playing of the orchestra were both 


Glenn Dillard Gu in Chicago Herald and Examiner, Jan. 9, 1930: 
“She studied with Felix Borowski, to whom she probably owes 


**Pablished by the OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


and evidently as good a one 
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leans; Jan. 28, Mobile, Ala.; Jan. 29, 
Pensacola, Fla.; Jan. 30, Tallahassee, 
Fla.; Jan. 31, Matinée at Gainesville, 
Fla.; evening concert at Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Feb. 1, Daytona Beach, Fla.; 
Feb. 3, Palm Beach, Fla.; Feb. 4, Mi- 
ami, Fla.; Feb. 6, 7 and 8, Havana, 
Cuba; Feb. 10, Paim Beach, Fla.; Feb. 
11, Columbia, S. C.; Feb. 12, Matinée 
at Rock Hill, S. C.; evening concert at 
Charlotte, N. C.; Feb. 13, Washington, 
D. C.; Feb. 14 and 15, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Feb. 17, Columbus, Ohio; Feb. 18, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Feb. 19, Flint, Mich.; 
Feb. 20, Lansing, Mich. 





MELNIKOFF SAILS 





Violinist Will Give Recitals in European 
Cities 

Harry Melnikoff, violinist, sailed on 
Jan. 18 for concert appearances in Eu- 
rope. The tour will include recitals in 
London, The Hague, Berlin, Vienna and 
Paris. Mr. Melnikoff may also play as 
soloist with orchestra abroad. 


The young artist made his formal 
début on Dec. 1 at the Guild Theater 
in New York, and appeared later in 
Boston and Chicago. But this was not 
his initiation to concert giving. He had 
appeared at the age of eight as soloist 
with the Worcester Symphony in Wor- 
cester, Mass., his native city. In the 
same year he was awarded a scholar- 
ship to the New England Conservatory 
of Music. At that time his parents 
were urged to send him to New York 
for a concert appearance and then a 
tour of Europe and the States. But 
they decided that he must remain at 
school. A few years later Vera Gor- 
don, cinema star, on a vaudeville tour, 
had occasion to hear the boy. So im- 
pressed was she that she arranged for 
an audition before Jascha Heifetz. The 
result of the audition was that young 
Melnikoff’s parents were persuaded to 
send him to New York to study under 
Leopold Auer. Under the guidance of 
Auer, and his assistant, Victor Kuzdo, 
Mr. Melnikoff received his later train- 
ing. 





Arbos Sails for European Season 


Enrique Fernandez Arbos, after hav- 
ing conducted the St. Louis Symphony 
from Oct. 21 to Dec. 22, two perform- 
ances of the Cleveland Orchestra on 
Jan. 2 and 4, and the Atwater Kent 
Hour of Jan. 5, returned to Spain on 
Jan. 18, on the Cristobal Colon to re- 
sume his duties as permanent con- 
ductor of the Madrid Symphony. Mr. 
Arbos will conduct this orchestra in 
Madrid and on tour throughout Spain 
until July 5, with three interruptions: 
one concert on Feb. 23, at the Salle 
Pleyel in Paris as guest-conductor of 
the Orchestre Symphonique; a _ short 
period in Winterthur, Switzerland; and 
the last two weeks of May as guest 
conductor of the Scala Orchestra, 
Milan. 


Molinari to Conduct in Brooklyn 


Bernardino Molinari will be the con- 
ductor of the fourth concert to be given 
here this season by the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society of New York in the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on the 
evening of Jan. 27. 


The program is as follows: Concerto 
in A Minor for String Orchestra by 
Vivaldi for which the transcription has 
been made by Molinari; Beethoven’s 
Fourth Symphony; “Le Pause del Silen- 
zio” by Malipiero; “La Giara” by Ca- 
sella, in which the tenor solo will be 
sung by Dan Gridley, and Wagner’s 
“The Ride of the Valkyries.” 
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English for Oratorio 











(Continued from page 20) 


household words from one of our na- 
tional anthems of the spirit, but they 
have a very positive force and a profile 
that “Hére, Israel” and “Es ist genug” 
have not. 

Give us oratorio in English and a 
good many of us will, in exchange, 
cheerfully sign away our right ever to 
ask for opera in English again! That 
Haydn first wrote “The Creation” and 
“The Seasons” in German, that Men- 
delssohn conceived “Elijah” and “Saint 
Paul” in his mother tongue—that a 
hundred other academic considerations 
of the sort can be adduced with some 
show of logic—is of secondary moment. 
For these canticles and others like them 
have become so completely assimilated 
to the life and thought of the English- 
speaking races that they are virtually 
songs of the soil and of the hearthstone 
— irrevocably our own and therefore to 
be sung to us in the idiom which is 
ours, 


Violin and Piano Recital Given 


An evening of violin and piano music 
was presented by Dora Becker Shaffer, 
violinist, and Gustave L. Becker, pian- 
ist, Jan. 16, at the Home Making Cen- 
ter, Grand Central Palace. A large 
audience which demanded many encores 
heard the Rubinstein Sonata for violin 
and piano, Opus 13, piano solos of 
Gluck-Brahms and Liszt, violin pieces 
by Cecil Burleigh, the Grieg sonata for 
violin and piano, Opus 8, several Chopin 
piano pieces, and Wieniawski Polonaise 
in A for violin. Mrs. Johanna A. Ar- 
nold was the piano accompanist. 








CATHERINE 


REINER 


SOPRANO 


Acclaimed in 
New York Debut Recital 
Nov. 4, 1928 


The Critics Said: 





. has a lyric voice often melting 
in timbre and produced with artistry. 
She has considerable power at her com- 
mand when volume is called for and a 
velvety pianissimo as well. . . . had 
plasticity of phrasing and genuine ex- 
pressiveness. We think that Miss Reiner 
would yr an excellent exponent of 
such roles as Micaela and Sophie in “Der 
Rosenkavalier.” 

New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 5, 1929 

- . brought a charming person- 
ality ‘to her song recital . natural 
beauty and tone color. She used it 
skilfully as to breath control and phras- 
ing . . . When she sang in pianissimo 
the effect was often delightful.” 


New York World, Nov. 5, 1929 


o . a commendable knowledge of 
the classic style . was enthusiastic- 


ally applauded by her audience.” 
The New York Times, Nev. 5, 1929 





Second New York Recital 
Town Hall, Feb. 3rd, 1930 
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RECITAL MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 
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ANNA 
Earnshaw 


Soprano 


SCORES IN RECENT 
RECITAL, TOWN HALL, 
NEW YORK 


Miss Earnshaw proved to be 
a singer with some excellent 
qualities. She disclosed a voice 
of agreeable timbre well placed 
and equalized and founded on 
a good breath control. Her 
mezza voce was particularly 
pleasing. . . . Her singing was 
marked by intelligent consider- 
ation of her texts as well as of 
the musical phrase and there 
was warmth in her delivery. 
New York Sun 


Her voice possesses natural 


beauty and is of good range. 
New York American 


To bright voice was added a 
flair for dramatic effect which, 
especially in the lighter songs, 
gave considerable charm to her 
performance. 


New York Times 


She has .a generally well 
schooled voice of good range 
and sings with style. 

New York Evening Journal 


" MANAGEMENT: 
RICHARD COPLEY 
10 East 43rd Street, New York 
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NEW MILWAUKEE ORCHESTRA THRIVES 
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Philharmonic Is Heard 
in First Two 


Concerts 
MILWAUKEE, Jan. 20.—The Mil- 
waukee Philharmonic Orchestra is 


meeting with remarkable support, ac- 
cording to Herman Uihlein, president 
of the Orchestral Association. With 
more than 2500 season tickets sold the 
orchestra is assured of full support for 
this season, and its sponsors, among 
whom are Mr. Uihlein and Max Fried- 
mann, both leading business men of 
Milwaukee, declare that the new or- 
chestra will continue its work for many 
seasons. 

Mr. K. Waller had chosen some at- 
tractive members for the second con- 
cert in the series given recently. They 
included the Gluck-Mottl Ballet Suite, 
the Pastorale from Scriabine’s Second 
Symphony and Victor Herbert’s “Irish 
Rhapsody.” 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “S panish” 
Caprice gave the orchestra a chance to 
test its reading ability and power of 
interpretation. 

Again Mr. Waller demonstrated the 
progress made by the orchestra in 
much greater refinement and detail in 
interpretation, in the capacity to build 
to towering climaxes, and in general 
elasticity and fluency. 

Hilda Burke, soprano, and John 
Sample, tenor, appeared as soloists. 
Robert Ringling had also been booked, 
but was unable to come. The Nile 
Scene from “Aida” had been scheduled, 
but this could not be carried out fully. 
Instead, both singers were heard in 
excerpts. Mr. Sample’s resonant tenor 
voice easily filled the Auditorium. 
After his arias he was recalled re- 
peatedly. Miss Burke, whose voice has 
a vibrant quality and full carrying 
power, sang arias from “Aida” and a 
duet with Mr. Sample. After the duet, 
both singers were recalled a _ half- 
dozen times. 

Harold Kreutzberg and Yvonne 
Georgi came back to the Pabst Theatre 
on Jan. 12 to give a repeat program. 
The “Angel of Annunciation,” the 
“Capriccioso,” “The Jester” and many 
other numbers provided a good test of 
the dramatic art of Mr. Kreutzberg. 
Miss Georgi, too, came in for a full 
share of the applause. The program 
was given under the direction of Mar- 
garet Rice. 

The Stillman-Kelley Ensemble of the 
Milwaukee State Teachers’ College 
gave a program at the Art Institute 
on Jan. 12, under the direction of 
Milton Rusch. This is one of many 
free programs given at the Art In- 
stitute each season. The ensemble con- 
sists of 22 singers and 14 instru- 
mentalists. 

One of the best concerts of the Mil- 
waukee season was the January ap- 
pearance of the Chicago Symphony at 
the Pabst, under the management of 
Miss Rice, the chief feature being 
d’Indy’s Symphony in B Flat. Fred- 
erick Stock contrived to bring out the 
joyous abandon and the full spon- 
taneity of d’Indy’s music. The nau- 
tical airs of William Walton’s “Ports- 
mouth Point” were played with full 
swing and abandon. Other features 
of the program were Handel’s beautiful 
“Water Music” and the Tchaikovsky 
“Nutcracker” Suite. 

A male chorus connected with the 
American Legion has been formed at 
Sheboygan. It is directed by Henry 





Winsauer, the director of the Kohler 
band and other musical organizations. 
The chorus is composed of 40 men. 

C. O. SKINROOD 


MILWAUKEE GIVES 
NOTABLE *‘MESSIAH” 


Churches Join Music Clubs 
in Presentation of 
Sacred Oratorio 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Jan. 20.—This 
city’s greatest choral effort of the year, 
the rendition of Handel’s “Messiah,” 
took place on Dec. 30 at the Auditor- 
ium. A chorus of 300 voices consisting 
of the Arion Musical club, the Arion 
Junior Musical club, many church sing- 
ers and a large choral contingent from 
Racine, together with four soloists, gave 
a notable performance under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Daniel Protheroe of Chicago. 

The concert was given under the 
auspices of the Milwaukee Council of 
Churches, in which 125 churches with 
25,000 members are directly interested. 
The Arion club has sung the “Messiah” 
for many years and is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with it. The great choruses 
rolled out without effort, with magnifi- 
cent volume, clean cut attacks, clarity 
of phrase and considerable detail in 
interpretation despite the fact that the 
large group of singers had only the 
short period of one month in which to 
rehearse. 

The soloists were Daniel Beddoe, 
tenor; Mark Love, bass, of Chicago, 
Miss Helen Protheroe of Chicago, so- 
prano and Mrs. Letitia Jones Hoe of 
Milwaukee the contralto. Mr. Beddoe 
sang with his customary power and 
spontaniety. His standards of oratorio 
expression are the highest. The audi- 
ence gave him one ovation after an- 
other. 








Soloists in Fine Form 

Miss Protheroe sang the florid “Re- 
joice Ye” with a fluid elasticity and 
correct intonation. Her “I Know That 
My Redeemer Liveth” was of convinc- 
ing artistry and beautiful tone effects. 

Mark Love rolled out the runs of 
the “Messiah” with power and certain- 
ty. Mrs. Hoe sang with fine range and 
power the old favorites “He Was De- 
spised” and “He Shall Feed His Flock.” 
The only Milwaukee singer, she proved 
to have real distinction. 

The orchestra, all members of the 
new Milwaukee Philharmonic, co- 
operated in closest detail with the de- 


Harry D. 
O’Neil trumpeter, was given rounds of 
applause after his solo. 


mands of the conductor. 


Young People Give Concert 
The Young People’s Orchestra di- 
rected by Rudolph Kopp and Milton 
Rusch with Mrs. Aaron B. Rosenthal as 
manager, gave a memorable Christmas 
concert at the Auditorium, Dec. 19. The 
juvenile players gave Haydn’s Child- 


ren’s Symphony, Mascagni’s_ Inter- 
mezzo, and Bruhn’s American Rhap- 
sody. 


The orchestra also accompanied the 
Stillman-Kelley chorus of the Mil- 
waukee State Teachers’ College with 
Mr. Rusch as conductor in Tobani’s 
cantata “Around the Christmas Tree.” 
Clyde Parnell, baritone was the soloist. 
Frederick Carberry led the large audi- 
ence in community singing. 


Small Cities Hear “Messiah” 


Two smaller communities in Wiscon- 
sin have recently offered Handel’s 
“Messiah.” At Oshkosh, the State 
Teachers’ College put on a commend- 
able performance at the First Congre- 
gational Church. 

The Milton Choral Union at Milton 
Wis., gave the “Messiah” in the Milton 
college auditorium with a chorus of 
more than 100 voices. The college furn- 
ished many singers and others were 
drawn from the surrounding communi- 
ties. Prof. Leman H. Stringer of Milton 
College conducted. Rollin Pease of 
Evanston, B. Fred Wise of Chicago, 
Verna Lean, contralto, of Milwaukee 
and Grace Parmalee of Evanston, so- 
prano, were the soloists. The college 
orchestra provided the accompaniment 
with Mrs. Katherine Rogers of the 
organ department at the piano. 

On Dec. 17 the Milwaukee Manner- 
chor directed by Prof. Albert S. Kramer 
gave its first concert of the season com- 
prising largely German folk songs, with 
some a capella singing. Elizabeth Kerr, 
soprano, soloist, devoted herself to 
songs of Mozart, Haydn and Handel. 

C. O. SKINROOD 





Organist Gives Christmas Program 


Henry F. Seibert, organist of the 
Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, pre- 
sented a program of Christmas music 
at a candlelight service on the evening 
of Dec. 22. The choir included Ruth 
Shaffner, soprano; Viola Silva, alto; 
Edward Molitore, tenor, and Donald 
Pirnie, bass. 





The Betty Tillotson Radio Hour over 
WOV on Sunday evenings from 5.30 to 
6.00 o’clock includes a quartet of wom- 
en’s voices, known as the St. Ambrose 
Quartet. Janet Cooper of the Tillot- 
son Bureau is the soprano. 
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Baltimore’s Civic Music Remains Important Municipal Activity 





Municipal Director Plans 
New Projects—Series by 
Metropolitan Opera in 
Spring Will Mark Climax 
of Musical Year Which 
Includes Visits by Noted 
Orchestras and Artists— 
Peabody Conservatory 
Proposes Journal for Psy- 
chology and Adds New 
Spheres of Activity— 
Negro Symphony Orches- 
tra Sponsored by Philan- 
thropist 


By Franz C. Bornschein 


ALTIMORE, Jan. 20.—The musical 

events of the season of 1930 will in- 
clude many activities sponsored by the 
Municipality, and concerts scheduled to 
be given by the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra, Gustav Strube, conductor, 
under the management of Frederick R. 
Huber, Municipal Director of Music. 
Plans are being made for establishing 
a symphony orchestra of Negro play- 
ers, made possible through the interest 
of a liberal philanthropist, who prefers 
to remain unknown. Further civic 
musical development is indicated by 
the plans of the Municipal Director of 
Music, who is contemplating more ex- 
tended programs of the Municipal 





~ 


Frederick R. Huber, Municipal Director 
of Music, Baltimore 


Band, the Park Band, community cho- 
ruses and large singing groups, in 
various neighborhoods. 

The local season will reach its 
climax with the series of opera per- 
formances in the late spring at the 
Lyric, when the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of New York will pay its 
annual visit. Mr. Huber has been 
chosen by the guarantors to arrange 
the subscription list. 


Notable Musical Series 


The T. Arthur Smith Bureau an- 
nounces its representation of the con- 





Gustav Strube, Baltimore 


Conductor, 
Symphony Orchestra 


cert series of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Jan. 22 and Feb. 19 with Ossip 
Gabrilowitch conducting; also the con- 
cert series of the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York. The 
first was given on Jan. 8, and others 
will take place on Jan. 29 and March 5, 
with Willem Mengelberg and Bernard- 
ino Molinari as conductors. 

Mr. Smith presented the German 
Grand Opera Company in productions 
of Wagner and Mozart at the Lyric 
Jan. 7, 9, and 16. The repertoire con- 
sisted of “The Flying Dutchman,” 
‘Don Juan” and “Gétterdimmerung.” 
Hans Blechschmidt, Ernest Knoch and 
Ernst Mehlich conducted the perform- 
ances. S. Hurok is the managing 
director for the organization. 

Appearances of the American Opera 
Company, Jan. 23, 24 and 25 are an- 
nounced through. the Wilson-Greene 
management. These productions at the 
Lyric will include the first hearing of 
“Yolanda of Cyprus,” libretto by Cale 
Young Rice, of Louisville, with music 
by Clarence Loomis, of Chicago; the 
“Marriage of Figaro”; “Faust”; and 
“Carmen.” These productions are to 
be given in English under the direction 
of Vladimir Rosing. 

Mrs. Wilson-Greene presented Lucre- 
zia Bori, soprano, Jan. 10; and will 
present in the future: Yehudi Menu- 
hin, violinist, Jan. 31; the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Feb. 5; Rosa Pon- 
selle, Feb. 21; Beniamino Gigli, Feb. 
27; Vladimir Horowitz, pianist, March 
1, and Sergei Rachmaninoff, March 20. 
Other individual bookings are pending. 

William A. Albaugh presented Ruth 
St. Denis and Ted Shawn in a dance 
recital with a string quartet accom- 
paniment at the Lyric Jan. 15. 

The Maryland School for the Blind 
announces the following artists in its 
eighth annual series of recitals: Bea- 
trice Harrison, English ’cellist; Ernest 
Hutcheson, pianist, and dean of the 
Juilliard Graduate School; and Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, contralto of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company. These re- 
citals will be given in Newcomer Hall, 
at Overlea, Feb. 2, March 23 and April 
27, respectively. 

Virginia Powell Harriss, former 
critic of the Sun, has entered the man- 
agerial field and announces a Little 





Recital Series which will stress appear- 
ances of American artists. Besides 
the opening recital, given Dec. 16 by 
Emma Redell, soprano, programs will 
be given by Maxim Karolik, tenor, and 
Harriet Colston, Baltimore soprano, 
Jan. 30. More bookings are to be an- 
nounced. 


Conservatory Enlarges Scope 


The cultural progress of music 
and the advance of musical educational 
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Mrs. Charles Cooper, President, Balti- 


more Music Club 


standards seem favorably indicated for 
the coming season in the aims of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music. Otto 
Ortmann, director, announces an in- 
creased enrollment for the second term, 
which begins Feb. 2. Unusual interest 
is apparent in the attention given to 
ensemble combinations. The decided 
representation given to the study of 
woodwind and orchestral instruments, 
and the keen interest of the conducting 
and school music departments mark 
specific growth. Academic aims are 
further shown by the large number of 
candidates entered for the Bachelor of 
Music degree, teachers’ certificates, and 
artist diploma. The scholastic term 
offers the continuation of the artist 
recital series on Friday afternoons with 








Photo by Bachrach 
Director of Peabody 
Conservatory, Baltimore 


Otte Ortmann, 


appearances of members of the faculty, 
Frank Gittelson, Charles Cooper, Aus- 
tin Conradi, Alexander Sklarevski, and 
the following visiting artists: Kathryn 
Meisle, contralto; Felix Salmond, 
’cellist; Alexander Kipnis, bass; Editha 
Fleischer, soprano; the Barrére Wind 
Quintet; the London String Quartet, 
and John Charles Thomas, baritone. 
Besides these, there will be special re- 
citals by advanced students; a series 
of recitals by the Peabody String 
Quartet, composed of Frank Gittelson, 
Herbert Bangs, Alfredo Apredo and 
Bart Wirtz; and appearances of the 
Peabody Students Orchestra, Gustave 
Strube, conductor. 

Plans are under way for the publica- 
tion of a psychological journal devoted 
to research problems in music. The 
first number is scheduled to appear in 
the present scholastic year. Otto Ort- 
mann, the director, and his assistants 
are making extensive experiments on 
the nature and the practical applica- 
tion of instrumental technique, using 
the findings of the faculty members in 
this field and formulating the talent 
indications of various individuals and 
student groups. These physical re- 
searches are being made in the newly 
equipped laboratory in the Leakin 
Building. 

(Continued on page 123) 
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Atlanta Has New Music Centre and Concert Series 
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Annual Spring Opera Week 
by Metropolitan Will 
Crown Musical Year — 
Civic Symphony Orches- 
tra Is Objective of New 
“Better Music” Associa- 
tion—Schubert Memorial 
Concerts Planned—Junior 
Club Musical Festival An- 


nounced 


By Helen Knox Spain 


ATLANTA, Jan. 20.—The inaugura- 
tion of the Atlanta Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, the opening of the Atlanta 
Centre of Music, the annual series by 
the Metropolitan Opera, the Schubert 
Memorial concerts, celebrations of Na- 
tional Music Week, and the Junior 
Clubs Festival mark the calendar for 
the musical events for the remainder of 
the 1929-30 season. 


Courses in Normal Training, 
Conservatory 


ropolitan Opera, will 


time for the festival. 

The climax of the music season has 
been for a number of years the annual 
series by the Metropolitan Opera. 
Harry M. Atkinson, president of the 
Atlanta Musie Festival Association, 
sponsoring the appearances of the Met- 


New Civic Course and Music 


Civic Concert Service, Inc., 


Waseem 





Charles Beaton, Pianist, Director of 
Atlanta 


announce the 
calendar of operas in February. The 
third week in April is the established 


Centre 


The Atlanta Music Club, of which 
Mrs. Wilmer L. Moore is president, is 
sponsoring the local concerts by the 
of Chicago, 
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ances with the leading grcmertres, or 
poor judge. ERMAN DEVRIES, 





. played with spirit and dash, with astonishing technical display. 


Monday, January 13, 1930 
His tone was both of good size and _ quality. 


Monday, January 13, 
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. he commands an excellent, at times beautiful, tone 
December 19, 192 
His tene was at its best, rich, clear and warm. 


technical virtuosity of a high order in recs | dgccere. 


might have been inclined to say that 
a successful career. 
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the requisite “feel” for melodic progressions. 


Young violinist gives a pleasing recital at Guild Theatre. 
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MELNIKOFF 
CAPTIVATES CHICAGO 


. he has arrived as far as Chicago is concerned. 
. Melnikoff is ready for the honor of appear- 
am a 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 
Monday, January 13, 1930. 


‘MAURICE ROSENFELD, CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


He also showed a nice sense of 
musical line. AZEL MOORE, CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE 
0 


WARREN STOREY eo 4 BOSTON POST 


. he produced some very beautiful tones. BOSTON HERALD, RE te 19, 1929 
More than once he attained 


. the meeting of bow and strings brought forth a quality of rare charm and 
NEW YORK AMERICAN, December 2, 1929 
. has unusual talent—an ingratiating tone, smooth and accurate technique and 


OSTON GLOBE, December 19, 1929 

. the possessor of an exemplary technique ‘ well as a splendid tome... 
here was a young master on the threshold of 
BOSTON TRANSCRIPT, December 19, 1929 


W YORK MORNING WORLD, December 2, 1929 


NEW YORK TIMES, December 2, 1929 
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ruary 5th; followed by The Hague, February 14th; Berlin February 
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Foundation Auditions 


Dema E. Harshbarger, president. Eu- 
gene Black is president, and Mrs. Moore 
first vice-president, of the Civic Music 
Association of Atlanta. Four concerts 
form the course; those by Ethel Le- 
ginska, pianist, and Mary McCormic, 
soprano, have been given earlier in the 
Paul Kochanski, violinist, will 
appear in February and _ Josef 
Lhevinne, pianist, on February 20. 

Helen Riley, of the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation, was in charge of the open- 
ing of the Atlanta Music Centre, the 
first week in January. It is the object 
of the Centre to draw all musical 
activities of the city into relation with 
each other for the benefit of music 
students and music-lovers of the city. 
A budget of $1,000 for maintenance and 
housing of the project has been raised 
by Atlanta musical people. The local 
organziations pledging interest and co- 
operation are the Atlanta Music Festi- 
val Association, Harry M. Atkin- 
son, president; the Atlanta Music Club, 
Mrs. Wilmer L. Moore, president; the 
Fine Arts Club, Mrs. Reginald S. Fleet, 
president; the Art Association, Robert 
L. Foreman, president; and _ the 
Woman’s Club, Mrs. John Hornady, 
president. The Music Centre is located 
at 235 Peachtree Street, N.E. 

The Southern Musical Bureau, Rus- 
sell Bridges, president, will present 
Roland Hayes on Jan. 29, at the City 
Auditorium. 


season. 


Clark Foreman is directing the At- 
lanta activities of the Schubert Mem- 
orial and plans to give a series of con- 
certs in the early spring. The artists 
and dates are not ready for announce- 


ment. 

The Emory University Glee Club and 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direc- 
torship of Dr. Malcolm H. Dewey, pro- 
fessor of Fine Arts, 
annual concert tour 


will make their 
of the southern 
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Dr. Malcolm H. Dewey, Professor of 
Fine Arts, Emory University, and Direc- 
tor of the Emory University Glee Club 
and Symphony Orchestra 


and eastern states, including an ap- 
pearance before the Atlanta Music 
Club. The Emory Glee Club and Sym- 
phony Orchestra are two well-estab- 
lished institutions. The Glee Club gave 
concerts for two in Great 
Britain and France. 


seasons 


Civic Symphony Being Formed 


A new organization is the Better 
Music Association, Mrs. Frank Miller, 
president. Under their guidance the 
Civic Symphony Orchestra is being 
formed, the first concert to be given 
some time in March or April. 


Mrs. J. M. Lennard, director of the 
Fifth District of the Georgia Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, announces a Musi- 
cal Festival, to be held in Atlanta by 
the Junior and Juvenile Music Clubs in 
the early spring. 

National Music Week will be spon- 
sored by the Woman’s Division of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Mrs. Wilber 
Colvin, executive secretary. The var- 
ious clubs, churches, private and public 
schools participate in the observance. 


The regular monthly meetings of the 
Atlanta Music Club, occuring on the 
first and third Wednesdays, are given 
over to local artists. Nana Tucker, 
teacher of piano, is general chairman 
of the Morning Musicales; Mrs. De Los 
L. Hill, Georgia member of the execu- 
tive board of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, is general chairman of 
the Forum Series, the study course, so 
named at the suggestion of the Nationa! 
Federation. The subject this year is 
“Masters of the Symphony,” the pro- 
grams given by eminent teachers, /ec- 
turers, instrumentalists and singers of 
Atlanta. The club will conduct a spe- 
cial membership drive in February. 
The membership has already shown an 
increase from less than 300 last year 
to almost 1500 members for the cur- 
rent year. 
























GOODSON SCORES 
IN MINNEAPOLIS 





Gives Superb Performance 
of Brahms’ Herculean 
D Minor Concerto 


MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 20.—The ninth 
concert of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra was given on Jan. 10 and 
was doubly welcome after the lull 
caused by the holiday season. Henri 
Verbrugghen, the indefatigable and dis- 
cerning conductor, provided a program 
and soloist thoroughly pleasing to the 
large audience. 

Katharine Goodson, the English pi- 
anist, scored one of the greatest suc- 
cesses of her career on this occasion, 
when as a climax to the concert she 
played the supremely difficult and 
therefore seldom heard D Minor Con- 
certo of Brahms. In all her six local 
appearances with the Minneapolis Or- 
chestra in previous years, Miss Good- 
son has never done anything so impres- 
sive as her performance at this con- 
cert. She was positively magnificent in 
the first movement, and in the second, 
carried through the pious and contem- 
plative mood with rare beauty. For 
the finale she saved up all the power 
of rhythmic swing it demands and gave 
the cadenza resplendently. Miss Good- 
son responded to the insistent demand 
for encores by playing the B Flat 
Minor Hungarian Dance and C Major 
Intermezzo by Brahms and a Chopin 
Etude. 

The Overture to Mozart’s “Figaro” 
was the opening number, and the sym- 
phony Mendelssohn’s’ second, or 
“Scotch,” heard here only once before, 
six years ago. The latter was given 
without any pause between the four 
movements, according to the compos- 
er’s instructions, and was nobly played, 
Mr. Verbrugghen making the introduc- 
tion especially impressive and thereby 
creating the proper atmosphere for it 
all. The conductor was recalled many 
times after the symphony, even after 
he had caused the orchestra to rise to 
share in the applause. 

Between the overture and symphony 
the novelty of the evening, Honegger’s 
symphonic poem, “Pastorale d’Eté,” 
was lucidly and delightfully played. 

ViIcTOR NILSSON 


Saint-Saéns Oratorio Given 


At St. Andrew’s M. E. Church, of 
which Mrs. Bruce S. Keator is organist 
and director of music, Saint-Saéns’ 
“Christmas” Oratorio was given on the 
evening of Dec. 29. Herbert S. Sam- 
mond was guest conductor for the occa- 
sion. Others assisting were Marie Mil- 
ler, harpist, Kathryn Platt Gunn, vio- 
linist, Mrs. Justin Lawrie, pianist, and 
a double quartet consisting of Betty 
Bailey, Margaret Keller, Grace Divine, 
Helen Janke, Justin Lawrie, Francis 
Carpenter, George Reardon and Fred- 
eric Thomas. 

Miss Miller contributed a prelude at 
the opening of the service and took 
part in an arrangement for violin, harp 
and organ of Schubert’s “Ave Maria.” 


Alexander Raab Will 
Teach Next Summer at 
Chicago Musical College 








Alexander Raab 


CuicaGo, Jan. 20.—Alexander Raab, 
one of the most successful piano peda- 
gogues of the present day, will return 
to the Chicago Musical College for the 
six weeks’ summer term, beginning 
June 23 and ending Aug. 2. 

As pianist; Mr. Raab was well known 
in Europe before he settled in America, 
and made many concert appearances in 
Germany, Austria, France and Eng- 
land, where he was heard with the prin- 
cipal orchestras and in recital. Basing 
his technical system upon that of his 
teacher, Leschetizky, Mr. Raab has am- 
plified that master’s work with many 
individual discoveries and ideas. 

Mr. Raab will hold classes in tech- 
nique and “How to Study,” as well as 
repertoire - interpretation - teacher’s 
classes. In the former, attention will 
be given to fundamental principles. In 
the repertoire classes, Mr. Raab will 
discuss both the teaching and concert 
repertoire of the modern pianist. Each 
member of the class will have the op- 
portunity to play, and to hear others 
play the same compositions in order 
that comparisons may be made. Those 
who do not wish to play may attend 
as auditors. 

Mr. Raab will offer two scholarships 
for the summer term, the first consist- 
ing of a one-hour private lesson and 
four classes weekly, the second of a 
one-hour private lesson and two classes 
weekly. Examinations for the scholar- 
ships will be held on Sunday, June 15, 
‘at 3 p. m. Application must be made 
in advance, according to announcement. 


Pinnera Engaged for Community Series 


Gina Pinnera has been booked on 
the Community Concert Course in In- 
diana, Pa., on March 24. The Amer- 
ican soprano is now on a concert tour 
of Europe. Among other cities, she 
has already sung in Oslo, Norway, and 
Berlin, Germany. 
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Howthe Blind LearnIntricate Music 


ae 


LTHOUGH most people probably be- 
lieve that the blind are taught mu- 
sic entirely by ear, Edwin L. Gardiner, 
for thirty-five years head of the Music 
Department of the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind, who has trained hun- 
dreds of children in singing, piano, or- 
gan and various other instruments, 
states that this impression is erroneous. 
In a recent discussion of the subject, 
Mr. Gardiner said: “A pupil com- 
mencing music first studies the solfeg- 
gio, or singing by note. This trains a 
pupil so that he is able to tell each note 
struck on the piano or accurately to 
sing any note named. After this is 
thoroughly mastered, the pupil learns 
the Braille system. This system is 
made up of the various combinations 
of six raised dots, each combination 
standing for one letter in the key of 
C. All music is.transcribed into C and 
printed in this way. Thus a pupil, 
passing his fingers over a sheet of mu- 
sic, first translates the raised dots into 
a note and then sings it. This is done 
with amazing rapidity and accurate- 
ness. 

“The choir at the Perkins Institution 
numbers over one hundred members 
who sing soprano, alto, tenor and bass. 
This expertly trained body sings at 
chapel each morning and at Christmas 
and Easter gives concerts in Boston.” 

Many of Mr. Gardiner’s pupils have 
gone through the Boston Conservatory 
of Music. Edward Jenkins, who was 
graduated from the Perkins Institution 
in 1922, studied at the Conservatory 
and then at Fontainebleau, France, 


from which he was graduated with hon- 


ors. Since then he has won four impor- 
tant composition prizes. 

Mr. Gardiner stated that every child 
in the Perkins Institution is given a 
certain amount of musical training, as 
music can be appreciated by the blind 
on an equal footing with those who can 
see. 
His own studies were pursued at the 
Boston Conservatory of Music and with 
S. B. Whitney, Boston organist. 





Marguerite Ringo Sings in Verdi Operas 
in Italy 


ParMA, ITALY, Jan. 10.—In a recent 
stagione at the Teatro Reinach in 
Parma, Marguerite Ringo, an Ameri- 
can soprano well known in this coun- 
try, was the Leonora in performances 
both of Verdi’s “La Forza del Destino” 
and “Il Trovatore.” The Italian press 
spoke of her fine style of singing, 
which is a tribute to her American 
teacher, Eleanor McLellan. Miss Ringo 
is singing in Italian opera as Marghe- 
rita Ringo: 


Segovia on Second American Tour 


The Spanish guitarist, Andres Sego- 
via, arrived in New York on the S.S. 
“Bremen” recently. He left immedi- 
ately for recitals in New England cities 
and played for the radio for the first 
time on Jan. 16 on the Victor Hour. His 
first New York recital was at Town 
Hall on Jan. 19. His second is announced 
for Feb. 9 in the same auditorium. 
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America’s Orchestras Swell Rich Total 


SUA EMMA 114 
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for this organization came from a 
group of local musicians. 

Atlanta is planning the formation of 
a Civic Symphony, under the auspices 
of the Better Music Association. It is 
hoped that the first concert will be given 
this spring. This orchestra is expected 
to take up the*works of the Atlantic 
Symphony, formerly conducted by En- 
rico Leide. 

Among newly founded orchestras of 
the last decade, mention may be made 
also of such organizations as the Boston 
Civic Symphony, founded in 1925; the 
Hollywood Bow! Orchestra, Los An- 
geles, established in 1922; the Rochester 
Philharmonic, under Eugene Goossens, 
a body now six years old; the Syracuse 
Symphony, under Shavitch, founded in 
1921; and the New Jersey Orchestra, 
eight years old, and, now conducted by 
René Pollain. In recent seasons also 
the following cities have founded or- 
chestras: Mobile, 1924; Sacramento, 
1923; Denver, 1922; Stamford, Conn., 
1924; Chicago (Civic Orchestra), 1919; 
Springfield, Ill., 1921; New Orleans, 
1925; Lowell, Mass., 1925; Flint, Mich., 
1922; Lincoln, Neb., 1924; Asheville, 


N. C., 1927; Oklahoma City, 1923; 
Charleston, S. C., 1924; Nashville, 
1920; Bellingham, Wash., 1928, and 


Tacoma, 1924. 

Other orchestras have grown up in 
Columbus, Portland (Maine), Miami, 
Jacksonville, Sheboygan, Tampa, the 
Tri-Cities (Davenport, Moline and Rock 
Island), Augusta, Spokane and Salt 
Lake. A veteran, comparatively, is the 
New Haven Symphony, founded 1894. 


Patronage Makes Strides 


The increase in number of ensembles 
is directly correlated with the growth 
of patronage. Greater sums have been 
contributed in recent years by music- 
loving Mecenases to the support of 
orchestral music. From the period of 
the late Major Higginson, whose munif- 
icent support of the Boston Symphony 
in its early days is now a matter of 
history, to the more recent notable con- 
tributions of such men as Harry Hark- 
ness Flagler to the New York Sym- 
phony, and W. A. Clark, Jr., to the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, the roster of 
patrons has grown. George East- 
man has sponsored music uniquely in 
Rochester. 

In Philadelphia the late Edward Bok 
guaranteed the deficit of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra during many seasons 
before the present endowment fund was 
raised. In Cincinnati, the late Charles 
Taft was a prominent sponsor of the 
concerts by the Cincinnati Orchestra. 
In Chicago, St. Louis and many other 
cities, the names of generous patrons 
figured in the early annals of these 
groups—now mostly placed on a sub- 
scription or fund plan. 

An instance is that of Samuel Mather 
of Cleveland, a philanthropist who has 
contributed annually $20,000 to the 
Cleveland Orchestra. This year Mr. 
Mather has established an endowment 
fund of $400,000, which will provide 
the same amount annually for the or- 
chestra. 

In recent years, the plan of dividing 
the burden of these organizations 
among committees of sponsors has 
grown. This is the plan pursued by 


most of the more recently organized 
orchestras. In some instances, the mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce or 
some enterprising group of business 
men who act as art patrons have under- 


written the concerts or organized a 
campaign to this end. Prominent 
women of the communities have con- 
tributed an important bit by serving 
on committees. 

A notable instance is the million 
dollar endowment fund raised by the 
patrons of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
by a subscription campaign a _ half- 
dozen years ago. Many other cities have 
raised funds in a similar way. 

In contrast with the State-supported 
organizations in many countries of 
Europe, direct municipal appropriation 
for orchestras is comparatively rare in 
the United States, though not unknown. 
This year, for the first time, the San 
Francisco Orchestra has been voted 
$15,000 by the municipality, one of the 
infrequent instances in this country of 
a city giving direct support to a musi- 
cal organization. Similarly, in Mil- 
waukee, the Civic Music Association is 
granted an annual appropriation of 
$3,500 by the city for its orchestra of 
young players. 

Programs More Comprehensive 


Programs in our concerts have been 
growing more comprehensive. Novel- 
ties, which used to take a long time in 
crossing the Atlantic, now arrive a few 
months after their European éclat. The 
United States has stepped forward in 
the latest years as commissioner of 
works by European composers, so that 
premieres, such as those of Stravinsky’s 
“Apollo Musagétes,” are heard here 
before they are given in Paris. 

A résumé of this season’s novelties in 
a few of our cities is provided by the 
New York Times. A few of the items, 
here appended, may serve to give an 
idea of the richness of bounty provided 
in cities outside of New York. 

Naturally, the American composer 
has come into his own, relatively speak- 
ing, in the more recent years. In some 
cases his works have been eagerly 
sought and zealously performed. 

As in former years, the Eastman 
School of Music of the University of 
Rochester is presenting this season the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra un- 
der Howard Hanson in six manuscript 
concerts made up of works by American 
composers. The works include Bernard 
Rogers’s “The Raising of Lazarus” for 
chorus and orchestra, Robert Sanders’s 
“Dance Suite,” Leo Sowerby’s “Prair- 
ie,” Douglas Moore’s Symphonic Poem 
“Moby Dick,” ‘Beryl Rubinstein’s 
Scherzo for orchestra, Homer Sim- 
mons’s “Variations” for piano and or- 
chestra, and an “Orchestral Suite” by 
Herbert Inch. Also heard in Rochester 
were Paul White’s “The Voyage of the 
Mayflower,” Henry Hadley’s overture 
“In Bohemia,” Werner Josten’s Con- 
certo Sacro, Daniel Gregory Mason’s 
overture “Chanticleer” and Edward 
Royce’s “Far Ocean.” These are all 
American compositions. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
under Serge Koussevitzky, gave Boston 
its first hearing of Marcel Lucien 
Tournier’s “Féerie” Prelude and 
Dance for harp and orchestra. The so- 
loist was Bernard Zighera, a pupil of 
the composer, and first harpist of the 
orchestra. 

With the same orchestra, Henry 
Eichheim conducted his own musical 
impressions of the Orient, “Burma” 
and “Java.” At the same concert, was 
heard Spohr’s “Notturno for Wind In- 
struments and Janissaries,” Op. 34. 

Early in December the Symphony 
played Blair Fairchild’s “Chants 
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Négres.” Written originally for the 
piano, it was here scored for full mod- 
ern orchestra, receiving its premiére. 
Ravel’s “Bolero” was presented to Bos- 
ton hearers for the first time at the 
same concert. Richard Burgin, the con- 
certmaster of the orchestra, conducted 
the first Boston hearing of Wetzler’s 
“The Basque Venus.” Other “first 
times” included Louis Gruenberg’s “The 
Enchanted Isle,” Pick-Mangiagalli’s 
Prelude and Fugue and Richard 
Strauss’s Interlude from “Intermezzo.” 

Bach’s “Kunst der Fuge” was played 
in Boston by the Seventeenth Century 
Ensemble and assisting artists under 
Paul Stassevitch. 


Native Symphony Heard 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
under Frederick Stock, gave the first 
Chicago performance of Moussorgsky’s 
Prelude to “Khovantchina” and Mia- 
skovsky’s eighth symphony in A, Op. 
26, Gruenberg’s Jazz Suite for Orches- 
tra,” Op. 28, and William T. Walton's 
overture, “Portsmouth Point.” 

Edwin J. Stringham’s first symphony 
in B flat minor received its first hearing 
by the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra under Henri Verbrugghen on No- 
vember 15. 

The Cleveland Symphony Orchestra 
under Nikolai Sokoloff gave the first 
Cleveland hearing of De Mondonville’s 
two excerpts from the first “Carneval 
on Parnassus,” arranged by Gustave 
Strube; Bach’s F minor piano concerto, 
Alfred Cortot, soloist; D’Indy’s “Sum- 
mer Day on a Mountain,” Op. 61; Scar- 
latti’s Three Pieces for Smal] Orches- 
tra; Sibelius’s fifth symphony in E 
flat, Op. 82; Loeffler’s three Irish fan- 
tasies for tenor and orchestra, Edward 
Johnson, soloist, and Debussy’s “Danse 
Sacrée” and “Danse Profane” for harp 
and string orchestra, Florence Wight- 
man, soloist. On Nov. 14 a “world pre- 
miére” was given of the French com- 
poser, Jean Rivier’s “Overture to a 
Don Quixote.” 

Respighi’s “Church Windows” was 
heard for the first time in Los Angeles 
when the Los Angeles Symphony Or- 
chestra under Artur Rodzinski played 
it there on Nov. 21. On the same pro- 
gram was another “first hearing” of 
Ernesto Halffter Estriche’s “Sinfon- 
ietta.” 

Humperdinck’s overture to “Kinigs- 
kinder,” Strauss’s “Don Quixote,” 
Julius Werthheim’s arrangement of 
Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 
Respighi’s “Feste Romane,” Ravel's 
symphonic fragments from the ballet 
“Daphnis et Chloé,” and Mozart’s E 
flat violin concerto, with Jacques Thi- 
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baud as soloist, were given for the first 
time at these concerts. 

The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra is 
having an opportunity to hear orches- 
tral works of international sources un- 
der its four guest conductors: berna- 
dino Molinari of Rome, Eugene Goos- 
sens of London, George Szell of Berlin 
and Fernandez Arbos of Madrid. Some 
of the compositions newly heard there 
include Mr. Arbos’s arrangement of Al- 
beniz’s two pieces from the piano suite 
“Tbheria,” Bloch’s Concerto Grosso for 
string orchestra with piano obbligato, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sadko,” Op. 5, 
the Bach-Bantock variations on the 
chorale “Wachet auf, ruft uns die 
Stimme,” from Cantata No. 140, the 
Andante from Mozart’s “Cassation,” 
No. 7, Richard Strauss’s “Thus Spake 
Zarathustra,” and Arbos’s arrangement 
of Albeniz’s “El Puerto” and “Na- 
varra.” 


Compeser Leads Work 


The San Francisco Symphony, under 
Alfred Hertz, gave “first performances” 
of Respighi’s “Fountains of Rome,” 
Stoessel’s “Suite Antique,” Holst’s “The 
Planets,” and Quinto Maganini’s Cuban 
Rhapsody “La Rumba,” conducted by 
the composer. 

Novelties being played during the 
season include: Zoltan Kodaly’s “Hary 
Janos” suite; the Ravel-Moussorgsky 
“Pictures from an Exhibition”; Eugen 
Zador’s Variations on Hungarian folk- 
tumes (first American performance) ; 
Halffter’s “Sinfonietta”; a symphony 
by Daniel Gregory Mason; Respighi’s 
“Roman Festivals” and “Uccelli”; Sa- 
bata’s “Juventus”; Lord Berners’s Fu- 
gue; J. C. Bach’s B flat symphony; 
Strauss’s “Zarathustra”; Florent 
Schmitt’s “Réves”; Roussel’s concerto 
for orchestra; Albeniz’s “Catalonia”; 
Gal’s Overture to a Puppet Play; Mo- 
zart’s “Haffner Serenade”; Delius’s 
“Briggs Fair”; “Gargoyles of Notre 
Dame,” by Dent Mowrey of Portland; 
Sowerby’s “From -the Northland”; 
Schreker’s Overture to a Drama; and 
Pfitzner’s overture to “Christelflein.” 

The Philharmonic-Symphony of New 
York recently gave the first perform- 
ance anywhere of Bernard Wagenaar’s 
Sinfonietta. The Manhattan Symphony 
of New York, under Henry Hadley, 
gave Carlos Salzedo’s “The Enchanted 
Isle” and revived Loeffler’s “Death of 
Tintagiles.” 

The Philadelphia Orchestra has al- 
ready given first performances in that 
city of Prokofieff’s Second Symphony; 
Schénberg’s “Variations”; Alexander 
Krein’s “Ode of Nourning”; Henry 
Eichheim’s “Java”; Deems Taylor’s 
“Jurgen”; Moussorgsky’s “Pictures at 
an Exposition,” orchestrated by Ravel; 
the original version of Moussorgsky’s 
“Boris Godunoff,” and Ravel’s “Bo- 
lero.” 
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in three brief sonatas by old Spanish 
composers, arranged by the contempo- 
rary Iberian, Joaquin Nin, nice enough 
things, though not worth the trouble 
when there are no less than thirty 
sonatas of Domenico Scarlatti, of 
which none but the A Major is heard 
and that in the garbled Tausig version. 
Her other offerings were Brahms’s 
F Minor Sonata and Schumann’s Fan- 
tasy, Op. 17, Pick-Mangiagalli’s “Danse 
d’ Olaf” and Liszt’s E Major Polonaise. 
Miss Spencer did some distinguished 
playing in both the major works of 
her program and was applauded, re- 
called and encored. She would seem to 
have made an auspicious re-entry to 
the concert field of her native land 
after her European sojourn. R. 


Jesis M. Sanroma, Pianist 


Jesis Maria Sanroma, pianist, who 
was heard as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony in this city the season before 
last and later in solo performances, 
gave a recital in the Town Hall on 
Saturday evening, Jan. 18. Mr. San- 
roma, who is a native of Porto Rico 
and now a resident of Boston, disclosed 
admirable technical and interpretive 
prowess in a well-chosen program. His 
principal numbers were Bach’s Italian 
Concerto, Schumann’s “Kreisleriana,” 
and Chopin’s Ballade in A Flat and 
Scherzo in B Flat Minor. The sec- 
ond group comprised Schénberg’s “Six 
Little Piano Pieces,” Malipiero’s 
“Omaggi,” a March and Prelude by 
Prokofieff, and Villa-Lobos’ “Polichi- 
nelle.” Spanish music by Holffter, Tu- 
rina, Albeniz and de Falla closed the 
program. 


Valentina Aksarova, Soprano 


Valentina Aksarova, soprano, first 
heard here last season, returned for a 
recital in the Guild Theatre on the 
afternoon of Jan. 19, with Walter 
Golde at the piano. Miss Aksarova 
presented a not-particularly-interesting 
piece by Roussel entitled “Jazz at 
Night” with an accompaniment evi- 
dently intended to stimulate the saxo- 
phone. Russian songs by Tchaikov- 
sky, Rachmaninoff, Tcherepnine and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff were given full 
justice. The well known aria from 
Tchaikovsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc,” which 
opened the program, was one of the 
best numbers of the afternoon. D. 


Andrés Segovia, Guitarist 


Andrés Segovia, guitarist, gave lav- 
ishly of his exquisite art at his first 
local appearance of the season in the 
Town Hall on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 
19. Listening with rapt attention to 
two suites of four movements each by 
Federico Torroba and Silvius Leopold 
Weiss, the large audience with rare 
discrimination permitted the artist to 
give them without interruption. Tumul- 
tous applause rewarded Mr. Segovia 
at the proper moments, and he contrib- 
uted several encores. Other numbers 
on the program were an Andante in D 
by Ferdinand Sor, a Serenata by Joa- 
quin Malats, a Loure by Bach, a Can- 
zonetta by Mendelssohn and a modern 
Spanish group by Ponce, Granados, 
Turina and Albeniz. E. 


Friends of Music 


Not only are we to know Haydn’s 
“Creation” as “Die Schépfung” and 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” as “Elias,” but 


apparently such thrice familiar things 
as the last named composer’s “Fingal’s 
Cave” Overture is to be played to us 
as “Fingalshéhle,” if the program on 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 19, of the 
Friends of Music is tq be taken 
literally. 

Mr. Bodanzky led it with his tired 
Metropolitan orchestra players to the 
delectation of his audience, which 
seems to enjoy even so perfunctory a 
conception and execution of the piece. 
To be a subscriber to the Friends would 
seem to indicate that one also sub- 
scribes to its conductor’s infallibility. 

But one was repaid for a good deal 
by Harold Bauer’s great proclamation 
of the wonders of Brahms’s First Con- 
certo, the one in D Minor, which some 
still call austere. Well, if this music, 
truly in the grand manner, dramatic, 
vital, superbly orchestrated in the tap- 
estry idiom which Brahms as a young 
man doted on, be austere, let us at 
once organize the Friends of Auster- 
ity! Again the orchestra players, 
after a hard week’s opera playing and 
rehearsing, could not realize the inten- 
tions of either composer or conductor, 
presuming that the latter knows the 
work better than he conducted it. 


The chorus concluded the program 
with Hugo Wolf’s “Morgenhymne” 
and “Feuerreiter.” 


New York Chamber Music Society 


The third Sunday Salon of the New 
York Chamber Music Society took 
place at the Plaza on the evening of 
Jan. 19, this time with Martha Att- 
wood, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, as assisting artist. 


Carolyn Beebe and her excellent as- 
sociates gave delightful performances 
of Mozart’s Quintet for piano and 
winds, Weingartner’s Sextet in E 
Minor for piano and strings, a new 
work written for the society entitled 
“Enter Buffoon” by John Beach and 
three pieces by Griffes, which he ar- 
ranged for the society some years ago 
from piano pieces, including the en- 
chanting “The Lake at Evening.” Mr. 
Beach’s modernistic essay pleased 
very definitely, and he was obliged to 
bow from his seat in the audience. 

Mme. Attwood distinguished herself 
by a superb performance of Chaus- 
son’s “Chanson perpetuelle,” a work 
far too little heard, due to the unusual 
combination, piano and string quartet, 
for which it is conceived. The gifted 
singer gave this music with real 
French style, and penetrated deep into 
the spirit of this extraordinarily im- 
aginative music. It was a memorable 
performance. Following it Mme. Att- 
wood sang a lovely “Ave Maria” for 
voice and string quintet by Arthur 
Bergh and a song in old English style 
“There is a Garden in her Face” by 
A. Walter Kramer, written for voice 
and the entire personnel of the New 
York Chamber Music Society. Both 
Messrs. Bergh and Kramer were called 
upon to bow. W. 





Damrosch to Give Lecture-Recitals 
on “Ring” Operas 

Walter Damrosch will give a series 
of five lecture-recitals at the piano on 
the “Ring” music dramas at Town Hall, 
New York, on Tuesday afternoons, The 
schedule is as follows: “Rheingold,” 
Feb. 11; “Walkure,” Feb. 18; “Sieg- 
fried,” Feb. 25; “Gétterdimmerung,” 
Acts I and II, March 4; Act III, March 
11. Mr. Damrosch will outline the ac- 
tion of the music dramas and play 
much of the music. He has not given 
his Wagner series in New York for sev- 
eral years. 
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Daniele Amfitheatrof — 
Conducts Radio 


Orchestra in Genoa 








— 


Amfitheatrof, Composer and 


Conductor 


Daniele 


[Through the courtesy of Eleanor Spencer, the 
gifted pianist, the material for the following 
article on Daniele Amfitheatrof was made avail- 
able. Miss Spencer appeared as soloist playing 
the Schumann Concerto under Maestro Amfi- 
theatrof’s direction at Radio Genoa last year. 
Ed. MUSICAL AMERICA.] 


Composer and conductor, Daniele 
Amfitheatrof has become director of the 
Genoa Radio Station. He came to the 
broadcasting post from the Augusteo 
in Rome where he has been assistant 
conductor for the past five years. Born 
in St. Petersburg in 1901 of a musical 
family, he was brought to Italy in early 
childhood for his musical education. 

After studying with Ottorino Res- 
pighi, he returned to Russia to become 
a pupil of Joseph Wihtol, pupil of 
and successor to Rimsky-Korsakoff, and 
at present director of the National Con- 
servatory of Riga. The Communist 
revolution several times brought the 
young musician under sentence of 
death, but escaping with his family, he 
returned once more to Italy. He resum- 
ed his studies with Respighi, won the 
diploma for advanced composition, and 
was for two years teacher to H.R.H. 
the Princess Giovanna of Savoia. 

During his assistant conductorship at 
the Augusteo, Amfitheatrof presented 
many of his orchestral compositions, 
among them “I] Poema del Mare,” and 
“Tl Miracolo delle Rose.” The latter 
was first presented in the United States 
in St. Louis by Bernardino Molinari. 
Amfitheatrof’s latest orchestral work, 
“Ttalia,” was introduced recently at the 
Milan Conservatory. He is the com- 
poser of many works for piano, violin 
and piano, ’cello and piano, voice and 


‘piano, and string ensembles. 





Report of Erskine-Antheil Opera for 
Metropolitan Denied 


Report that John Erskine, author 
and pianist, of Columbia University 
and the Juilliard Musical Foundation, 
and George Antheil, young American 
modernist composer, had been commis- 
sioned by the Metropolitan to prepare 
an opera based on Professor Erskine’s 
“Helen of Troy” was denied last week. 
Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the board 
of directors, had no comment to make 
officially, but it was said that he would 
be interested in examining such a 
score. Officials at the Metropolitan, 
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+ however, said that no opera had been 


ordered. Professor Erskine was re- 
ported to be considering the idea of 
such a work, and Mr. Antheil was said 
to be on shipboard on his way to the 
United States. 


Rethberg Sings Buchanan Songs 


Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, sang Annabel Mor- 
ris Buchanan’s song, “In a Garden of 
of Dreams,” which is dedicated to the 
singer, in the Atwater Kent radio hour 
on Jan. 19. She will also include the 
number in a recital at Syracuse, N. Y., 
on Feb. 10. Mme. Rethberg is also 
singing “An Old Song,” by the same 
composer. Mrs. Buchanan is president 
of the Virginia Federation of Music 
Clubs. 





Management Ernest Briggs Moves to 
New Offices 


Management Ernest Briggs, Inc., and 
the Tony Sarg Company, Inc., have 
moved to a new suite of offices in the 


‘Times Building. The Stephen Foster 


Society will also occupy offices in the 
same suite. 

RALEIGH, N. C., Jan. 5.—The Saint 
Cecilia Club and the Raleigh Male 
Chorus gave a joint recital of Christ- 
mas music under the auspices of the 
Music Department of the Woman’s 
Club, Dec. 15, with William H. Jones 
as conductor and Martha Galt as ac- 
companist. 
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Success of Opera in English 
by Visiting Company, 
Under Amateur Musical 
Club Auspices, Leads to 
Plan for Repetition—Local 
Philharmonic Choral and 
Civic Symphony L 00k 


Toward Productions of 
Opera by Local Forces— 
School Music Thrives, 


with Plans for Festival and 
Competition 


By Helen Harrison Mills 


EORIA, ILL., Jan. 20.—Music in 

Peoria this season includes interest- 
ing enterprises of the Amateur Musical 
Club, of 1800 members, under the ré- 
gime of its president, Mrs. 
Todd. This club has sponsored three 
performances here by the American 
Opera Company, Vladimir Rosing, di- 
rector, in addition to its usual program 
of members’ recitals, artist 
and choral programs. 

Particularly encouraging to those 
sponsoring music in the city was the 
enthusiastic, whole-hearted support 
given the American. Opera Company, 
which presented “Faust,” “Marriage of 
Figaro” and “Yolanda of Cyprus” here 
on Oct. 25 and 26. It is expected that 
this will lead to a second engagement 
next season. 

For the balance of the season the 
club is sponsoring a recital by the pian- 
ist, Vladimir Horowitz; the annual con- 
cert of the Philharmonic Choral; ex- 
change programs with clubs of sur- 
rounding towns—a vital factor in co- 
operative measures in music in the 
State; contests for young musicians in 
voice and piano, and the student pro- 
grams given by the student body of 300 
members. In addition the club is tak- 
ing a share in arranging for the ap- 
pearance of the Westminster Choir, 
John Finley Williamson, director, as 
one of the features of Music Week next 
May. 

Lee Pattison will be presented in two 


Hiram 


concerts 
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Peoria’s Club and School Groups Active 





Kenneth Marvin Stead, Director, Phil- 
harmonic Choral 


lecture-recitals, “The Modern Trend of 
Music” and “Brahms” and Schumann,” 
in which this pianist will play his illus- 
trations. Three days will be given over 
to a “season” of piano study for both 
students and teachers under his guid- 
ance. In this last undertaking, this or- 
ganization is supplying a great need ed- 
ucationally among its members. The 
practice, it is hoped, may be continued 
in some manner each season. 


Local Opera Productions Foreseen 


The club chorus, the Philharmonic 
Choral, under Kenneth Marvin Stead, 
will present “Samson et Dalila” in 
March, in concert form. The giving of 
operas in English, with solo artists, is 
the latest goal of the director, who sees 
no reason why Peoria cannot eventually 
have its own civic opera company. In 
this connection, too, the Civic Symphony 
Orchestra, started two years ago under 
direction of C. Ringgenberg, should 
be of great assistance, as the Amateur 
Musical hopes to be able to help finance 
the orchestra, making it a better and 
more permanent organization. 


Notable School Music 


Music in the public schools, under the 
supervision of Eva Kidder, has assumed 
worthwhile proportions during the past 
three years. This season, concerts are 
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Eva Kidder, Supervisor of Music, Peoria 
Public Schools 


being given by the choruses, glee clubs, 
bands and orchestras of both grade and 
high schools. Especial mention should 
be made of the annual Vesper Service 
at the Shrine Temple, to be held in Feb- 
ruary on the Sunday nearest the birth- 
day of Washington or Lincoln. 

Peoria has been included in the few 
cities for which the National Music 
Supervisors’ Conference has provided 
a series of three concerts for children. 
One concert was given by the English 
tenor, Steuart Wilson, in December. 
The remaining two events are a pro- 
gram by the Cornelius Van Vliet Trio, 
and the rendition of the opera “Hansel 





Mrs. Hiram Zodd, President, Amateur 


Musical Club 


and Gretel” by the 
Company. 

During Music Week, the schools will 
participate in a one-day Festival, when 
Otto Meissner’s “Dryad Kisses,” among 
other attractions, will be given by the 
Junior High School Choruses. Later in 
the spring, the schools will take part in 
the “Big Twelve” Contest, arranged by 
the schools in the twelve largest cities 
in central Illinois. This includes com- 
petitions in solo, instrumental, and 
vocal music, and by glee clubs, bands, 
and orchestras—in fact, all the music 
work of the year. In these competitions 
for several years the Peoria schools 
have come off victor in most of the 
classes—a great incentive to continued 
effort. Each year, too, one or two stu- 
dents are sent to the Interlochen Camp 
in Michigan. 


Eastman Opera 





EUROPEAN TOUR PLANNED 





Members of Party to Hear Festivals 
Abroad This Summer 


A festival tour of Europe for the 
coming summer is announced by the 
School of Foreign Travel of New York 
City. It offers excellent advantages, 
not alone for those who wish to visit 
some of the most beautiful spots in 
Europe, merely for the pleasure of 
travel and sightseeing, but also for 
students and lovers of music who wish 
the opportunity of attending the out- 
standing musical events to be given 
abroad during the coming season. 

The itinerary, which lasts from July 
5, when the S. S. “Volendam sails from 
New York, until Aug. 25, when the ship 
returns, enables the members of the 
party to visit the Wagner Festival at 
Bayreuth, the Mozart and Wagner Fes- 
tivals in Munich, the Salzberg Festi- 
vals, the Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau, and the Opera in Paris. In ad. 
dition, the group will visit the birth- 
places of Bach and Beethoven and many 
other points of musical, literary, his- 
torical and cultural interest. 

The tour will be under the direction 
of Sydney Dalton, M.Mus. (Cincinnati 
Conservatory), of the faculty of the 
Nashville Conservatory of Music, and 
George Pullen Jackson, Ph.B., Ph.D. 
(University of Chicago), of Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn., will be as- 
sociated with him. Mr. Dalton’s activi- 
ties as a professional musician, his 
wide experience as lecturer, teacher and 
writer on musical subjects, will add 
greatly to the pleasure of the members. 


Dr. Jackson has traveled extensively in 
Europe, and his intimate knowledge of 
European customs and languages will 
add much to the value of the tour. 





Oakley Bequest to Found Chicago 
Music Library 
Cuicaco, Jan. 20.—The will of 
Horace S. Oakley, recently deceased 


Chicago patron of the arts, leaves the 
bulk of his estate of $600,000 to be 


devoted to the establishment of a 
library of music by the Newberry 
Library. The principal has_ been 


placed in trust, to be used for this pur- 
pose upon the death of Mr. Oakley’s 
sister, Mrs. Mary Oakley Howley. 
Other bequests include the Art In- 
stitute and the Orchestral Association, 
$10,000 each; the Cliff Dwellers, the 
Civic Music Association and the Amer- 
ican School of Classic Studies, in 
Athens, $5,000 each. A. G. 


Grace Moore Heard in Varied Programs 


Grace Moore, American soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, is 
dividing her time between concert, radio 
and opera. On Jan. 3, Miss Moore ap- 
peared at the Bagby Morning Musicale 
in the Hotel Astor, New York. On 
Jan. 4, she sang Juliette at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. On Jan. 13, 
she was heard in the General Motors 
Radio Hour, and on Jan. 17 appeared 
in concert in Baltimore with Giuseppe 
de Luca. On Jan. 18 she sang Micaela 
in “Carmen,” and on Feb. 5 she will 
sing in Mrs. Lawrence Townsend’s 
series in Washington, D. C. 

















Italy’s Composers Take Up 
the Cudgels in Behalf of 
Malipiero’s “Sette Can- 
zoni”—Admirable ‘“Musi- 
cal Pilgrim” Series Con- 
tinued 


“Paganini of Genoa” is the title of a 
refreshing departure from the usual 
pattern of musical biographies from 
the pen of Lillian Day. The life of the 
most celebrated, if not the most famous 
violin virtuoso of all time, does not pro- 
vide the easiest task for his biographer. 
Where a wealth of material exists re- 
garding certain phases of his career, 
there is a complete void regarding 
others. Miss Day has wisely steered 
clear of the temptation to draw upon 
the imagination to fill these gaps. 

There is enough that is interesting 
and authentic concerning the Italian 
prodigy. Of his humble beginnings, of 
his first musical ventures, of his rela- 
tions with his family, and of course 
with regard to his concert tours, there 
is no lack of information. Miss Day 
has collated her data in lively fashion. 
Paganini is no object of deification to 
her; neither does she make much of 
the many apocryphal rumors which for 
years blackened his character. 

She sees him rather as a man be- 
wildered a little by the brilliant career 
and great wealth for which he had no 
background; creating his dazzling im- 
provisations because it was necessary 
to surpass his competitors; never 
quite realizing the significance of music 
and art. Traces of the barbarian al- 
ways intruded into his conduct, and a 
smile or a dollar would lure him from 
any decision. Yet through the miser- 
able years of his later life, ill to death 
and consumed with violence, he man- 
aged to get from capital to capital in 
Europe, astounding the public and con- 
founding his imitators. He was a su- 
preme adventurer in the realm of 
music. The book is published by the 
Macaulay Company, New York.  R. 


* * * 


Admirable in every sense are the 
little paper cover books issued in “The 
Musical Pilgrim” series under the 
editorship of Arthur Somervell. There 
are at hand “Haydn,” by D. G. A. Fox; 
“Berlioz,” by Tom S. Wotton; and 
“Bach,” by Charles Sanford Terry. 
{New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch). 

In some sixty pages each, the authors 
treat of their composers, both bio- 
graphically and of some of their out- 
standing compositions. In the latter 
part of their books they discuss the 
music with thematic illustrations, fur- 
nishing the music-lover with more de- 
tailed comment on a composition than 
appears in the usual program anno- 
tation at a concert. The Terry “Bach” 
deals specifically with the “Magnificat,” 
Lutheran masses and motets, and the 


Lif e of Paganini, Arch-Ad 


Berlioz with the “Symphonie fantas- 
tique,” “The Captive” and the over- 
tures to “Benvenuto Cellini” and to 
“The Corsair.” 

An admirable series this is which 
ought to be continued to include mod- 
ern composers as well. Like all Oxford 
publications, the printing, paper and 
binding are exemplary. 


* * * 


One of those delightfully printed bro- 
chures, which Italy and France produce 
so prolifically at so low a cost to the 
purchaser, is “Malipiero e le sue sette 
canzoni” (Malipiero and his Sette Can- 
zoni), issued in the series known as 
“Quaderni d’Attualita” by Edizioni 
“Augustea” in Rome. 

It is neither a book by Maestro Mali- 
piero nor a book about him and his 
much discussed dramatic work “Sette 
Canzoni.” Franco Ciarantini, editor of 





the “Augustea,” has conducted an in- 
quiry into the situation which devel- 
oped last January, when Malipiero’s 
“Sette Canzoni” was produced at the 
Royal Opera in Rome. The _ work, 
mounted in the regular season with op- 
eras of the standard repertoire, failed 
to please the Roman public and press 
and was withdrawn from the season by 
an impresario, who in the face of dis- 
approval is said to have lacked the 
courage to wage a battle for a work 
of art, a not uncommon occurrence in 
the case of impresarios. 

Signor Ciarantini states concisely 
what his plan has been. Then Maestro 
Malipiero, in a charmingly witty pref- 
ace, called “Voce dal mondo di 1a,” in- 
terviews himself as to how his “Sette 
Canzoni” was written, what he has 
tried to express in them—and what 
happened in Rone. 

The inchiesta (inquiry) then follows: 
Franco Alfano, Alfredo Casella, M. 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco, F. Cilea, Vittorio 
Gui, Mario Labroca, Adriano Lualdi. 
Giuseppe Mulé, Cesare Nardio, Balilla 
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venturer, Among New Books 





Pratella, Alceo Toni, Antonio Veretti, 
G. Zuelli—all distinguished Italian mu- 
sicians (composers, critics, directors of 
Royal Italian conservatories )—have all 
written in protest to the treatment ac- 
corded to a work of art. Not by any 
means are all these men of the same 
musical mind as Maestro Malipiero, 
viz., Signor Cilea, composer of that 
dripping score “Adriana Lecouvreur,” 
or Maestro Alfano, of “Resurrection” 
opera fame. But one and all rebel at 
the manner in which a creative musi- 
cian of high standing was to suffer at 
the hands of a public not too discrimi- 
nating and certainly not attuned to the 
contemporary movement in musical art. 
There are also included a letter which 
F. T. Marinetti wrote on Jan. 12 to 
Mario Carli, director of the Roman 
newspaper Jmpero, and a letter from 
Maestro Malipiero to Signor Marinetti, 
dated Jan. 13, thanking him for his 
defense. A chapter entitled “Conclu- 
sione” is signed by Gastone Rossi- 
Doria, in which some truths are ad- 
mirably stated, and a brief appendix 
containing a classified list of Mali- 
piero’s music, admirable for reference. 
Whatever one may think of publish- 
ing a brochure in reply, so to speak, to 
the reception of a performance of a 
work for the stage, it is comforting to 
know that a serious, uncompromising 
musician like G. Francesco Malipiero 
has ardent defenders among the musi- 
cal elite of his own land. A. 


= ~ re 
For the benefit of the Reader’s Round 


Table, a course of lectures sponsored 
by the People’s Institute of New York 


City, Alfred J. Swan outlined his 
musical opinions last winter. Now 
they have been put into print, as 


“Music, 1900-1930” for the New Arts 
Series; edited by Philip N. Yountz, and 
published by W. W. Norton Company, 
New York. These are sample thoughts: 
Koechlin is bringing French music 
back to the soil, and may save it from 
the hot-house decadence into which 
it has sunk since the best days of De- 
bussy. The Spaniards, despite de 
Falla, Albeniz, and Mompou, have done 
no more toward developing their na- 
tional musical resources than to imitate 
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the French Debussy and Ravel, who 
have in their works appropriated Span- 
ish themes. Scriabin, striving for ap- 
proach to his well known mystery, has 
left us remarkable music. Against 
Stravinsky Mr. Swan rages, a grumpy 
iachelor uncle seeing his favorite 
nephews corrupted by a _ devilishly- 
talented bad boy. Not only is the 
composer of the “Fire Bird” accused of 
destroying creative minds in music, he 
is also accused of destroying the 
listener. Pessimists are prophecying 
an anti-musical era, says Mr. Swan, 
and if it comes, Stravinsky will have 
done more to bring it about than any 
other one personality. There is hope 
of renaissance in England. The results 
of the last twenty-five years are little 
short of miraculous, the author thinks. 
“Given only Vaughan Willams, and 
Arnold Bax, and the speedy appearance 
of a figure of William Byrd’s stature 
is certain.” F. 
o* * aa 

A bright volume of children’s songs, 
“Singing Time,” by Mrs. Satis N. Cole- 
man and Alice G. Thorn, has been is- 
sued (New York: The John Day Com- 
pany) with gaily decorated pages, il- 
lustrated by Ruth Hambidge. The 
tunes and verses arose out of the 
teaching experience of the co-authors 
at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and are admirably suited to 
the purposes intended—the pleasure 
and practice of the very young. Mrs. 
Coleman is music investigator of the 
Lincoln School in Teachers College, 
and Miss Thorn is assistant in the De- 
partment of Kindergarten, First Grade 
Education. Z. 


* * * 


A large volume on “The Mechanism 
of the Larynx,” by V. E. Negus, Junior 
Surgeon for Diseases of the Throat 
and Nose, King’s College Hospital, 
London (St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby 
Company) gives a detailed analysis of 
the physical, physiological and psychi- 
cal characteristics in the production of 
sound. It contains extended compari- 
sons between the voices of man and of 
animals, a consideration of the pur- 
posive use of the voice, and a descrip- 
tion of its mechanism. F. 
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Newark Organizations Participate 
in Fruitful Season of Musical Events 
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Third Philharmonic Series 
for Children Begins in 
Spring Clubs Announce 
Concert Schedule — Local 
Soloists to Sing with Fes- 
tival Chorus 


EWARK, N. J., Jan. 20.—A full 

musical schedule arranged by local 
organizations will supplement this year 
the series of four concerts by the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, given in 
the spring for the school children of 
Newark, as the gift of Mrs. Felix Fuld. 
This series is now in its third year. 

To the generosity of Mrs. Fuld is 
also due the existence of the String Or- 
chestra of the Newark Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Hebrew Associa- 
tion, under the direction of Philip Gor- 
don. This orchestra gives three or four 
concerts a year. 

Of great significance in the musical 
growth of the city is the Bamberger 
Music Scholarships Contest, held annu- 
ally through the generosity of L. Bam- 
berger & Co. The eight scholarships 
given each year are offered in piano 
and in violin. The committee in charge 
is headed by Spaulding Frazer and in- 
cludes Louise Westwood, director of 
public school music; C. Mortimer 
Wiske, Philip Gordon, I. A. Hirsch- 
mann, C. F, Gannon, Mrs. Mandel Svet, 
Mrs. Siegfried Husserl, Walter J. Flan- 
igan, music critic of the Newark Eve- 
ning News; Mrs. F. B. Simons and 
Irvin Randolph. 


Music Foundation Activities 


The Newark Music Foundation’s 
new musical director, Robert M. Craw- 
ford, has organized a chorus and con- 
tinued the chamber music concerts of 
the Foundation. The chorus gave one 
concert in December and plans another 
in April. The chamber music concerts 
include the Musical Art Quartet, the 
Kedroff Quartet and others. 

Among the city’s choral bodies par- 
ticular interest attaches this year to 
the Lyric Club’s concerts under the di- 
rection of Arthur Woodruff, who has 
been directing that organization for 
thirty years. There will be two con- 
certs, in January and April. Mrs. 
George G. Kirwan is. club president. 


Festival Chorus Events 


Although the Musical Festival was 
abandoned at the close of last season, 
the Festival Chorus has continued to 
rehearse under the direction of C. Mor- 
timer Wiske, and will be heard in con- 
cert on Jan. 30 and April 24. Local 
soloists will be heard in these concerts, 
and will be selected by competition. 
These concerts and those of the Lyric 








Club will be held in the auditorium of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

Under Mr. Wiske’s direction the New- 
ark Athletic Club Glee Club will be 
heard in the spring, though the date 
has not yet been set. 

The Sonata Club, an organization 
sponsored by Alfred Dennis, brings to 
the city occasionally some of the lead- 
ing chamber music groups, though there 
is no specially arranged series of con- 
certs. This season the Roth Quartet 
appeared under the auspices of the 
Sonata Club. PHILIP GORDON 





PERFORM HOLY’S “LEGEND” 





Conservatory Concert Presents Work of 
Well-Known Boston Harpist 


Boston, Jan. 20.—“The Legend” for 
harp and organ, by Alfred Holy, for- 
mer harpist of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, was presented Friday eve- 
ning, Jan. 10, at a concert by advanced 
students of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music. 

The harp was played by Artiss de 
Volt of Boston, first harp of the Con- 
servatory Orchestra. Mr. Holy was 
for many years a teacher at the Con- 
servatory, and an audience that in- 
cluded a number of his personal friends 
was appreciative of this work. 

Other numbers from the classical and 
modern composers were rendered at 
this concert by Nora Gill, West Rox- 
bury; Gertrude Harvey, Brookline; 
Malcolm: Mark, Arlington; Dorothy 
Dummer, Rockport; Elizabeth Mc- 
Gwigan, Enfield, Conn., and Ruth 
Greer, Gales Ferry, Conn. 

M. C. H. 





“The Tempest” Given with Score 
by Leopold Mannes 


Children of the King-Coit School 
gave four matinées of Shakespeare’s 
“The Tempest” on Jan. 1, 2, 3 and 4 
at the Garrick Theatre, New York, with 
music composed for these performances 
by Leopold D. Mannes. Two scenes, a 
ship in a storm and an island, formed 
the background for the action. They 
were suggested by drawings of the 
children and showed imagination. Prob- 
ably none of the young thespians was 
over twelve years old, but they were 
carefully rehearsed and at least three 
of them, Prospero, Stephano and Ariel 
were notably good. The program did 
not list their names. The music had 
for its leit-motif a syncopated, restless 
theme suggesting a tempest at sea, and 
this theme appeared in varied form 
throughout the play. It was interesting 
and cleverly scored. The house was 
crowded with relatives and friends of 
the young participants. B. 
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Winnipeg to Welcome Noted Visitors 
in Manitoba Competitive Festival 
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By Mary Moncrieff 


ees. CANADA, Jan. 20.— 
The 1930 winter and spring season 
of music promises to be one of excep- 
tional interest, with many programs by 
local societies and visiting artists of 
renown. 


Plans have been completed for the 
1930 Manitoba Musical Competition 
Festival, which will be held from May 
5 to 17 under the auspices of the Men’s 
Musical Club. The following noted ad- 
judicators, some of them from Europe, 
have been chosen: Dr. J. F. Stanton, 
English organist; Edgar Bainton, 
teacher in Newcastle Conservatory of 
Music; Dr. E. T. Davies, principal of 
the Music Department of the University 
of North Wales; and Dr. Ernest Mc- 
Millan, head of the Toronto Conserva- 
tory of Music. 

In the Celebrity Concert Series to be 
held in Central Church, Fred M. Gee, 
manager, a concert was given on Jan. 
8 by Gregor Piatigorsky, ’cellist. 
Other concerts in this series will bring, 
Feb. 3, Sigrid Onegin, contralto; Feb. 
17, Claire Dux, soprano; and March 
31, Vladimir Horowitz, pianist. Mr. 
Gee plans to present the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra in Winnipeg in 
the middle of May. 

Under the auspices of the Women’s 
Musical Club, Benno Rabinoff, violin- 
ist, will give a program on Feb. 3. 
Kathryn Meisle, contralto, will be the 
guest artist of the club on March 3. 


Concert Series Announced 


The following concerts under the 
auspices of the Music Department of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway will be 
given in the Royal Alexandra Hotel; 
John Goss, English baritone, Feb. 1; 
the Hart House Quartet, March 18; 
Rodolphe Plamondon, tenor, and Lucien 
Plamondon, ’cellist, April 7. 

The Winnipeg String Orchestra, 
John Waterhouse, conductor, plans to 
give the second concert of the 1929-30 
season during March. 

The Winnipeg Male Voice Choir, 
under the direction of Peter Temple, 
will give two programs on March 4 


and 5, with Albert Spalding, violinist, 
as the assisting artist. 

In February the United Scottish 
Choir, Davidson Thomson, conductor, 
will give a program of Scottish music. 

The Philharmonic Society, under the 
direction of Peter Temple, will give a 
very interesting program on Jan. 7. 
The outstanding feature of the con- 
cert will be “Blest Pair of Sirens,” by 
Parry, sung by the choir. Assisting 
the choir will be J. Roberto Wood, bari- 
tone; Gertrude Newton, soprano, and 
Flora Matheson Golden, violinist. 


Juilliard Orchestra to Give Premieres 
in Town Hall Concert 


The second orchestral concert of the 
season by the String Orchestra of the 
Juilliard Graduate School will be given 
at Town Hall in New York on Satur- 
day evening, Feb. 1. Albert Stoessel, 
conductor, has arranged a program in- 
cluding the works of four modern com- 
posers. Mr. Stoessel will open the pro- 
gram with the Introduction and Al- 
legro, Op. 47, for quartet and string 
orchestra by Sir Edward Elgar. A 
“Scottish” Suite for violin and piano by 
Jeffrey Mark, a young English com- 
poser, will be played for the first time 
in America. Mr. Mark has done con- 
siderable original research work in 
Scottish folk music and has conducted 
a series of concerts in London and the 
North of England. Huddie Johnson will 
play the piano part in this work. Eu- 
gene Goossens is represented by a short 
composition, “By the Tarn.” A prelude 
and Fugue by Vittorio Giannini, a stu- 
dent at the Juilliard Graduate School, 
will be played. Mr. Giannini is a pupil 
of Rubin Goldmark. He has composed 
songs and compositions for string 
quartet. The program will close with 
a Suite from the Ballet Music from 
“Tdomeneo,” by Mozart. 





Betty Tillotson has presented Arthur 
Van Haelst, baritone; Ellery Allen, 
soprano, and the Colonial Trio at the 
American Woman’s Association in New 
York this season, 
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Kansas City, Mo., Has Notable Concert Year 
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Music in the Public Schools 
Shows Outstanding De- 
velopment — Fritschey 
Series and Events Under 
Auspices of Horner-Witte 
Bureau, Pro-Musica and 
Other Groups Add Bril- 
liance to Season—German 
Opera Series Sponsored 
by Chamber of Commerce 


By Blanche Lederman 


ANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. .20.— 

While music patrons have already 
enjoyed, in the past few months, con- 
certs by the Roth String Quartet, 
Kreisler, John Charles Thomas and 
Paul Kochanski, and more recently two 
remarkable performances of Handel’s 
“Messiah,” sung by the Lindsborg, 
Kan., Chorus of 500 voices, many events 
for the second half of the season have 
stirred genuine interest. 

Mabelle Glenn, director of public 
school music and president of the Mu- 
sic Supervisors’ National Conference, 
is carrying forward a comprehensive 
program for the schools, assisted by 
Margaret Lowery and Esther Darnell. 
Already 12,000 students have sub- 
scribed to a series of four events, which 
have included two concerts by the Ma- 
rine Band, sponsored by the Kansas 
City Star; six concerts each by the 
Russian Symphonic Choir; by Steuart 
Wilson, English tenor, and Dalies 
Franz, pianist and George Barrére’s 
Little Symphony. Again the series has 
been underwritten by Kansas City’s 
outstanding music patron, Siegmund 
Harzfeld. 


May Festival Planned 


The May Festival, an annual event, 
will feature a large chorus from each 
of the seven high schools, these or- 
ganizations combining for the last half 
of the program. A band of 100 play- 
ers, selected from all the high school 
bands in the city, will appear on the 
program, and a similar high school or- 
chestra will be heard. Earlier in the 
spring, there will be demonstrations of 
class piano work in the schools, selec- 
tions for those participating being made 
from 2400 children. 


Notable Concert Series 


Walter A. Fritschy, for the twenty- 
third season of his series, is presenting 
nine Tuesday afternoon concerts. The 
remaining ones will be given by Mischa 
Levitzki, Margaret Matzenauer, Vladi- 
mir Horowitz, Hallie Stiles, Albert 
Spalding and Lawrence Tibbett. The 
events to be heard on the evening series 
will present Beniamino Gigli, Harold 
Bauer and Myra Hess, Yehudi Menu- 
hin and Dusolina Giannini. More than 
8000 patrons have subscribed for this 
series, which is held in Convention 
Hall. 

In February Wagner’s “Das Rhein- 
gold,” “Siegfried,” “Die Walkiire” and 
“Gétterdimmerung” will be sung in 
Convention Hall by the German Grand 
Opera Company, S. Hurok manager. 
The performances will be sponsored by 
the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce 
and locally managed by W. A. Fritschy. 








Walter A. Fritschy, President of the 
Fritschy Concert Series 


Previous to this event Henry P. Eames 
will give a series of lecture recitals 
on the “Ring.” 

The Horner-Witte Concert Bureau 
will direct tours in the Southwest dur- 
ing January, February and March by 
Robert Goldsand, Viennese pianist; 
Martino Rossi, baritone of the Phila- 
delphia and Cincinnati Opera Com- 
pany, and Ernest Rubinstein, violin- 
ist. Beginning in October Torreblan- 
ca’s Tipica Orchestra will be heard in 
a transcontinental tour. 

The Kansas City branch of the Pro 
Musica Society, Geneve Lichtenwalter, 
president, has presented Mina Hager, 
mezza-soprano, and announces for the 
remaining attractions Dimitri Tiomkin, 
pianist-composer, who will play a pro- 
gram of Russian music with a group 
of jazz viewed by a foreigner; Dane 
Rudhyar, poet, philosopher, composer 
and pianist, and the Martha Graham 
Dancers. These attractions are to be 
heard in the Muehlebach Hotel ball- 
room and are followed by informal re- 
ceptions. Jeannette Case is secretary- 
treasurer of the chapter. 

The Mu Phi Epsilon sorority an- 
nounces for its morning musical series 
programs for January, February, 
March and April. Maurice Dumesnil, 
French pianist, will be guest artist in 
April. A costume event will be a fea- 
ture of the series. Bertha Hornaday 
is chairman of the program commit- 
tee, and Mrs. Allen Taylor president 
of the sorority. Proceedings are de- 
voted to the education of talented stu- 
dents selected through contests. 


Music Teachers’ Association 


The general program for the Kan- 
sas City Music Teachers’ Association 
will include a lecture by Dr. Henry 
Purmont Eames of Scritts College, 
California, on the “Ring of the Nibe- 
lungs,” in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Muehlebach. A review of the national 
convention, held in Cincinnati, will be 
given by Mrs. George Pence Snyder, 
president of the local organization. The 
April meeting will be devoted to a pro- 
gram featuring the works of local com- 
posers. In February the annual ban- 
quet will be followed by a miscellane- 
ous musical program. The association 
has adopted a graded course of study 
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Charles F. Horner, President of the 
Kansas City-Horner Conservatory and 
the Horner-Witte Concert Bureau 





Mabelle Director eof Music, 
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Kansas City Public Schools, and Presi- 


of Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference 


dent 


preparatory to issuing certificates and 
diplomas to students who qualify. The 
remaining officers of the organization 
are Jeannette Case, Mrs. Roscoe Hop- 
kins, Doris Beck, Leta Wallace and 
Walter Ehrnman. 

Bi-monthly programs are given by 
the active membership of the Kansas 
City Musical Club at the Hotel Bal- 
timore, planned by Mary Witters, chair- 
man of the program committee. A 
costume program will be given in 
March. Later plans include a public 
organ program, the annual open eve- 
ning concert and the annual breakfast, 
at which a guest artist will be pre- 
sented. Pauline Whitelaw heads the 
philanthropic department; Mrs. H. C. 
Doyle, the junior, and Edith Chapman, 
the student section. The club has a 
membership of almost 600. Mrs. J. 
Bowden Bird is president. 

The Tau chapter of the Sigma Al- 
pha Iota sorority presents two for- 
mal programs during the season. Its 
Christmas Vesper Service was given in 
commemoration of founders’ day. 
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Scholarships are awarded annually to 
talented students. Mrs. Grace, Fritz 
is president, and Gladys Schnorf chair- 
man of the program committee. 


Choral Programs 


Two programs will be presented by 
John R. Jones, director of the Kansas 
City Choral Society, an organization 
of 150 members. Richard Canterbury 
is the official accompanist. Other cho- 
ral clubs directed by Mr. Jones are 
the Kansas City Business Women’s 
Choral Society and the Shawnee 
Chorus. 

The Kansas City-Horner Conserva- 
tory of Music announces many events 
of interest for the second half of the 


year. The recently organized String 
Quartet, Markwood Holmes, Forrest 
Schulz, violinists; Raymond Stuhl, 


’cellist, and Harold Bernhardt, violist, 
will give the dedicatory program in 
the new auditorium of the Kansas City 
Art Institute. In February the Henry 
Gorrell Ensemble will be heard in their 
first public concert. Sixty members 
comprise the chorus. Maurice Dumes- 
nil, French pianist and composer, who 
held his first master class at the Kan- 
sas City-Horner Conservatory, will re- 
turn in June for his second class. Four 
concerts for the Independence, Mis- 
souri, Chamber of Commerce will be 
presented by the school. The January 
program will be given by the dramatic 
department under the direction of Her- 
bert L. Drake. Sylvia Tell’s Ballet 
will also appear on this program. The 
February concert will be given by Stan- 
ley Deacon, baritone; Harold Bern- 
hardt, violinist; and Catherine Hatch 
and Mary McKee in double piano num- 
bers. The school orchestra will pre- 
sent the March event and the Con- 
servatory Trio the one in April. 


Orchestral Training School 


Five concerts are announced for the 
second half of the season by the Kansas 
City Orchestral Training School, N. 
DeRubertis, director. Many novelties 
will be introduced on these programs. 
As usual, the school will close the se- 
ries of concerts with an all-American 
program, which will include String- 
ham’s “Vision.” Two works by Mr. 
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How Kalamazoo’s Symphony Grew in a Salesroom 
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KALAMAZOO, MICH., Jan. 20.—If there 
are skeptics in the country who do not 
believe that a community may found 
an orchestra without the help of the 
* nearest millionaire, maintain it year 
after year without a deficit, and build 
up both its personnel and its audiences 
at the same time, let them look at 
Kalamazoo. It has a_ self-governing 
symphony orchestra of eighty men and 
women, musicians by vocation or avoca- 
tion. 

For the first six years it lived en- 
tirely within the income from its ticket 
sales, and only recently acquired a 
group of non-playing sustaining mem- 
bers and guarantors. This year the 
group, which has made music an ex- 
tremely vital force in the life of its 
city, was selected as a model for such 
musical organizations by Prof. A. D. 
Zanzig, Director of National Music 
Study for the Playground and Recrea- 
tional Association of America, who re- 
cently made a country-wide survey of 
community music. 

An energetic young woman pianist 
and teacher, Mrs. Harry M. Snow with 
a love for music and more than a little 
of the adventurous spirit, organized a 
group of twenty-five as a small sym- 
phony orchestra in 1921. For want of 
any other place in which to rehearse at 
a very small expense, the little com- 
pany began operations in a large, 
brightly-lighted automobile showroom. 
It was slightly embarrassing to be prac- 
tising in a glass house, with half the 
population of the town pressing up 
against the huge plate windows during 
its nightly strolls. But the company 
soon recovered its poise when it began 
to realize the immense publicity value 
of its position. Kalamazoo knew all 
about the new venture at once, and 
very soon began to exhibit a paying 
interest. 


Moderate Admissions the Rule 


The group gives monthly Sunday 
afternoon concerts. Its admission fee is 
fifty cents to the general public, and 
twenty-five cents to high school and 
college students. Two years ago Mrs. 
Snow built up a list of guarantors who 
subscribed $50 each, and in the last 
season donations from $50 to $500 have 
been received. In addition, the program 
books frequently carry as much as 
$1000 worth of advertising in a year. 
Mrs. { aow also persuaded business men 
to buy tickets in blocks for their em- 
ployes, and likewise induced the more 
prosperous members of the community 
to buy additional season tickets for dis- 
tribution among friends, employes, and 
students. 

This self-governing musical body 
gives a concert at an average cost of 
$1,363.59, it has been figured out by the 
treasurer of the organization, J. Foster 
Lewis, who plays in the tympani section 
in addition to ringing up figures on the 
orchestra’s cash register. The pay-roll 
for each concert requires $1,054.02; the 
rentals, $95.93; advertising and print- 
ing, $117.83; music and instruments, 
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David Mattern, Conductor, Kalamazoo 
Symphony Orchestra 


$72.55; and minor operating expenses, 
$23.24. 

The orchestra’s present conductor, 
David E. Mattern, is professor of pub- 
lie school music at the University of 
Michigan School of Music, Ann Arbor, 
before which he was head of the music 
department in the Grand Rapids school 
system. 

The orchestra’s visiting soloists have 
been artists of recognized merit. The 
principals in each section are profes- 
sional musicians. The present concert- 
master, Misha Livshutz, is a member 
of the violin department of the Chicago 
College of Music. He came to Kalama- 
zoo from New York, whither he had 
fled from the Russian Revolution. He 
was educated at the expense of the Czar 
in the Petrograd Conservatory, and 
just before the war made a triumphant 
debut tour of Europe. 

The French horn player, Alex La- 
sink, a Russian musician, was left 
stranded by the financial difficulties of 
an opera company with which he was 
touring. Mrs. Snow procured him a 
job in a local paper factory, and was 
jubilant when Mr. Lasink began pay- 
ments on a home in the city. That she 
felt, assured her of her star French 
horn for a long time to come. 


Players Show Versatility 


Mrs. Snow, president and business 
manager, plays a third role at the 
celeste. The vice-president of the or- 
chestra, is Harry B. Parker, flutist; the 
secretary, Christopher H. Overly of the 
second violins; treasurer, H. Foster 
Lewis, Jr., of the tympani, and the 
librarian Glenn J. Pratt, violinist. On 
the board of directors are Hugh Ackley, 
violist, and Flutell Bowman, of the 
horns. Several of the players are also 
guarantors. 

Professor Zanzig, commenting on the 
Kalamazoo venture, remarked, “In a 
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Mrs. Harry M. Snow, Business Manager, 
Kalamazoo Symphony Orchestra 


national survey of community music 
started a year ago by the Playground 
and Recreational Association of Amer- 
ica, the Kalamazoo Symphony orchestra 
has been found to be one of the best of 
its kind in any city in America. This 
survey is for the purpose of gathering 
and making available throughout the 
country the best information as to ways 
and means of starting and maintaining 
orchestras, bands, choruses and similar 
organizations so as to make them the 
greatest possible benefit to the people in 
them and to their respective communi- 
ties. 

“A symphony orchestra such as the 
one maintained in Kalamazoo is a voice 
and champion of the soul of a people. 
Its concerts are occasions when men 
and women of all ages, vocations, and 
all degrees of social standing, all relig- 
ions and sects, all political beliefs, can 
gather together in a common interest 
and be spiritually delighted and nour- 
ished. 

“The city orchestra such as this one 
in Kalamazoo fosters a loyalty and 
affection for the community that sup- 
ports it. Out of such a spirit there can 
come a genuine kind of town-boosting 
which is far more effective and valu- 
able than the usual artificial sort,” con- 
cluded Professor Zanzig. 





MUSIC AT PRINCETON 





Mount Holyoke Choir and Local Com- 
munity Chorus Heard 


PRINCETON, N. J., Jan. 20.—The Choir 
of Mount Holyoke College, a women’s 
organization of 100 singers, was heard 
in a concert of Christmas Music in 
Princeton Chapel on Dec. 21. The con- 
cert was given under the auspices of 
the Women’s College Club of Princeton. 
The concert conducted by Dr. William 
C. Hammond, included carols of several 
nations, organ and other numbers. 

The Princeton Community Chorus 
gave a Christmas concert in Princeton 
University Chapel on Dec. 19 under 
the direction of Robert M. Crawford, 
music director of the Newark Music 
Foundation. Emmet Sargeant, ’cellist 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, was a 
soloist, and Ralph W. Downes, director 
of music at the chapel, was at the or- 
gan. Bach chorales, Christmas carols 
and instrumental music constituted the 
program. 


Student Quartet Gives Program 


Dover, N. J., Jan. 20.—Four mem- 
bers of the Dover High School Or- 
chestra, Norman Goldblatt, Herbert 
Green, Robert Meeker and Carl Fried- 
land, appeared recently in a Christmas 
program, having formed a. string 
quartet. They gave creditable per- 
formances of compositions by Beethoven 
and Handel. Mr. Goldblatt, first violin, 
was the only boy chosen from New 
Jersey last year to play in the National 
High School Orchestra. 





Moiseiwitsch Sails for English Tour 


Bennvu Moiseiwitsch sailed for En- 
gland recently for a tour of thirty 
concerts in Great Britain, to be fol- 
lowed by a number of appearances on 
the continent. He will return to the 
United States next season. 





Mischa Elman on Tour 


Mischa Elman, violinist, who opened 
his season with a New York recital at 
Carnegie Hall on Jan. 11, is now on 
tour, playing in Toronto, Columbus, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Syracuse and Bos- 
ton. Mr. Elman will broadcast on the 
Victor Hour on Jan. 30, and will give 
his second and last New York recital of 
this season at Carnegie Hall on Feb. 16. 
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Columbus Reports Major Attractions 1 ay Music 
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Visit of Chicago Opera Will 
Be Important Event — 
Winter Symphonic Groups 
from Other Cities and 
Home Orchestra Provide 
Important Ensemble Fare 
—New Concert Organiza- 
tions Are a Feature of 
Musical Growth 


By Roswitha Cranston Smith 


OLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 20.—With 

the approach of the Chicago Op- 
era season in February, the Columbus 
music season is rising to its peak. This 
is the third year that civic-minded citi- 
zens have united to guarantee a series 
of operatic performances in the Co- 
lumbus Auditorium, which seats 5000 
and boasts the third largest stage in 


the .country, offering ideal conditions 
for the Chicago presentations. . 

Kline Roberts is executive secretary 
of the Columbus Grand Opera Asso- 
ciation, and Mrs. Perin B. Monypeny 
is chairman of out-of-town divisions. 
Columbus will hear “L’Amore dei tre 
Re” for the first time, Mary Garden 
singing Fiora; “Lucia,” with Marghe- 
rita Salvi, Tito Schipa and Richard 
Bonelli; and “Lohengrin,” with Hilda 
Burke, René Maison, Maria Olszewska, 
Robert Ringling and Chase Baromeo. 
Messrs. Polacco, St. Leger and Moran- 
zoni will conduct. 

The Columbus Opera Club, a group 
of young singers, have engaged Cecil 
Fanning, baritone and teacher, to lec- 
ture on the opera “Lohengrin.” The 
club has recently been heard in sev- 
eral broadcasts from WAIU. 


Visiting Orchestras Scheduled 


Three symphony concerts will be 
heard in Memorial Hall in February. 
The Symphony Club of Central Ohio 
presents the third orthestra of its sea- 
son in the Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai 
Sokoloff conducting. Mrs. B. Gwynne 
Huntington is president of this flour- 
ishing organization, which has pre- 
sented concerts by the Detroit and Cin- 
cinnati orchestras this season, and will 
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close its series on March 4 with two 
concerts by the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, Frederick Stock conducting. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra, under Henri Verbrugghen, will 
give the fifth concert of the Women’s 
Music Club season on Feb. 17. Phyl- 
lis Kraeuter, ’cellist, formerly a resi- 
dent of Columbus, will be soloist on 
this occasion. The club under its new 
president, Mrs. William C. Graham, 
has 3400 season subscribers in this, 
its 47th season, for a concert course 
which offered Louise Homer, Richard 
Bonelli, La Argentina and Mischa E]l- 
man in its first three concerts, and has 
booked Sigrid Onegin for Feb. 7; Vladi- 
mir Horowitz, March 21, and Rosa Pon- 
selle, April 4. 

Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley is in 
charge of the study sections for active 
members this year. The Choral So- 
ciety, of which Charlotte Gaines is con- 
ductor, and Agnes Wright accompanist, 
will be heard in an entire program on 
April 22. Other activities of the club 
include six matinees and six organ re- 
citals by active members; altruistic con- 
certs given in schools, institutions and 
hospitals; and maintenance of six com- 
munity music schools with a staff of 
30 teachers. 


Local Symphony Active 


The Columbus Symphony Orchestra, 
Earl Hopkins, director, will give its 
second and third concerts on Feb. 16 
and April 8. Soloists will be Margue- 
rite Heer Oman, pianist, and Edith 
Perkins Conkright, soprano; Mildred 





Mrs. B. Gwynne Huntington, President, 
Symphony Club of Central Ohio 


Gardner Blanpied, pianist, and a trio 
composed of Mary Springer, soprano, 
and Lucile Ruppersberg Jaynes and 
Margaret Crawford, contraltos, who 
will sing the music of the Rhine maid- 
ens from “Rheingold” and “Gétterdim- 
merung.” 

The third musical attraction of a 
series offered by the Conservatory of 
Music of Capital University, Freder- 
ick Mayer, director, will be the St. Olaf 
Lutheran Choir, which is engaged for 
two concerts on Feb. 9. The Conserva- 
tory, founded in 1917, is now housed 
in a new building, Mees Hall, named in 
honor of Dr. Otto Mees, president, who 
was instrumental in its establishment. 
He also instituted the concert series, 
which this winter booked Reinald 
Werrenrath and Josef Lhevinne in re- 
cital, and will close on April 6 with 
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a performance by Capital University 
Chapel Choir, Ellis Snyder, director. 


New Concert Series 


Two new managements have entered 
the concert field in Columbus this sea- 
son—George Whitehead, who pre- 
sented the Duncan Dancers and a re- 
cital by Kreutzberg and Georgi in Me- 
morial Hall with much success; and the 
Barbizon Series (Herman Amend and 
Charles Flesch), which opened with 
Paul Robegon and has booked the Ked- 
roff Male Quartet for Jan. 29. The 
new managers are all well established 
in business circles here. No further 
announcements for the spring were 
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available at the time of going to press. 

The Columbus Chamber Music Soci- 
ety sponsors three concerts this win- 
ter, by the Roth Quartet, the Pro-Arte 
Quartet and the Cleveland String Quar- 
tet. The first was heard on Nov. 17; 
the other two will appear on Feb. 23 
and March 30. Mrs. Eugene Gray 
and Mrs. Perin B. Monypeny are in 
charge. 

Sorority Music Lists 


The Delta Omicron Sorority at the 
Morrey School of Music sponsored an 
appearance of the Haydn String Quar- 
tet organized eight years ago by Vera 
Watson Downing, first violinist. They 
also presented the London String Quar- 
tet on Jan. 21. 

The department of music at Ohio 








Dr. Royal D. Hughes, Director of the 
Department of Music, Ohio State Uni- 
versity 


State University gave a recent program 
of Brahms’ works in the University 
chapel. A lecture by Dr. Royal D. 
Hughes, head of the department, was 
illustrated by Marie Hertenstein Wal- 
ler, pianist, and Herber Wall, bari- 
tone, head of the voice department. 





Oratorio Society Presents Christmas 
Music in Wanamaker Auditorium 


The Lutheran Oratorio Society gave a 
concert of Christmas Music at the Wan- 
amaker auditorium Jan. 11, with Dr. 
Alexander Russell as concert director. 
Hugh Porter was the conductor, Ed- 
ward Rechlin the organ soloist, Carl 
Broman organist, and Hobart Whitman 
pianist. The program included “Jauch- 
zet, froloket,” from Bach’s “Weih- 
nachts Oratorium,” Christmas Hymns 
by Praetorius, a group of harmoniza- 
tions by Bach called “The Church Year 
in Chorales,” giving typical music for 
Advent, Christmas, Lent, Easter, As- 
cension and Pentecost; organ works by 
Wilhelm Friedeman Bach, Ludwig 
Krebs and J. S. Bach, and a closing 
group of hymns by Praetorius, Bach 
and Christiansen. 


Lucrezia Bori on Concert Tour 


Lucrezia Bori, lyric soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, was 
heard in recital in Brockton, Mass., on 
Jan. 5 and in Richmond, Va., on Jan. 8. 
During the middle of this month Miss 
Bori will be heard in Baltimore, Wash- 
ington and Bristol, Va. On Jan. 21 and 
24 she will make appearances in Ha- 
vana, Cuba. 
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CHOIR SINGS WORK OF BLIND COMPOSER 
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Local Musician Featured on 
Providence Program— 
Chopin Club Tea 


Proviwence, R. I., Jan. 20.—Out- 
standing among the recent concerts in 
Providence was the annual midwinter 
concert of the Providence Festival 
Chorus, John B. Archer, conductor, 
given in Infantry Hall on the evening 
of Jan. 7. The program was notably 
interesting and the singing of the 
chorus, of more than 300 voices, admir- 
ably trained by Mr. Archer, was per- 
haps the most finished in its history. 
Bach’s “Peasant Cantata” was the chief 
work and other delightful features were 
several sacred songs, Russian airs and 
a composition by a gifted blind com- 
poser of Providence, Giuseppe Camil- 
loni. 

The soloists were Olga Averino, 
Russian soprano, and David Blair Mc- 
Closkey, baritone of Boston. Both were 
heard to great advantage. Beatrice 
Warden Roberts of Providence and 
Boston was at the piano. 

Under the auspices of the Rhode 
Island Federation of Music Clubs Jac- 
ques Jolas, widely known pianist, gave 
a piano recital in Memorial Hall on the 
evening of Jan. 10. He was presented 
by Virginia Boyd Anderson, president 
of the Rhode Island Federation of 
Music Clubs and played numbers by 
Beethoven, Mozart, Rubinstein, De- 
bussy and Brahms. 

The Chopin Club, Mrs. George W. H. 
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Ritchie, president, gave the third in its 
winter series of Sunday Musical Teas 
in Churchill House on Jan. 5. Pierre 
Pelletier, baritone, who has recently 
taken up his residence in Providence, 
was heard for the first time and re- 
ceived an ovation for his fine singing. 

A graduate of the Conservatory San 
Pietro a Maiella in Naples he has 
appeared in concert throughout this 
country. At the tea his program was 
chiefly operatic roles. Elsie Lovell Han- 
kins, contralto, pupil of Harriet Eudora 
Barrows, of Boston and Providence, 


also sang several groups of songs and - 


arias with charming effect. Leroy K. 
Armstrong accompanied Mrs. Hankins 
and Rene Viau, Mr. Pelletier. 

At the annual Artist Concert of the 
Chaminade Club held recently at the 
Providence Plantations Club, Fernanda 
Doria, mezzo-soprano, was the artist. 
Her program included several arias; 
Mexican and Californian folk songs; 
Hebridean folk song, sung in Gaelic; 
Rossini’s “Tarantella Napolitana” and 
Marion Bauer’s “Oriental.” She showed 
skill in dramatic interpretation. 

N. BISSELL PETTIS 





Onegin Making Record Tour 

Sigrid Onegin, contralto, arrived in 
New York via the S.S. “Olympic” on 
Jan. 9. Her tour opened in Washington 
on Jan. 11. She will sing 41 concerts in 
fourteen weeks, returning to Europe on 
April 11. Her only New York recital 
appearance will be at Town Hall on 
Jan. 26. 





Mrs. William S. Nelson, Teacher and 
Concert Manager 





Adele Katz to Lecture on the “Ring” 


A series of five lectures on Richard 
Wagner and the Ring of the Nibelungs 
will be given by Adele T. Katz at the 
Guild Hall of the Steinway Building on 
successive Tuesday mornings. 

The first lecture will be given on 
Feb. 11, when Hyman Kurzweil, a pupil 
of Louis Steelman, will be the assist- 
ing artist. The series of lectures is in- 
tended as an introduction to the forth- 
coming production of the Wagner Cycle 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. 





ARTIST SERIES PLANNED 


Mrs. William Nelson, Teacher in 
Orange, Arranges Fine Concerts 


ORANGE, N. J., Jan. 20.—Although 
primarily a vocal teacher and accom- 
panist, Mrs. William S. Nelson has been 
bringing the world’s great artists to 
this locality for twenty-five years and 
is still working with as much enthusi- 
asm as ever. 

The series, which Mrs. Nelson ar- 
ranged to be given at the Hotel Subur- 
ban in East Orange on Tuesday morn- 
ings, includes Vladimir Horowitz, Kath- 
ryn Meisle and Albert Spalding. She 
recently presented Maxim Karolik, 
tenor, in recital at the Griffith Audi- 
torium in Newark. 

Although she _ concentrates her 
teaching and managerial activities in 
the Oranges, Mrs. Nelson comes from 
New York City, where her mother’s 
family first settled in 1640. Her rela- 
tives fought under Washington. The 
Nelsons came to New England in 1635, 
and Mrs. Nelson tells with pride that 
the first William Nelson married the 
first girl born in the New England 
States. PHILIP GORDON 


Sylvia Lent Engaged as Soloist 
_ with Chicago Symphony 


Sylvia Lent has been engaged by 
Margaret Rice, local manager, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., as soloist with the Chi- 
cago Symphony on Jan. 27. Miss Lent 
will play the Saint-Saéns Concerto. 
Her itinerary in the near future in- 
cludes the states of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and New York. 
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San Antonio Designs Outdoor Theatre for Opera 





Civic Organizations to Pre- 
sent Works in Sunken 
Garden Setting—Series by 
Chicago Opera Will In- 
clude Three Performances 
— Texas Composers to 
Have Representation in 
Series by Local Club 


By Genevieve M. Tucker 


AN ANTONIO, TEX., Jan. 20.— 

The latter half of the musical sea- 
son is welcomed expectantly here, hold- 
ing, as it does, three performances by 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company on 
March 14 and 15, at the Municipal 
Auditorium. At this time “Lucia di 
Lammermoor” and “Carmen” will be 
given, with “Tannhauser” for the 
matinee performance. The operas are 
underwritten for the third consecutive 
season by the Lyric League, Inc., of 
which W. G. Higgins is president. A 
net surplus of $4,810 was realized last 
year, showing an increase over $2,771 
of the year previous. An operatic poll 
was conducted to determine the popular 
choice of operas. “Tanhduser” won by 
a large majority. The choice included, 
in addition to the three selected, “Love 
of Three Kings,” “Masked Ball” and 
“Lohengrin.” 


Novel Outdoor Theatre Planned 


The San Antonio Civic Opera will 
stage its performances in what prom- 
ises to be one of the most beautiful 
out-of-door theatres in America. Un- 
der plans by Gutzon Borglum, noted 
sculptor, work is to start immediately 
to develop the rich possibilities of the 
natural theatre at Lone Star Sunken 
Garden in Brackenridge Park. A fifty- 
foot stage of concrete, with Corinthian 
columns five feet in diameter and side 
walls of stone, is part of the construc- 
tion. Dressing rooms, directors’ 
rooms and storage will be provided. 
Special attention will be directed to 
the orchestra pit, which will be 
planned to yield the best possible or- 
chestral production. Comfortable 
means of approach have not been 
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Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, Founder and Life- 
President of Tuesday Musical Club 


neglected. The seating capacity of 
5000 will be increased later. A setting 
of flowers and shrubbery will increase 
the picturesque beauty of this open 
air theatre in a sunken garden which 
will be completed in April. The first 
opera of the present season will be 
given in May. Mrs. Lewis Krams 
Beck, president of the Civic Opera As- 
sociation, announces that four and pos- 
sibly six light operas will be given. 

The second half of the annual series 
of four musicale-teas sponsored by the 
Tuesday Musical Club, of which Mrs. 
Eli Hertzberg is founder and life- 
president, will present Angna Enters, 
dancer, Jan. 28, at the San Pedro 
Theatre in San Pedro Park. This will 
be one of the first performances at the 
new theatre. The final musicale will 
be held Feb. 25, at the Plaza Hotel 
Ballroom, with Virginia Beraud Roser, 
reader; and Mildred Milligan, harpist, 
as the artists. The musicale-tea series 
is in its seventh season and is notable 
for the success which has attended it 
from the outset. Mrs. Leonard Brown 
is chairman and Mrs. Walter Walthall, 
vice-chairman. 

A series of twelve Sunday evening 
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concerts by leading musicians is a 
feature planned by the management of 
the Plaza Hotel for its guests and other 
music-lovers. Numbers will be given 
on the hotel organ, in addition to vocal 
and other instrumental pieces. 

The City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs will sponsor a series of Sunday 
afternoon concerts at the Municipal 
Auditorium, when local organists will 
be heard, assisted by other soloists, 


Composers’ Award Planned 


The Composers’ Club still has two 
concerts to give in its series of pro- 
grams of original compositions at the 
Plaza Hotel Ballroom. That of Jan. 
14 presented a choral work by Francis 
de Burgos, director of High School 
music, sung by sixteen members of the 
Girls’ Glee Club. Among several other 
compositions were a piano Etude by 
Mrs. Fred Wallace; a String Quartet 
by L. A. MacKay-Cantell; and a 


. choral work by Alice Mayfield. 


On March 4, Carl Venth of Fort 
Worth, will present his “Scherzo 
Play,” which will be sung by Ora 
Witte, soprano, and Josef Burger, 
baritone, accompanied by Florence 
Brush. Other out-of-town members of 
the club will submit compositions at 
this time. 

The final program will be given on 
March 18. The cash prize of $1,000, 
given by an anonymous donor, will be 
divided for the three sections, vocal, 
strings and piano. The judges for this 
season are Nikolai Sokoloff, director of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, for strings; 
Doctor Adams of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, choral works, and it is ex- 
pected, John Powell, for piano. 

Among features of the Tuesday Mu- 
sical Club calendar, in addition to the 
study programs, are a tenth anni- 
versary memorial for Maud Powell, 
Jan. 7, with Mrs. Hertzberg as chair- 
man; the annual concert by the Violin 
Octet, March 25, Corinne Worden, 
chairman; a piano ensemble concert, 
April 7, Mrs. Alexander McCollister, 
chairman; a reciprocity program for 
the Crescendo Club, San Marcos, which 
visited the Tuesday Musical Club with 
a program in November. Mrs. Ernest 
Scrivener will be chairman of this 
event, 


Texas Prize Work to Be Given 


The monthly musicales of the San 
Antonio Musical Club, of which Mrs. 
Lewis Krams Beck is life president, 
will include a musicale-tea, Jan. 28, 
with a program by the Floresville Mu- 
sicale Club, an auxiliary club. The 
final program of the year, on Feb. 24, 
in the St. Anthony Hotel Ballroom, 
will be devoted to a presentation of 
the prize-winning work in the compo- 
sition competition for Texas compos- 
ers, sponsored for the past ten years 
by this club. This is a cantata by 
L. A. MacKay-Cantell, which will be 
sung by Josef Burger, Louis Arbetter, 
Raymond Pigott, and Francis de Bur- 
gos, with Evelyn Feldman, dramatic 
soprano, in the solo part. 

David Griffin, baritone and opera di- 
rector, has opened an opera school in 
connection with the Sarli-Zimmer 
School of Music. Light operas will be 
presented by members of his vocal 
class and associated choral clubs. 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Trial by Jury” 
will be the first offering on March 10. 
Mr. Griffin has successfully reorgan- 
ized the Kelly Field Glee Club and is 
director of the Ladies’ Quartet Club. 
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MONTCLAIR HAS. 
PROMISING YEAR 








René Pollain, Conductor of the 
New Jersey Orchestra 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Jan. 20.—With an 
increased membership, a new conductor, 
and more stringent requirements for 
entrance into the organization, the 
New Jersey Orchestra has entered on a 
season of three notable concerts. The 
soloists this year are Percy Grainger, 
who was heard in the concerts of Dec. 
3 and 6; Arthur Hackett, who will 
appear on Feb. 25 and 28, and Efrem 
Zimbalist, who will play with the or- 
chestra on April 17 and 18. 

The new conductor, René Pollain, 
first viola player of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, made a very 
favorable impression at the first pair 
of concerts. He succeeds Philip James, 
who was conductor from the inception 
of the organization as a small string 
orchestra seven years ago. According 
to Russell Kingman, president of the 
Orchestra, the membership is fast mov- 
ing out of the amateur class, two- 
thirds of the players being devoted to 
music as a profession. A number of 
players come to the orchestra from 
distant points. Mr. Pollain has been 
particular about accepting only the 
very best players, and has appointed an 
assistant to rehearse those who are 
qualified to play, but live too far away 
to come to rehearsals regularly. 

The series of concerts in Orange is 
practically sold out, and the series in 
Montclair is nearly so. Despite the 
nearness of Montclair and Orange to 
New York, a concert by the New Jersey 
orchestra is an event. 

The Unity Concert Course, now in 
its tenth season under the guidance of 
the Rev. Edgar Swan Wiers, seems to 
be in thriving condition. The Mont- 
clair High School Auditorium is always 
filled to capacity at a Unity concert. 
Perhaps the reason is to be found in 
the fact that Mr. Wiers and his col- 
leagues plan their course with such 
scrupulous care. The artists for this 
season include Fritz Kreisler, Edward 
Johnson and the Metropolitan Opera 
Quartet, who were heard in the fall. 
Others announced were: Kathryn 


Meisle, contralto, on Jan. 24; Vladimir 
Horowitz, pianist, on Feb. 28, and Em- 
ma Otero, coloratura soprano, on March 
24. There was an extra program by 
La Argentina on Nov. 12. 

PHILIP GORDON 
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Seattle’s Symphony and Choral Groups Show Marked Activity 








Photo by Fayer, Vienna 
Karl Krueger, Conductor of the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra 


Season of Orchestra’ Under 
Karl Krueger Is One of 
Much _§Interest—Thriving 
Singing Groups Schedule 
Many Concerts—Opera by 
Traveling Company An- 
nounced 


By Richard E. Hays 


EATTLE, WASH., Jan. 20.—Aside 

from the really remarkable develop- 
ment of the Seattle Symphony Orches- 
tra under the leadership of Kar! Krue- 
ger, its conductor, the interesting con- 
certs of the six or eight leading choral 
organizations have been outstanding 
local events in the music season. 

The symphony season included ten 
subscription concerts at the Metropoli- 
tan Theater and an equal number of 
Young People’s Concerts at the Or- 
pheum Theater. In each series, two 
concerts remain. before the season 
closes. Beginning with raw material, 
particularly as far as ensemble playing 
is concerned, Mr. Krueger has, in three 
years, developed an orchestra that now 
compares favorably with the best. The 
ensemble numbers approximately 85 
musicians. 

Each of Seattle’s leading choral so- 
cieties gives two major concerts in the 
season, and six of these are scheduled 
between now and the latter part of 
May. The waning season also will bring 
recitals by ten or twelve visiting artists 
under local auspices, and two more con- 
eerts by the Spargur String Quartet, 
which, since the disbanding of the Flon- 
zaleys, is said to be the oldest cham- 
ber music ensemble in America. It is in 
its sixteenth year without change in 
personnel: John Spargur, first violin; 
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Photo by Bula McBride 
Helen Crowe Snelling, Director of the 


Nordica Club 


Photo by Grady 
Graham Morgan, Director of the 
Amphion Society 





Frederick C. Feringer, Conductor of the 
Lyric Club 


Albany Ritchie, second violin; Hellier 
Collens, viola, and George Kirchner, 
’cello. 

The Lyric Club, a woman’s chorus 
under the direction of Frederick C. Fer- 
inger, gave its second concert of the 
season in the First Presbyterian 
Church on Jan. 21, with Daniel O’Brien, 
lyric tenor, and Hellier Collens, viola 
soloist, as assisting artists. 

The Philomel Club, another ensemble 
of women’s voices, directed by R. H. 
Kendrick, will give its second concert 
of the season on Jan. 27 in Roosevelt 
Auditorium, with Mr. Leopold, a young 
Seattle violinist, who has returned re- 
cently from study in Auer’s classes, as 
guest artist. 


Choral Programs 


One of the interesting choruses of the 
city is the Nordica Club, which was or- 
ganized by Helen Crowe Snelling eight 
years ago and is composed of forty 
business and university women. The 
club’s spring concert is announced for 
Feb. 19 in the Women’s University Club 
Auditorium, 

The Seattle Orpheon, a chorus of 








Photo by Grady 
R. H. Kendrick, Director of the Philo- 
mel Choral Club 


fifty women’s voices, directed by Edwin 
Fairburn, has become widely known 
during the last few years and has won 
first place in competition with various 
choral organizations in the Northwest, 
particularly at the festivals held in 
British Columbia. Its spring concert 
will be given on April 29. 

The Amphion Society, for years the 
leading male chorus in Seattle, with a 
singing personnel of 85 men under the 
direction of Graham Morgan, announces 
its spring concert for May 14. 

The Ralston Club, which is a male 
chorus of sixty voices now in its sixth 
year, will be heard in its spring con- 
cert in the latter part of May. The 
chorus is under the direction of Owen J. 
Williams. 

The Norwegian Male Chorus, directed 
by Rudolph Moller, and the Seattle 
Arion Society are other choral organi- 
zations to be heard in concert before the 
season is over. 


Artists’ Series Arranged 


The Ladies’ Musical Club, which for 
more than a quarter of a century has 
sponsored an artist series each season, 
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Fairburn, Conductor of the 
Seattle Orpheon 


Edwin 
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Owen J. Williams, Director of the 


Ralston Club 


will present three more concert artists 
before the close of the season: Efrem 
Zimbalist, Jan. 28; Lawrence Tibbett in 
February, and Myra Hess, March 4. 
The Plymouth Men’s Club, which has 
sponsored the local appearance of Vladi- 
mir Horowitz, Hulda Lashanska and 
Herbert Heyner this season, has sched- 
uled one more concert, to be given by 
the London String Quartet, March 3. 
The Plymouth Girls’ Club will present 
the Stillman A Capella Choir on Feb. 21. 
The Women’s Federation at the Uni- 
versity of Washington announces a pro- 
gram by Giovanni Martinelli, on April 4, 
as the last recital on its season’s 
course. 
Marjory Cowan will present Roland 
Hayes in a recital on March 29. 
Cecilia Augspurger Schultz, who 
sponsors the series of Olympic Hotel 
Matinée Musicales, will present pro- 
grams by Patricia MacDonald on March 
3 and Josef Hofmann on Feb. 4. 
Seattle’s only grand opera this sea- 
son will be provided by the Columbia 
Grand Opera Company, which opens its 
engagement at the Metropolitan The- 
ater on Feb. 18. 
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PITTSBURGH PLEASED 
BY LOCAL ENSEMBLE 


Yost String Quartet Gives 
Shepherd’s Triptych in 
Composer’s Presence 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 20.— Showing 
steady and amazing improvement, the 


Yost String Quartet, under the auspices 
of the Pittsburgh Chamber Music So- 
ciety, gave its second concert of the 
season in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Schenley on Jan. 12. Gaylord Yost, 
Roy Shoemaker, Carl Rosenberg and 
James Younger constitute an excellent 
ensemble. They played Mendelssohn’s 
quartet, Opus 12, and Frederick Jaco- 
bi’s string quartet, the latter receiving 
its first local performance and creating 
favorable comment. 

Arthur Shepherd’s Triptych for high 
voice and quartet of strings also was 
played for the first time here, and its 
pronounced impressionism, based, as it 
is, on lyrics of Tagore, received warm 
and fervent applause from a large au- 
dience. Mr. Shepherd came from 
Cleveland to hear his work and was 
delighted with the performance. 

Martha Eaton Brickman, soprano, 
sang the difficult voice part, and with 
her artistry succeeded in becoming one 
of a quintet rather than a soloist, ex- 
actly as the composer intended. Mr. 
Yost is to be commended for his cour- 
age and initiative in producing seldom- 
heard works and for his championship 
of modern and American compositions. 

Jascha Heifetz gave a recital in 
Syria Mosque on Jan. 14. His program 
contained the Tchaikovsky concerto, a 
Sonata in F Minor by Tremais, and a 
series of smaller numbers. The usual 
Heifetz manner and tone were pres- 
ent and pleased a large body of hear- 
ers. May Beegle was the local man- 
ager. 

The anniversary of the death of Ste- 
phen Collins Foster was amply com- 
memorated in this his native city, on 
Jan. 13. Church bells pealed Foster 
melodies for the public. Radio programs 
of Foster compositions were broadcast. 
The Civic Club of Allegheny County 
participated nobly. Schools, churches, 
theaters, movie houses, hotel and res- 
taurant orchestras all codperated. 

A special ceremony was held at the 
Foster grave in Allegheny cemetery, at 
which an address was made by Rev. 
Hugh Thomson Kerr. School children 
sang under the direction of Emma 
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Iowa Teachers College 
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Glee Clubs Present Oratorio 
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The Iowa State Teachers’ College Choral Union, with Its Conductor, C. A. Fullerton, and Soloists 


CEDAR FALLs, Iowa, Jan 20.—The 
Christmas season at Iowa State Teach- 
ers College was ushered in on Sunday, 
Dec. 15, by the singing of Handel’s 
“Messiah” by the Choral Union of 330 
voices. The large chorus made up the 
the six glee clubs of the College was 
under the able direction of C. A. Fuller- 
ton, head of the Public Music Depart- 
ment. This was one of the most am- 


bitious undertakings yet sponsored by a 
local institution. 

The soloists for the occasion were 
Mrs. Frederick Schmidt, soprano; 
Olive Barker, contralto; Will Hays, 
tenor, and Irving Wolf, bass. The ac- 
companists were Rose Lena Ruegnitz, 
pianist, and George Samson, Jr., organ- 
ist. The entire program was given 
by the students and faculty of Iowa 





Hoerr. The Schenley High School band 
played, and the Civic Club wreath was 
placed upon the grave by William B. 
Foster, 5th. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, in con- 
junction with the Foster Executive 
Committee, gave a fine program in Car- 
negie Music Hall. An address was de- 
livered by Rev. Carl W. Petty; Dr. 
Charles Heinroth played organ works; 
the Tuesday Musical Club Ensemble 
played; and the Foster Singers, attired 
in costumes of the Foster period, sang 
exquisitely. 

The Tuesday Musical Club presented 
in recital in Carnegie Music Hall, Don 
Jose Mojica, tenor, on Jan. 3. Mojica, 
with acting as well as voice, drew a 
large approving audience. Troy Sand- 
ers played two groups of piano solos in 
addition to accompanying the singer 
and acquitted himself with great favor. 

Under the management of May 
Beegle, that sterling tenor, Roland 
Hayes, gave a recital in Carnegie Music 
Hall on Jan. 7. The tenor’s work was 
thrilling and the audience was capti- 
vated. The program ranged from the 
classics to negro spirituals, all being 
well done. Percival Parham, negro 
pianist, provided capable support. 

Sylvia Lent, violinist, and Julius 
Huehn, baritone, gave an excellent re- 
cital at the Twentieth Century Club on 
Jan. 9, before an audience which filled 
the auditorium. Elsie Breese Mitchell, 
soprano, and Frank Kennedy, pianist, 
appeared in recital before the Women’s 
Club of Beaver, Pa., in a charming pro- 
gram. Julian R. Williams gave an in- 


State Teachers College, which has 
four ladies’ glee clubs and two men’s 
glee clubs. During the week following 
the presentation of the “Messiah” each 
of the glee clubs gave a twenty-minute 
carol program at the noon hours. The 
clubs gathered around the festive 
twenty-foot Christmas tree which was 
placed in the main hall of the Auditor- 
ium building. 





teresting organ recital in St. Stephen’s 
Church, Sewickley, Pa. 

At the beginning of the second seme- 
ster on Feb. 3 special interpretation 
classes for advanced students will be 
started by Dallmeyer Russell in piano; 
by William H. Oetting in organ; by 
Adrian E. Freni in voice; and by Gay- 
lord Yost in violin. 

WILLIAM E. BENSWANGER 





Anna Carbone Gives New York Organ 
Recital 


Anna Carbone, organist, gave her 
annual recital on the new three-manual 
organ at:the Church of Our Lady of 
Pompeii at Bleecker and Carmine 
Streets, New York, on the evening of 
Jan. 19. She was assisted by Gina 
Palermo, soprano, and Dante Negro, 
bass. Miss Carbone played works by 
Bach, Palestrina, Guilmant, Yon and 
Fontana, and a Toccata of her own 
composition. 


New York College of Music Students 
Give Concert 


The New York College of Music gave 
a students’ concert in Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall on Jan. 16 before a 
large audience. Among the pianists 
who took part were Esther Swensson, 
Carrie Goldstein, Sylvia Kramer and 
Harriet Fisher. They played works by 
Haydn and Mozart. Frances H. Wag- 
ner, harpist, played the Theme and Va- 
riations by Pinto; Dorthy Cashen, so- 
prano, was heard in the Shadow Song 
from “Dinorah”; Martha Marden, ’cel- 
ist, in Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei’; Horace 
Douglass, baritone, in the “Evening 
Star” song, Wagner, and Schumann’s 
“Two Grenadiers”; Milly Kussoff vio- 
linist, in the first movement of Men- 
delssohn’s Concerto, and Wilhelm 
Kindsbrag, Marion Seitz, William Deiss 
and Marguerite Buttleman, played 
Haydn’s String Quartet, Opus 20, 
No. 4. 
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Resident Symphony Orches- 
tra, Under Willem van 
Hoogstraten, Is Hub of 
City’s Art Life — Civic 
Music Benefits from $7,500 
Grant for Concerts in 
Parks—Artist Series and 
Concerts by Local Organ- 


izations Provide Attractive 
Lists 


By Jocelyn Foulkes 


ORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 20.—Pros- 

pects for the second half of Port- 
land’s music season loom bright. The 
Portland Symphony Orchestra and the 
Steers-Coman concerts are the most 
important and frequently recurring mu- 
sical events in this city. The Portland 
Symphony Orchestra, in its nineteenth 
season and its fifth under the baton 
of Willem van Hoogstraten, is giving 
ten evening concerts, five Sunday after- 
noon popular programs, in the Munici- 
pal Auditorium, and five Young Peo- 
ple’s Concerts, in the high school audi- 
toriums. Remaining on the calendar 
are five evening concerts, at one of 
which Myra Hess will be the soloist. 
There will be two afternoon and two 
school programs ‘in February and 
March. Assisted by the Portland Choral 
Society, Mr. van Hoogstraten will pre- 
sent Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony at 
the closing concert on March 17. Mrs. 
Donald Spencer is manager of the Sym- 
phony. 

A privilege granted by the extension 
division of the University of Oregon 
is the orchestra training class and the 
conductors’ class, both directed by Mr. 
van Hoogstraten. Several members of 
the former group have been recently 
promoted into the ranks of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The conductors’ class 
is developing conducting talent among 
amateurs and affording professional 
musicians an opportunity to study the 
symphonies. 


City Sponsors Outdoor Music 


Civic music is also making strides. 
To Mrs. A. C. Shaw can be given the 
credit of bringing before the city com- 
missioners the need of band concerts in 
Portland’s beautiful parks next sum- 
mer. As a result, $7,500 was allowed 
by the commissioners and approved by 
the tax commission. 

Lois Steers, impresario, who has 
served the public nearly thirty years 
and has brought the greatest artists 
to the Northwest, has yet to present 
four of the seven attractions in the 
Steers-Coman series: Josef Hofmann, 
pianist; Lawrence Tibbett, baritone; 
Sigrid Onegin, contralto, and Yehudi 
Menuhin, violinist. 

The Portland Junior Orchestra, with 
Jaques Gershkovitch as conductor, fills 
an important place successfully in the 
lives of the young players. Two of the 
season’s three concerts will take place 
in February and April. Mrs. Elbert C. 
Peets is the manager and Gertrude 
Hoeber Peterson is assistant to the con- 
ductor. 

W. H. Boyer recently resigned as 
leader of the Apollo Club after twenty 
years’ service and was succeeded by E. 
W. Hobson. Two of the three concerts 
of this organization will be given in the 
spring. 
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Portland, Oregon, Is Astir with Many Musical Projects 





Photo by Pinchot 
Willem van Hoogstraten, Conductor of 
the Portland, Ore., Symphony Orchestra 


The Portland chapter of Pro Musica 
sponsors concerts by noted composers 
under Pro Musica auspices. 

The Columbia Grand Opera Company, 
directed by Alexander Bevani, will visit 
Portland during its ten weeks’ tour of 
the Western States. 

The Portland Chamber Music So- 
ciety, of which Mrs. Lloyd Frank is 
president, will present its Quartet in 
two of the five scheduled recitals. The 
members of the Quartet are Susie Fen- 
nell Pipes and Hubert Sorenson, violins; 
Alexander Vdovin, viola, and Ferdinand 
Konrad, ’cellist. 

The Riverdale Musical Society, Mrs. 
Wells Gilbert, president, announces the 
appearance of the Chamber Music 
Group of the Symphony Orchestra at 
the next two concerts. Sextets, quartets 
and quintets will be played by various 
combinations of strings, woodwinds and 
brasses, directed by Edouard Hurli- 
mann, concertmaster of the Symphony. 


The Musicians’ Club, founded more 
than twenty years ago, meets monthly 
at breakfast. William Robinson Boone 
is president and is also dean of the 





William Robinson Boone, President of 

the Musicians’ Club, and Dean of the 

Portland Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organisis 


Portland chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists. 

The MacDowell Club chorus of sixty 
women’s voices will appear in concert 
this spring under the direction of W. H. 
Boyer. 

Mae Ross Walker is president of the 
Monday Musical Club; Carl Denton di- 
rects the piano ensemble; and P. A. 
Ten Haaf, the chorus and sextet. The 
Monday Musical concert bureau lends 
encouragement to local professional 
musicians. 

Lectures on art, travel and kindred 
subjects are heard at the monthly 
luncheons of the Portland district of the 
Oregon Music Teachers’ Association, 
Franck Eichenlaub, president. 


Public School Innovation 


An important experiment has been 
introduced into the public schools this 
winter. The Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the School Board and W. H. Boyer, 
supervisor of music in the public 
schools, are cooperating. Classes in 
group piano instruction are held before 
school and at noon in four grade 
schools, each of the four instructors 
representing a different system. 

The annual convention of the Oregon 
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Lois Steers, Impresario in the Northwest 


Music Teachers’ Association, of which 
Mrs. Clifford Moore is president, will be 
held at Salem in May. 

Nelle Rothwell May, a member of the 
board of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, presides at the monthly 
meetings of the Oregon Federation. Ex- 
tension and settlement work are being 
emphasized. The annual junior contest 
will take place in May under the direc- 
tion of Jean Warren Carrick, State 
junior chairman, and Jocelyn Foulkes, 
junior contest chairman. 

Mrs. Carrick is also dean of the en- 
tire Dunning system, an office be- 
queathed to her by the late Carre 
Louise Dunning. In cooperation with 
Pearl Fishel, president of the Portland 
Dunning Association, Mrs. Carrick ar- 
ranges the lecture course for the 
monthly assemblies. 

Active clubs which meet at the 
homes of the members are the New 
England Conservatory Club, Mrs. F. J. 
Eddy, president; the Cadman Club, Mrs. 
Miles D. Warren, president; the So- 
ciety of Oregon Composers, Charles 
Swenson, president, and the Beaux Art 
Society, Mrs. Randolph Simpson, presi- 
dent. 
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Jaques Gershkovitch, Conductor of the 


Portland, Oregon, Junior Symphony 
Orchestra 


Two new organizations are the Allied 
Arts Club, Mrs. Harold Jones, president, 
and the Portland Trio, with Sylvia 
Weinstein Margulis as violonist, Lora 
Teschner, ’cellist, and Ruth Bradley 
Keiser, pianist. 

Choruses which are active besides 
those already mentioned are Rose 
Coursen Reed’s Treble Clef; the Reed 
College Chorus, led by Mrs. Herman T. 
Bohlman; the Minna Pelz Singers, 
named after their leader; the Stjerna 
Chorus, Frida Stjerna, director; the Ol- 
son Chorus, under Mrs. Fred Olson; 
the Edelweiss Harmonie, the Lieder- 
tafel and the Helevetia Chorus, directed 
by Herman Hafner. 





Athens College Presents Students’ 
Program 


ATHENS, ALA., Jan. 20.—The follow- 
ing program was given at a recent 
students’ recital in Athens College: 
Sonata in F No. 4 of Mozart, Annie 
Lee Miller, Carrollton; “Egyptian 
Dance,” by Friml, Mary Waits, Cleve- 
land; “Ma l’il Bateau,” by Strickland, 


Edith Kirby, Fayetteville, Tenn.; 
“Hunting Song,” by Mendelssohn, 
Emily Culberson, Sylacuaga; Two- 


Voice Invention, No. 8, by Bach, Annie 
Beryle Faucett, Huntsville; “The Land 
of the Sky-Blue Water,” by Cadman, 
and “Remember,” by Lieurance, Alma 
Morgan, Birmingham, with the violin 
obbligato by Miss Stanley; Prelude in 
G Sharp Mimor, by Vodorinski, Lorene 
Freeman, Hackleburg; ‘“Polichinelle” 
by Rachmaninoff, Minnie C. Sides, Oak 
Bowry; Finale in A for organ, by Cuth- 
bert Harris, Evelyn Strickland, Birm- 
ingham; Ballade No. 3, by Chopin, Beth 
Tyler, Decatur; “Calm as the Night,” 
by Bohm and “Yesterday and Today,” 
by Spross, Frances Malone, Florence; 
“Caprice Viennois,” by Kreisler, Eve 
lyn Lee, Tupelo, Miss.; “Pilgrims’ 
Chorus,” by Wagner, arranged for 
organ, Beth Tyler, Decatur; Sonata, 
Op. 2, No. 2, first movement, by 
Beethoven, Evelyn Strickland, Birm- 
ingham; “Military March,” No. 1, by 
Schubert, played as a duet by Erma 
Webb, Haleyville, and Mabel Wilcox- 
son, Lexington; “Christmas,” by Shel- 
ley, sung by the Glee Club of 34 voices, 
Miss Yearley, conductor. 




















CONCERTS CHARM IN SAN FRANCISCO 





Piastro Heard with Hertz 


Forces—“Messiah” Given 
Fine Performance 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 20.—Alfred 
Hertz selected an especially happy pre- 
holiday program for symphony patrons, 
presenting Korngold’s merry suite, 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” the 
Brahms Fourth Symphony, and the 
Viotti Violin Concerto, No. 22, with 
Mischel Piastro as soloist. 


The Korngold was well done. Pias- 
tro won his usual triumph with his 
virtuosity, and for the particularly fine 
bit of artistry he revealed in the phras- 
ing and nuances throughout the adagio. 
His playing of the finale was phenome- 
nal from the purely violinistic view- 
point. And, energized by the Hertz 
beat, the Brahms was projected with 
a nice appreciation of the beauties of 
the orchestration and with clarity of 
design. 

Following the presentation of this 
program in the Curran Theatre on Dec. 
20 and 22, the orchestra enjoyed its 
annual Christmas week holiday. The 
next concerts were given on Jan. 10 
and 12. 


The “Messiah” Presented 


The city’s annual presentation of the 
“Messiah” took place on Dec. 18 in 
the Civic Auditorium before an appre- 
ciative audience. Allan Wilson, tenor, 
and Eva Gruninger Atkinson, contral- 
to, were conspicuously excellent factors 
in the performance, singing with 
beauty of tone and impeccable diction. 
Myrtle Claire Donnelly, singing the 
soprano solos for the first time here, 
was successful in surpassing most of 
her predecessors in the part, and James 
Isherwood, bass, did well. 

As usual, the San Francisco Munici- 
pal Chorus sang with clarity of enun- 
ciation and good tone quality. Dr. 
Hans Leschke conducted, and the Hertz 
orchestra responded ably. It was the 
best balanced performance of the Han- 
del oratorio the city has yet sponsored. 

Gunnar Johansen, the Danish pian- 
ist who made so sensational a success 
in his first American concert in San 
Francisco last fall that he was en- 
gaged to play with the Summer Sym- 
phony under Bruno Walter’s baton, 
played again for a San Francisco au- 
dience in Scottish Rite Auditorium on 
Dec. 19 and was once more acclaimed 
for his virtuosity and interpretive gifts 
in a program that comprised a Bach- 
Petri Concerto and Fugue in C Minor, 
Chopin’s B Minor Sonata, and short 
numbers by Mendelssohn, Gluck-F ried- 
man, Dandrieu-Friedman, Neupert, 


Liszt, Rameau-Godowsky, Weber-Go- 
dowsky and Strauss-Godowsky. 


Modern Russian Music Played 


Music of Soviet Russia plus speci- 
mens of Scriabine and Schénberg was 
presented by Dene Denny for the New 
Music Society in the Gallerie des Beaux 
Arts on Dec. 17. Works by Samuel 
Feinberg, A. Veprik, Bela Bartok, Zol- 
tan Kodaly, A. Mossoloff and Nicholas 
Roslavietz were the examples of con- 
temporary musical expression offered. 
The works, many of them brought 
from Russia by Henry Cowell a little 
more than a month ago, were ably 
played by Miss Denny. Kodaly’s “Fu- 
rioso” was a striking study in percus- 
sive effects, and there was considerable 
charm in the Roslavietz Preludes. 

The last concert of the old year was 
given in Scottish Rite Auditorium on 
Dec. 29 by the English Singers. It 


was the group’s first appearance here © 


in a small hall, and the intimate set- 
ting afforded opportunities for observ- 
ing many excellencies in the way of 
balance and finesse which were not so 
obvious when the group sang in the 
vast spaces of Dreamland Auditorium 
a fortnight previously. 

The Music Teachers’ Association cele- 
brated its annual year-end jinks with 
a most amusing and delightful pro- 
gram in Sorosis Hall on Dec. 30. Lil- 
lian Birmingham was in charge of the 
program, which was greatly enjoyed by 
teachers, friends and critics! 

M. M. F. 





San Francisco 
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organizations. The Pacific Musical 
Society and the San Francisco Musical 
Club hold fortnightly meetings devoted 
to programs given by their members 
and occasionally by guest artists. The 
former meets in the Fairmont Hotel 
Ballroom on Thursday evenings, and is 
presided over by Grace Campbell. The 
San Francisco Club holds its meetings 
in the morning and usually builds its 
programs with a definite topical idea 
in mind. This year the San Francisco 
Musical Club is meeting in the Com- 
munity Playhouse of the Western 
Women’s Building. 

But of all the clubs, and there are 
many, devoting time and energy to 
music, none is of greater national in- 
terest than the Junior Musical Club of 
which Mrs. Lillian Birmingham is men- 
tor. The Junior officers are Dorothy 
Scholz, president; Robert Turner, vice- 
president; Babette Wolff and Ben Shen- 
sen, secretaries. There is no rigid 
course of study or specific program 
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plan. Each youngster plays for his fel- 
low members something he has learned 
since the last meeting, telling what he 
knows about the composer and com- 
position before he plays it. The mem- 
bership includes many of the prize-win- 
ners in ‘uvenile musical contests. Un- 
der Mrs. Birmingham’s watchful eye 
the youngsters learn stage deportment, 
parlor deportment, and social ethics; 
gossip about teachers and teachings is 
absolutely prohibited! 

The Pacific Musical Society also 
sponsors a junior auxiliary which gives 
decidedly interesting programs for the 
adult members several times during 
the year. 


Municipal Chorus 


The civically sponsored Municipal 
Chorus under the direction of Hans 
Leschke shares with the symphony or- 
chestra the honors of about three 
programs per year. The “Messiah,” 
during Christmas week; a spring per- 
formance with the orchestra, and a 
joint appearance again at the last, of 
the summer symphony concerts are its 
scheduled public performances. It was 
the first municipally financed choral or- 
ganization in the States, and Dr. 
Leschke has done wonders with the 
volunteer singers. A new and interest- 
ing departure of the current year is 
classes in conducting for chorus mem- 
bers, with Dr. Leschke as instructor. 

One hesitates to go further into de- 
tail regarding San Francisco’s choral 
groups because of the danger of over- 
looking some which merit mention. The 
German singing societies have among 
them some prize winning choral groups. 
But these, and other nationalistic and 
racial groups are seldom brought be- 
fore the general public. Probably the 
Loring Club is deserving of mention as 
it is a very active group of men who 
make music three and sometimes four 
times a year for an invited audience 
composed primarily of its host of as- 
sociate or supporting members. Wallace 
Sabin directs the group, and their pub- 
lic appearances take place in the Scot- 
tish Rite Auditorium. Their spring 
concert date is yet to be announced. 


General Improvement Noted 


Neither space nor time permitted an 
exhaustive study of the innumerable 
factors contributing to the city’s 
musical life. The municipality’s partic- 
ipation in the National Music Week 
celebration; the music in the schools, 
supervised by Estelle Carpenter; the 
Community Service work conducted by 
Chester Rosecrans; the decided im- 
provement in the standards of our radio 
stations KPO, KF RC, and KGO, in par- 
ticular; music in churches, hotels, and 
service clubs and the growth of the San 
Francisco Conservatory under Ernest 
Bloch’s direction are all worthy of ex- 
tensive mention. And so, too, is the 
work of the Community Music School 
directed by Gertrude Field. 

Then, too, there is the local branch 
of Pro Musica which is carrying on 
the work of the national order under 
the executive-secretary, Alvina Heur 
Wilson. The New Music Society, pre- 
sided over by Henry Cowell, is this 
year holding its ultra-modern pro- 
grams in the Gallerie des Beaux Arts. 
These, and many others, merit in- 
dividual mention at some length. But 
alas! they operate on no regular sched- 
ule and their activities cannot be 
definitely forecast. They stand ready 
and willing to capably contribute their 
bits to the city’s musical life whenever 
circumstances and opportunities war- 
rant. 

MARJoRY M. FISHER 
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BALTIMORE SEASON 
PRESENTS VARIETY 


German Operas and Visit of 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
Outstanding Events 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 20.—The German 
Grand Opera Company, S. Hurok, man- 
aging director, now on its second Amer- 
ican tour, presented finely balanced 
productions of “The Flying Dutchman” 
on Jan. 7 and “Gétterdimmerung” on 
Jan. 9 at the. Lyric Theatre, the lo- 
cal séason being under the direction 
of the T. Arthur Smith Bureau. The 
principals of the company are artists 
of distinction, and their standards were 
very definitely shown in the smooth per- 
formances. Scenic interest, dramatic 
action, along with the unusual vocal 
and musical values brought these pro- 
ductions well deserved appreciation. 
Ernst Mehlich and Ernst Knoch, con- 
ductors, contributed immensely to the 
effectiveness of the presentations. 

Willem Mengelberg swayed the au- 
dience at the concert of the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society of New York 
on Jan. 8, when he conducted the 
Strauss tone-poem, “Don Juan.” The 
enthusiasm and the understanding of 
the conductor, further demonstrated in 
a brilliant reading of the E Minor 
Symphony of Tchaikovsky, increased 
the attention of the audience. Alexan- 
der Brailowsky, pianist, was the solo- 
ist, presenting the Chopin E Minor 
Concerto with amazing skill and poetic 
valuation. 

Kathryn Meisle, contralto, with Solon 
Alberti at the piano, appeared at the 
ninth Peabody recital on Jan, 8. The 
singer ingratiated herself through her 
personality and distinguished vocal abil- 
ity. The accompanist was given rep- 
resentation as a composer with his 
Serenade, which was applauded. 

Austin Conradi, pianist, member of 
the faculty, gave the tenth Peabody 
recital on Jan. 10. His poetic inter- 
pretations and his technical command 
were recognized deservedly. 

The Baltimore Music Club, Mrs. 
Charles Cooper, president, presented 
the Philadelphia Piano Trio at the Ho- 
tel Emerson on Jan. 4. Harry Aleini- 
koff, violin; Milton Prinz, ’cello, and 
Dorothy Goldsmith Netter, piano, were 
the artists whose playing delighted the 
audience. The program was in charge 
of Rhoda Berryman Tyson. F. C. B. 





Goldsand Returns for American Tour 


Robert Goldsand, Viennese pianist, 
arrived on the George Washington on 
Jan. 6 for an American concert tour 
after an absence of one season from 
this country. The pianist’s opening 
performance on his present tour was 
given in Wilmington, N. C., on Jan. 10. 
During the remainder of this month 
he will play in the States of Iowa, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Georgia, South Carolina 
and Virginia, and in February in the 
District of Columbia, New Jersey and 
New York. The artist will have New 
York City appearances, at dates to be 
announced later. 





Scholarship Offered for Young ’Cellist 
by Music Settlement 


The Turtle Bay Music Settlement at 
317 East 53d Street, New York, is of- 
fering a scholarship in ’cello to appli- 
cants under twenty-five years of age. 
Registration of applicants will take 
place at the school up to Feb. 1. 
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Substantial Sums Appropri- 
ated by California City for 
Its Symphony Orchestra 
and Municipal Band—New 
Municipal Chorus Is 
Among Active Local 
Bodies — Visiting Artists’ 
Series Arranged 

By Alice Maynard Griggs 


ONG BEACH, CAL., Jan. 20.—Long 

Beach is one of the most fortunate 
cities in the country, for it has free 
concerts every day in the year, both 
afternoon and evening. The Long 
Beach Municipal Band, organized 
twenty-one years ago, is supported by 
taxation, and included in the regular 
city budget, at an expense of over 
$100,000 per year. Under the direc- 
tion of Herbert L. Clarke, the pro- 
grams are given during the summer in 
the band shell on the beach, and in the 
winter in the Municipal Auditorium. 
Special programs are given each month; 
the first this season, on Oct. 6, honor- 
ing the seventy-fifth birthday of John 
Philip Sousa. Celebrating the sixth 
anniversary of Mr. Clarke’s directing 
the band, Nov. 28, an all-solo program 
was given. Some of the players have 
been in the band for twenty years, 
among them George H. Tyler, assistant 
director, and cornet soloist, and Don- 
ald E. Ellis, baritone soloist. Pro- 
grams have been broadcast over KFOX 
and KGER. 

The Long Beach Symphony Orches- 
tra, organized in 1926, with Florence 
Van Dyke, president, and Leonard J. 
Walker, conductor, has had three suc- 
cessful seasons. Adolph Rosenfield is 
serving his second year as president 
of the association. Last year the city 
contributed $5,000 toward the support 
of the orchestra and has done the same 
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Long Beach Supports Varied Civic Music Generously 
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Philharmonic 
Course; and Director, First Christian 


L. D. Frey, Manager, 


Church Choir, Woman’s Music Club 
Chorus and Community Chorus 


this year. Local and outside artists 

are heard as soloists, an audition com- 

mittee passing on each applicant. 
Rich Symphonic Lists 

The Long Beach Woman’s Symphony 
Orchestra, Eva Anderson, conductor, 
and Ida May Melton, president, is three 
years old and has a membership of 
twenty-five musicians. 

The Playground and Recreation Com- 
munity Orchestra, with George C. 
Moore, conductor, is a large organiza- 
tion of adult musicians, who enjoy en- 
semble work. 

The Junior High Schools, Senior 
High Schools, and the Junior College, 
have several fine bands and orchestras. 
George C. Moore has charge of the 
work in the Woodrow Wilson High 





LONG BEACH GIVES HOLIDAY CONCERTS 


California City Sponsors 
Series of Choral 
Performances 


LonG BEACH, CAL., Jan. 20.—Long 
Beach had more Christmas music this 
season than ever before. There was 
a pageant on Burcham Field, Poly- 
technic High School, in which 1000 
singers took part, the chorus made 
up of adult voices and singers trained 
in the Public Schools, directed by L. D. 
Frey; the Choral-Oratorio Society, 
directed by Joseph Ballantyne; the 
Municipal Band, Herbert L. Clarke, 
conductor, and the Playground Orches- 
tra, directed by George C. Moore. A 
Christmas program at Polytechnic 
High School, dedicated to Ethel Ardis, 
who originated the annual concert, was 
given by the combined glee clubs under 
the direction of Mary Shouse. At 
Woodrow Wilson High School, and the 
Jounio College, the glee clubs gave a 
concert directed by Charlot Louise 
Brecht. The school orchestras assisted 
at both concerts. 

The Haydn-Handel Oratorio Society 
gave the “Messiah,” in the Municipal 
Auditorium, Rolla Alford, director. 
The Woman’s Symphony Orchestra, 
Eva Anderson, director, and Mrs. Rolla 


Alford, pianist, accompanied the cho- 
rus. The soloists were Bertie Lois- 
Moore, soprano; Ola Blair, contralto; 
Penry Selby, tenor; Rolla Alford, 
baritone. It was the best performance 
of the “Messiah” ever given here. 
Special Christmas programs and can- 
tatas were given in all the churches. 
The Alford Singers and a cappella choir 
of twenty-five voices, gave a candle 
light program. The Woman’s Music 
Club presented Mrs. O. G. Hinshaw, 
reader, and seventy-five singers, in 
Dickens’ “Christmas Carol.” 

Mozart’s “The Magic Flute” was 
the subject of the Opera Reading 
Club’s first program for the year, with 
Leon Rains, director, giving the lec- 
ture. The soloists were Elois Horton 
Kirkpatrick, soprano; Alice Forsyth 
Mosher, contralto; Ivan Edwards, 
tenor; Rolla Alford, baritone, and 
Frank Geiger, basso. A chorus as- 
sisted, and Lorna Gregg was accom- 
panist. Mrs. Elmer Tucker is presi- 
dent of the club. 

Teachers presenting pupils during 
December were Joseph Ballantyne, 
voice; Mrs. Allen E. Chase and Bernice 
Beal, violin; Elizabeth O’Neil, Pauline 
Farquhar, Mrs. W. L. Hawk, Ethel 
Willard Putnam, Alice S. Durham, 


Mrs. Fred Lovett and Laura Carlson, 
piano. 


ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 
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School, and Dwight S. Defty, in Poly- 
technic High School. 

The oldest choral body in the city 
is the Choral-Oratorio Society, Joseph 
Maltby, president, and Joseph Ballan- 
tyne, director. The membership num- 
bers 100 selected singers. “The Cru- 
saders” by Gade will be given in Janu- 
ary, and “St. Paul” by Mendelssohn, 
later in the season. 


Choral Groups Active 

The Haydn-Handel Oratorio Society 
has a chorus of about 100 voices, and 
is directed by Rolla Alford, with G. 
H. Lynds acting as president of the 
organization. ‘“Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast” by Coleridge-Taylor, was given 
Oct. 29, Penry Selby, tenor, being the 





Katheryn Coffield, Manager, Civic Con- 


and Current Reviews, 


Long Beach 


cert Series, 


soloist. Handel’s “Messiah” was given 
in San Pedro, Dec. 15, the soloists being 
Sara Jane Simmons, Roberta Clarke, 
Warren Blair and William McWilliams. 
The latter performance was repeated 
in Long Beach, Dec. 29 with Bertie- 
Lois Moore, Ola Blair, Penry Selby 
and Rolla Alford as soloists. The 
Woman’s Symphony Orchestra, under 
Miss Anderson, accompanied the So- 
ciety in all these performances. 

The choral section of the Woman’s 
Music Club has a chorus of sixty 
voices, directed by L. D. Frey. This 
chorus gives several programs during 
the season. 

The Gwent Male Choir is a chorus 
of Welsh singers, directed by Myranna 
Richards Cox. 

The Alford Singers, an a cappella 
choir of twenty-eight mixed voices, di- 
rected by Rolla Alford, made its first 
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appearance this season, and is filling a 
number of engagements. 


New Municipal Chorus 

The new Municipal Chorus, of 400 
voices, directed by L. D. Frey, is func- 
tioning in connection with the Play- 
ground and Recreation Commission. It 
was heard for the first time in the 
Christmas Pageant held on Burcham 
Field, Dec. 20. Mary E, R. Foreman 
is the accompanist. 

There are boys’ and girls’ glee clubs 
in the Junior High Schools, Senior 
High Schools and the Junior College. 
Mary Shouse directs the glee clubs in 
Polytechnic High School, and Charlot 
Louise Brecht those in Woodrow Wil- 
son High School. The Annual Christ- 
mas Concert at Polytechnic High 
School is dedicated to the memory of 
Ethel Ardis, who originated the Christ- 
mas program, in which the glee clubs, 
chorus, and orchestra take part. A 
Christmas Pageant is given each year 
at Woodrow Wilson High School. Mi- 

nerva C. Hall, general supervisor of all 





Jane Stanley, Pianist, Teacher and Man- 
ager, Adult Department, Artists’ Course, 
Long Beach Public Schools 


the music in the Long Beach Public 
Schools, will this year direct the fifth 
and sixth grade pupils in the operetta, 
“The Walrus and the Carpenter.” The 
opera to be given at Polytechnic High 
School this year will be “The Pirates 
of Penzance.” At Woodrow Wilson 
High School, the girls’ glee clubs will 
sing a vocal setting to Tchaikovsky’s 
“Nutcracker” Suite, assisted by a ballet 
from the Physical Education Depart- 
ment. The boys’ glee clubs will give 
“Cleopatra.” The boys’ glee clubs of 
(Continued on page 123) 
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Composer Is Honored on 
Anniversary—Memorial 
Fund Grows 


ITTSBURGH, Jan. 20.—With the 

campaign rapidly going forward to 
erect a Foster Memorial Building, in 
this city of Foster’s birth, the anni- 
versary of the composer’s death, on 
Jan. 13, was marked by a program 
of his works given on that date in 
Carnegie Music Hall in Pittsburgh. 
Those who participated in the program 
were the Foster Singers, a quartet of 
Tuesday Musical Club vocalists, with 
an accompanist; the Club’s Ensemble 
and a speaker. A play written about 
the life and work of Foster was to be 
presented. E. T. Whiter, chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Me- 
morial and a vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, was to preside. 

Pledges are still coming in to the 
committee, of amounts being contri- 
buted for the Memorial Building from 
all sources. On Jan. 13, the total 
amount pledged from each State was 
announced. A permanent and fitting 
record was made of the amount of 
the contributions, State by State. Ad- 
dresses were broadcast over Station 
KDKA, by John H. Nicholson and by 
Dr. Robert MacGowan. The public 
schools of Pittsburgh have raised large 
contributions through concerts. Other 
public schools in other sections of the 
country will doubtless do the same. 


Will House Relics 


The architect of the building is 
Charles Z. Klauder, a prominent mem- 
ber of his profession and his plans in- 
clude some noteworthy details. A beau- 
tiful but simple building is planned and 
in the “Foster Room” will repose 
Foster’s piano, flute, manuscripts, por- 
trait, and other Fosteriana. It will be 
a lasting tribute and have a deep in- 
fluence upon future generations, be- 
cause it will be visited by school chil- 
dren who sing his songs. Each year 
it has been customary to visit Foster’s 
grave in Allegheny Cemetery, but the 
new shrine will make this trip, whieh 
always occurs at a bad time of the 
year, unnecessary. 

The Memorial will be open all the 
time. It will be placed on the quad- 
rangle of the University of Pittsburgh 
in one of the most beautiful portions 
of the city, adjacent to the new “Cathe- 
dral of Learning.” Many noteworthy 
buildings stand on all sides, among 
them Carnegie Institute, Carnegie 
Music Hall, Syria Mosque, Soldiers Me- 
morial Hall, the Hotel Schenley, Forbes 
Field, the Board of Education building 
and many private and exclusive clubs 
and residences. The site has been 
given by the University of Pittsburgh. 

The history of the building is an 
interesting one. The campaign is 
largely owing to the initiative of the 


Pittsburgh Designs Foster 
Memorial 
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Tuesday Musical Club. Some time 
ago one of the members heard a re- 
mark to the effect that Foster was not 
honored in his own country, although 
probably the greatest American writer 
of folk-songs. This was hardly the 
case, but, feeling that material proof 
was required, the Tuesday Musical 
Club set about its work. The president 
of the club, after many conferences 
and long consideration, came to the 
conclusion that a building to be used 
for music would be most appropriate 
as a memorial for the great song writer. 
In order to raise a building fund, a 
campaign was inaugurated in April, 
1929, with $500,000 as the minimum 
objective. At that time a considerable 
portion of the fund was subscribed. 

It soon became apparent that more 
than Pittsburgh itself was interested 
and that the United States as a whole 
would respond. The National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs unanimously ap- 
proved of the Memorial building and 
agreed to assist in making it a national 





Stephen Foster; a Painting of the Composer of “Old 
Folks at Home” and “My Old Kentucky Home” 


memorial rather than a purely local 
one. A letter was sent to every fed- 
erated club in the country by the na- 
tional Board, nearly 2000 clubs being 
among the number. The Stephen Col- 
lins Foster campaign committee was 
incorporated and enlarged. 


Officers and Committee Named 


Richard K. Mellon is treasurer of 
the fund. The Executive Committee, 
headed by Mr. Whiter, includes Mrs. 
Taylor Allderdice, Warren I. Bickford, 
George R. Dorman, Mrs. Will Earhart, 
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The Memorial to Stephen Foster Which Will Be Erected in Pittsburgh, After a 
Design by the Architect, Charles Z. Klauder 


Francis S, Guthrie, Mrs. Charles Hein- 
roth, Mrs. O. S. Hershman, A. L. Hum- 
phrey, Mrs. Joseph W. Marsh, Mrs. 
Enoch Rauh, Frederic Schaefer, Mrs. 
* Arthur B. Siviter and 
Charles M. Thorp. 


The General Com- 
mittee is composed 
of George E. Alter, 
H. M. Bitner, Paul 
Block, Col. Samuel H. 
Church, Mrs. D. M. 
Clemson, Dr. William 


M. Davidson, Mrs. W. 
C. Dierks, Mrs. T. C. 
Donovan, R. M. Dravo, 
E. C. Eppley, Maurice 
Falk, T. P. Gaylord, 
Harvey B. Gaul, James 
Hammond, Frank C. 
Harper, Dr. Charles 
Heinroth, Howard 
Heinz, Moorhead B. 
Holland, Edgar J. 
Kaufmann, A. C. Leh- 
man, H. C. McEldow- 
ney, R. B. Mellon, W. 
L. Mellon, E. W. 
Mudge, John Nichol- 
son and George R. 
Wallace. 

The Memorial Build- 
ing Fund Headquar- 
ters are at 423 Wood 
Street in this city. 


Oratorio Aids New Lindsborg 
Conservatory y 


KaNSAS ClrTy, Mo., Jan. 20.—Ap- 
proximately 14,000 people attended the 
two performances of Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” when it was sung recently in 
Convention Hall, by the Lindsborg, 
Kan., Chorus of 550 voices. According 
to Dr. Hagbard Brase, conductor, the 
second audience, of nearly 10,000, was 
the largest before which the chorus has 
sung. The soloists were Mrs. George 
Cowden, soprano; Mrs. Raymond Ha- 
vens, contralto, and David Grosch, bari- 
tone, all of Kansas City, and Steuart 
Wilson, tenor, of England. At the re- 
quest of the Kansas City Star, the 
Chamber of Commerce planned for and 
sponsored the very successful civic 
event. The proceeds of the two per- 
formances, after expenses were de- 
frayed, was $4,000. This amount will 
be applied to the fund being raised to 
build the new Conservatory of Music 
in Lindsborg. B. L. 


STEPHEN FOSTER SOCIETY 
GIVES MEMORIAL RECITAL 





Lorraine Foster Appears in Program at 
Grand Central Palace Before 
Starting Tour 


The Stephen Foster Society’s second 
public pregram of American folk mu- 
sic was given as a memorial to Stephen 
Foster Jan. 14 at the Home Making 
Centre, Grand Central Palace, by Miss 
Lorraine Foster, who made her final 
public appearance in New York City 
before sailing for Cuba to begin a con- 
cert tour. 

Miss Foster is the founder of the 
Society, an organization attempting to 
revive American folk-songs in order 
to form a basis for American composi- 
tion. Since childhood, spent on a 
Southern plantation, Miss Foster has 
been familiar with these folk-songs. 

The first part of her program con- 
sisted of seven songs written by Ste- 
phen Foster, “My Old Kentucky Home,” 
“The Old Folks at Home,” “Hard Times 
Come Again No More,” “De Camptown 
Races,” “Nellie Was a Lady,” “Jeanie 
With the Light Brown Hair,” and 
“Beautiful Dreamer,” the latter the 
last song composed by Stephen Foster 
before he died. 

Songs representing the South, two 
negro songs and two Kentucky moun- 
tain songs made up the second part 
of the program. Stamping feet, clap- 
ping hands, shaking head, and finally 
the yell of complete abandon to joy, 
marked the singer’s interpretation of 
“Kentucky Mountain Swapping Song” 
and “Whistle Up Your Dog,” both of 
which were given as Miss Foster has 
seen the mountaineers in the Kentucky 
hills sing them. 

Following the program the audience 
brought the artist back, and she gave 
“Cooper Crick,” a song not in print 
but which she learned when a child, 
and “Sourwood Mountain,” and upon 
request again sang “Jeanie With the 
Light Brown Hair” and “Beautiful 
Dreamer.” 


Kathleen Stone Lectures 


New ORLEANS, Jan. 20.—Kathleen 
Stone, graduate of Oxford and instruc- 
tor at Maryville, St. Louis, addressed 
the students of the New Orleans Con- 
servatory of Music and Dramatic Art 
on Jan. 4 on the differences between 
the old and new type of ballad. She 
was well received. W. S. 
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Visiting Orchestras from 
Boston, Detroit and Cleve- 
land Bring Novelty to Mus- 
ical Schedule — Programs 


by Local Festival Chorus... 


and Concert Series of Pem- 
broke College Among Sea- 
son’s High Lights 


By N. Bissell Pettis 


ROVIDENCE, Jan. 20.—The musi- 

cal season in Providence, which 
opened auspiciously with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra concerts early in 
November, promises to continue with 
much of musical interest throughout the 
season of 1929-30, proving conclusively 
that Providence is rapidly taking her 
place among the leading musical cen- 
ters of the country. 

Concerts by the Boston Symphony, 
the Detroit Symphony and the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, are among the major 
events of the season. The several mu- 
sical clubs of the city and state have 
contributed immeasurably to the suc- 
cess of the musical season, thus far, 
and will continue their activities late 
into the spring. 

Outstanding among the musical 
events of the near future in Providence 
will be the concert to be given in In- 
fantry Hall on the evening of Feb. 18, 
when the Cleveland Orchestra will give 
a concert with Nikolai Sokoloff con- 
ducting and Margaret Matzenauer as 
the soloist. 

The third concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony, on the evening of Jan. 21, will 
have Eugene Goossens as the guest 
conductor. The final concert of the 
Providence series by the Boston Sym- 
phony will be given in the E. F. Albee 
Theater on Tuesday evening, April 1. 

The second concert of the season of 
the University Glee Club of Provi- 
dence, Berrick Schloss, conductor, will 
be given in Memorial Hall on the night 
of Feb. 14. J. Rosamond Johnson and 
Taylor Gordon will be the soloists in a 
program of negro spirituals. The third 
and last concert of the University Glee 
Club will take place in Memorial Hall 
on May 2, when Cora Frye, soprano, 
will be the soloist. 


Festival Chorus Plans 


The Providence Festival Chorus, of 
which John B. Archer is conductor, 
and Stephen O. Metcalf, president and 
financial backer, is another of the mu- 
sical factors of the city and state to 
which thousands of music lovers owe al- 
legiance. The chorus, comprising 300 
mixed voices, will hold its annual out- 
door concert at the Benedict Memorial 
to Music in Roger Williams Park on 
Sunday, June 8. The Goldman Band 
has been engaged, as in former years, 
and Cora Frye, soprano, who appeared 
last year on this occasion, will be the 
guest soloist. Mr. Archer, who also is 
the conductor of Rhode Island choruses 
in the towns of Bristol, Peace Dale, 
East Greenwich and Westerly, is plan- 
ning concerts to be given by the several 
choruses early in the spring. It is pos- 
sible that his five choruses may unite 
in the celebration of the 250th anni- 
versary of the founding of the town of 
Bristol in September. 

Pembroke College, the women’s col- 
lege in Brown University, has been ac- 
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Providence Forces Provide Many Attractions 


Photo by Bachrach 

Mrs. George Hail, Chairman, Plymouth 

District, National Federation of Music 
Clubs 





Photo by Harrie & Bwing 

Mary Colt Gross, President, Monday 

Morning Musical Club of Providence, 
for More than a Decade 


tive in recent years in advancing musi- 
cal interest among its students, faculty 
and the general musical public. The 
College instituted a course of five con- 
certs for the season of 1929-30, three of 
which have already been given. The 
fourth concert in the course will be 
given in Alumnae Hall on the night of 
Feb. 25, when Guy Maier and Lee Pat- 
tison will appear in a two-piano recital. 
The last concert of the series will be 
given in Alumnae Hall on the evening 
of April 2, when Paul Kochanski, vio- 
linist, will appear in recital. 

The Rhode Island Federation of 
Music Clubs, of which Virginia Boyd 
Anderson is president, has mapped out 
for the season much of interest to 
music-lovers throughout the city and 
State. Of outstanding interest is the 
Piano Student’s Recital Series, to take 
place in Memorial Hall on March 28, 
under the auspices of the Federation. 
The Speakers’ Bureau, Emma Winslow 
Childs, chairman, has fourteen speakers 
on call, with a long list of talks on 
“Music in the Home.” 

Music Week in Rhode Island, which 
is to be held early in May under the 
auspices of the State Federation of 
Music Clubs, is to be of more interest 
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Mrs. G. W. H. Ritchie, President, 


Chopin Club 


than ever this year. Hundreds of 
school children, trained in groups all 
over the State, will be brought together 
to play under one leader. Music of 
all creeds will again be a feature of 
Music Week, as last year. Wassili 
Leps, composer and pianist, is arrang- 
ing the “New World” Symphony by 
Dvorak for sixteen hands at eight 
pianos and will coach the players. 
This ensemble will be one of the 
features of Music Week, which is put 
over and financed by the State Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. 


Club Schedules 


The Monday Morning Musical Club, 
Mrs. Mary Colt Gross, president, is 
composed of one hundred or more 
Rhode Island musicians, most of them 
professional. The club will soon open 
a Memorial Library, to occupy an alcove 
in the Providence Public Library. This 
will include a valuable collection of 
violin music, collected by the late 
Franklin Holding and presented to the 
club by his .sister,. Mrs. Ada Holding 
Miller. The committee in charge is 
composed of Mrs. Miller, chairman; 
Mary Brooks, Geneva Jefferds Chap- 
man, Lucy Marsh Gordon, Mae Stock- 
well Hiller, Marion Lovell, Mrs. 
Austin Longfellow and Mrs. Gross 
(ex-officio). The club is making a 
gift of a piano for use of students in 
the new sound-proof room at the Public 
Library. The annual concert of the 
Monday Morning Musical Club, for the 
benefit of the Student Loan Fund, will 
be given the first week in February. 
The Student Loan Association of this 
club loans money for study abroad; for 
vocal piano and violin lessons, and for 
courses at summer schools for talented 
students. The special committee for 
the Student Loan includes, Mrs. Miller, 
chairman; Mrs. Gross, Mrs. Eugene 
Kingman, Mrs. Harrie E. McGregor, 
Mrs. Paul De Wolf and Edith Nichols. 

The Chopin Club, Mrs. George W. 
H. Ritchie, president, is, with one ex- 
ception (that of the Rossini Club of 
Portland, Me.), the oldest musical club 
in the country. It is having an un- 


usually interesting musical season, the 
monthly musicales being given chiefly 
by talented members of the club. The 
series of Sunday afternoon musical 
teas, given in Churchill House the first 
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dent, Rhode Island Federation of Music 
Clubs, and National Chairman of Ameri- 
can Composers’ Committee, National 
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John B. Archer, Conductor, Providence 
Festival Chorus, and Director of Chor- 
uses in Bristol, Westerly and Peace Pale, 


Rhode Island 


Sunday in each month, will be con- 
tinued on Feb. 2 and March 2. 

Mrs. George Hail, president and 
founder of the Chaminade Club, and 
the organizer and moving spirit of the 
Junior Chaminade Club, is still in the 
Holden Hospital, Holden, Mass., where 
she has been confined since an auto- 
mobile accident last July. 

The fortnightly musicales of the Club 
for February and March will be by 
members in Froebel Hall, with the ex- 
ception of the Spring Musicale, to be 
given at the Providence Plantations 
Club on the afternoon of March 13. 
The annual business meeting will be 
held at the Music Mansion on April 10, 
and President’s Day will be observed at 
the Plantations Club on April 17. 


Levitzki Touring Country Prior to 
New York Reappearance 


Mischa Levitzki, pianist, began his 
American tour with a Community Con- 
cert appearance in Utica, N. Y., on 
Jan. 9, when he shared the program 
with the London String Quartet. He 
will tour the country throughout Janu- 
ary, February and March, reaching 
New York for his only Carnegie Hall 
recital the end of March. 
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The Harmonie Singing Society, 
Theodor Hemberger. director; St. 
Mark’s Festival Choir, John Elterman, 
conductor; the Melamet Ensemble, 
David Melamet, conductor; the Mary- 
land Casualty Women’s Chorus, John 
Itzel, guest conductor; the Lee Jones 
Vocal Ensemble, the Park Band of 
Baltimore, Newton C. Holmes, direc- 
tor; and other local groups are listed 
to appear at the Maryland Casualty 
concerts. The series is under the man- 
agement of H. S. Jefferson. 

The Treble Clef Club, Herbert J. 
Austin, conductor; the Meyerbeer Sing- 
ing Society, George Castelle, conductor; 
the Baltimore and Ohio Glee Club, 
George Castelle, conductor; the Gra- 
chur Glee Club, Franz C. Bornschein, 
conductor; the Choral Club, A. Lee 
Jones, conductor; and the Baltimore 
Music Club Chorus, Mr. Bornschein, 
conductor, will contribute programs of 
interest throughout the season. 

Public school music is being fostered 
by John Denues, supervisor of music 
in the public school system, and his 
assistant, John Itzel, director of the 
instrumental groups, and others active 
as departmental supervisors. A gala 
spring concert is being planned in 
which there will be used a massed 
chorus presenting an American choral 
work. 





Stock Conducts Chicago Symphony on 
Air on 25th Anniversary 


Frederick A. Stock, conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, added a 
fitting climax to twenty-five years of 
musical endeavor on Sunday, Jan. 12, 
when he led his organization in a con- 
cert played for a radio audience in the 
Standard Oil Hour, broadcast from the 
NBC Chicago studios. The following 
day, Monday, Jan. 18, was the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the day in 1905 
when Dr. Stock first conducted the 
Chicago Symphony. 





Act from “Juive” Broadcast by Chicago 
Opera 


An act from Halévy’s opera, “La 
Juive,” was broadcast from the stage 
of the Chicago Civic Opera House over 
the NBC network on Saturday evening, 
Jan. 18. The cast, as announced, in- 
cluded Rosa Raisa, Charles Marshall, 
Chase Baromeo, Alice Mock, Theodore 
Ritch, Antonio Nicolich, Gildo Morelate 
and Eugenio Sandrini. 





Kindler Will Begin Tour 


Hans Kindler, noted ’cellist, has been 
booked by his manager, Annie Fried- 
berg, for an extended tour. Mr. Kind- 
ler opens his tour on Jan. 15 in New 
York. 
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Quebec Prepares1930 Folk Festival 
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By F. J. Brassard 





J. Robert Talbot, Conductor, Quebec 
Symphony Orchestre 


UEBEC, CANADA, Jan. 20.—The 

principal musical attractions for 
the first months of 1930 will be pro- 
vided by the Quebec Symphony, the 
Ladies’ Musical Club and the Festival 
of Canadian Folk-songs. The Academy 
of Music and the School of Music of 
Laval University will continue their ac- 
tivities under the direction of the best 
musicians in the city. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany announces for May, 1930, a new 
Festival of French-Canadian Folk-mu- 
sic. That festival will be the third or- 
ganized in Quebec by the company. 
Those of 1927 and 1928 attracted a 
great number of American music-lov- 
ers. Though details of the new Festi- 
val have not yet been published, one 
may expect some interesting perfor- 
mances. 


Symphony Plans Events 


The Quebec Symphony Orchestra (La 
Société Symphonique de Quebec), with 
97 members and 27 years of existence, 
is one of the oldest leading musical or- 
ganizations in Canada. Its conductor 
since 1922 is Robert Talbot, member of 
the French Society of Musicology, 
Paris, and of the International Society 
of Musicology, Basle. An interesting 
program has been planned for the sym- 
phony season. Under the baton of Mr. 
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Talbot, the Symphony No. 3 by Brahms, 
the Prelude to “Lohengrin,” the Over- 
ture to Massenet’s “Phédre,” a Suite 
from Carmen, and a Waltz by Wolk- 
mann, have already had performances. 
In its next concerts, the Symphony 
will present the “Surprise” Symphony 
of Haydn, excerpts from Mozart’s 

Flute” and “Les Noces de Fi- 
garo” and “Iphigénie en Aulide” by 
Gluck; the “Suite Algérienne” by 
Saint-Saéns, and the Bacchanale from 

“Samson et Delila.” 

The Quebec Symphony has appeared 
in other cities, such as Montreal, Ot- 
tawa, Sherbrooke and Beauceville, and 
counts among its treasured memories 
an oceasion when it played before. the 
Prince of Wales, now King’ George V. 


Academy of Music” Prize 


One of the principal activities of the 
Academy of Music is the award of the 
Prix d’ Europe, consisting of a $2,400 
prize given every year to the best Ca- 
nadian pianist, ’cellist, violinist, organ- 
ist or singer less than 25 years old. 
Since its foundation that society has 
awarded more than twenty prizes, one 
of them having been won by Wilfrid 
Pelletier, assistant conductor at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 
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Henri Gagnon, Organist at Notre-Dame, 
Quebec, and President of the daa 
of Music 


After having presented artists such 
as The Old World Trio of Ancient In- 
struments, Esther Dale, Cecile Kironac, 
Nicholas Medtner, Mrs. Léopold For- 
tier, the Ladies’ Musical Club an- 
nounces for the second part of the sea- 
son concerts by Alfred Wallenstein, 
‘cellist; Marcel Grandjany, harpist; 
René LeRoy, flutist; Charles Naegele, 
pianist, and the Pro Arte Quartet. 

Other managers will present Berthe 
Roy, pianist; Jean Belland, ‘cellist; 
Denyse Molié, pianist; Conrad Bernier, 
organist; Mme. Ritter-Ciampi, soprano, 
and others. 





Yon Pupil Plays in Nebraska 


LINcOLN, Nes., Jan. 20.—Robert El- 
more, a talented young organist, a pupil 
of Pietro Yon, presented a difficult pro- 
gram in a recital at the First Presby- 
terian Church here recently. The 
church was filled to capacity. Although 
he is only sixteen years old, his versa- 
tility and musicianship are outstand- 
ing. 





Long Beach 
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the Junior College will give a stage 
performance of Liza Lehmann’s “In 
a Persian Garden,” directed by Miss 
Brecht. 


Attractive Artist Courses 


The Philharmonic Artist Course, L. 
D. Frey, manager, presented Amelita 
Galli-Curci, as the opening event of 
the season, Dec. 6, and Efrem Zim- 
balist, violinist, Jan. 17. Others to be 
heard are: Hans Barth, pianist, Jan. 
31, and Lawrence Tibbett, baritone of 
the Metropolitan, Feb. 7. 

The Civic Concert Series, Katheryn 
Coffield, manager, presented Jacques 
Thibaud, violinist, Oct. 25, and Alfred 
Cortot, pianist, Nov. 8, and Hulda 
Lashanska, soprano, Jan. 24. Coming 
events will be given by the London 
String Quartet, Feb. 14; Roland Hayes, 
tenor, March 14; Giovanni Martinelli, 
tenor of the Metropolitan, March 21; 
and Smallman’s A Cappella Choir, 
April 11. 

For the second season the student 
body of the Adult Education Depart- 
ment of the City Schools is sponsoring 
a series of artists’ concerts, managed 
by Jane Stanley. 


Many Club Schedules 


The largest and oldest music or- 
ganization in the city, the Woman’s 
Music Club, organized in 1908, now has 
a membership of over 600. The club 
is divided into sections devoted to study, 
church music, creative work, choral 
music, and two to Junior activities. 
Mrs. Albert Small is president, and 
Mae Gilbert Reese, program chairman. 

The Musical Arts Club, made up of 
men and women professional musicians, 
though less than two years old, has a 
membership of 90, and is doing out- 
standing work in the community. Clar- 
ence E. Krinbill is the president, and 
Katheryn Coffield, program chairman. 

The Opera Reading Club of Long 
Beach, Mrs. Elmer Tucker, president, 
and Leon Rains, director, is analyzing 
eight operas this season. 

Other organizations active in Long 
Beach are: the Ebell Club, Mrs. Walter 
Case, president, and Mrs, Frank Born, 
program chairman; the College Wo- 
man’s Club, Mrs. Florence Jones Turn- 
quist, president, and Mrs. Cleon Mason, 
program chairman; the Woman’s City 
Club, Mrs. Robert Lee Hatcher, presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Florence Van Dyke, 
music chairman. These clubs pay the 
artists appearing on their programs. 





Mildred Dilling, harpist, recently ap- 
peared in recital in Glens Falls, N. Y., 
and Norristown, Pa. 





2nd TERM re. ts 





PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory 
in the Country. Circulars Mailed 


Arr ts for admissi now being 
made—New pupils received for private 
and class lessons. 
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| Cuba’s Musical Life Grows More se ne 4 





Many Native Artists and 
Composers Are Being Rep- 
resented in Programs of 
Europe and the United 
States — Havana Enjoys 
Three Symphonic Groups 
and Visiting Stars of Con- 
cert World—Forthcoming 
Series by Minneapolis 
Symphony and a Russian 
Opera Company Will Add 
Brilliance to Winter 


By Nena Benitez 


AVANA, CUBA, Jan. 10.—The 

general musical outlook for the 
present season in Cuba seems to be 
bright. The great strides made by 
music in the Pearl of the Antilles in a 
decade or so are really marvellous, 
notwithstanding that there is a far 
richer field still to be conquered. 

Cuba has always been known for its 
love of music as well as for its sugar 
cane and aromatic tobacco. Adelina 
Patti and hosts of distinguished singers 
have appeazed in our capital and other 
important cities of the Island, and 
many, among them Galli-Curci, Bori 
and Barrientos, have sung in opera 
on the stage of the National Theatre 
of Havana. Paderewski, Godowsky, 
Rachmaninoff, Grainger, Turina, El- 
man, Heifetz, Casals, Hempel, Reth- 
berg, Ponselle, Gauthier are but a few 
of the eminent artists who have given 
recitals in Havana, sponsored by pri- 
vate societies or under concert manage- 
ment. The success of these artists was 
immediate and pronounced. 


Cuban Musicians Active 


Our musical growth has been steady 
and especially marked during the last 


ten years. Foreign artists are not the 
only ones heard in Havana. There is 
great musical talent here, although 


much is as yet undeveloped. The 
American public has already heard a 
promising young Cuban coloratura 
soprano, Emma Otero. She is ex- 
pected to appear in recital next May at 
the National Theatre, where she will 
surely repeat her success of last season. 

Lola de la Torre, soprano, with Mar- 
got Rojas, pianist, is giving a series of 
joint recitals of French music. Their 
artistic work is received with utmost 
pleasure by the public. Louisa Morales, 
Maria Vinent (now in New York), 
Edelmira Zayas-Vilar and Carmen 
Burguete are well known to Cuban 
concertgoers by their annual appear- 
ances in song recitals. 

Jose Echaniz and Harry Ros, 
amongst our pianists, are both well 
known in the United States. The for- 
mer recently returned from a European 
tournée. Both Echaniz and Ros give 
annual concerts in Havana, as does 
Benjamin Orbén, pianist, head of the 
Orbén Conservatory. 

Margot de Blanck-Coro is one of our 
finest pianists. Others prominent in 
the same field are Margarita Carrillo- 
Losa and Carmelina Delfin, who is also 
a composer. 

Flora Mora-Giré, founder and direc- 
tor of the Granados Conservatory, 
made a successful tour of Europe last 











Carmelina Delfin, Pianist and Composer 
of Havana 


summer, giving piano recitals in Berlin, 
Vienna, Paris and other important 
cities of the Old World. On her re- 
turn, she gave several interesting lec- 
ture-recitals, among them one on 
“Schubert and His Works,” illustrated 
with interesting pictures she had col- 
lected in her travels. She is the 
founder and artistic director of the 
novel “Asociacién de Profesores y 
Alumnos de Musica” (Association of 
Teackers and Students of Music), 
which is doing fine work, having pre- 
sented several artists in the past two 
seasons, and offering opportunity to 
youthful Cuban artists to appear in 
public. First on the list of this year’s 
attractions of the Society is the Rus- 
sian pianist Kotlarsky. Other artists 
will follow, although their names have 
not been announced. 


Symphonic Groups Thrive 


Havana’s longing during many 
years for a symphony orchestra has 
been granted, and we have now no less 
than three, all doing praiseworthy and 
enthusiastic work. The more is this to 
be praised because it can be said, in all 
truth, that these musicians work for 
art’s sake, as they have no financial 
support either from the Government or 
private sources, contenting themselves 
to collect whatever is left of box re- 
ceipts and subscription tickets, after 
all expenses are covered. These or- 
chestras offer their associates one con- 
cert every month, on different Sunday 
mornings. Their programs always 
contain some new work of a classical 
or modern composer. Soloists, mostly 
local artists, appear frequently with 
the different orchestras. 

The symphonic ensembles are con- 
ducted by three noted Cuban musicians. 
Gonzales Roig has conducted, since its 
foundation, the first orchestra as- 
sembled in Cuba, the Havana Sym- 
phony. Roig is also director of the 
Municipal Band and Music School of 
Havana, and is the composer of many 
beautiful songs. At the last concert of 
the orchestra in December, the soloist 
was the Cuban flutist, Emilio Puyans, 
who also conducted Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony. 

Amadeo Roldan, concertmaster of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, is assum- 
ing the post of conductor during the 





Eduardo Sanches de Fuerites, Cuban 
Composer 


absence of Pedro Sanjuan, the Spanish 
conductor and composer, who is in 
Hollywood, Cal., after a brief and suc- 
cessful appearance as guest conductor 
in Mexico City. The members of the 
Music Club of the “Institucién Hispano- 
Cubana de Cultura,” by special arrange- 
ment with the Philharmonic Society, 
attend the monthly auditions of the 
orchestra. Works by Borodine, Mous- 
sorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Glazounoff 
and other Russian composers are great 
favorites with this orchestra. 

The orchestra of the Falcén Con- 
servatory is composed mostly of mem- 
bers from the Philkarmonic, not ex- 
ceeding thirty-five or forty musicians. 
Its conductor, Alberto Falcén, pianist 
and pedagogue, is doing commendable 
work. Edelmira Zayas-Vilar, soprano, 
Mercedita Soler, pianist, and Casimiro 
Zertucha, violinist, are among the solo- 
ists of their present season. 

There is another ensemble in Havana 
which does splendid cultural work in 
music: the Sociedad de Cuartetos, a 
string quartet founded by Juan Tor- 
roella, violinist, which offers a series 
of chamber concerts yearly. Fidelma 
Garcia de Torroella,- pianist, has been 
heard in quintets. 


Pro-Arte Plans 


The Pro-Arte Society has begun a 
very busy and attractive season with 
a conference on Spanish Music by the 


Rev. F. Secundino G. Magdalena. 
Nathan Milstein, violinist, had a return 
engagement early in November. 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, Dino Borgioli, 


Marcel Grandjany and Le Roy have 
also appeared recently, as did the 
Aguilar Lute Quartet. Other artists 
scheduled for recitals with the Society 
are Lucrezia Bori, Serge Prokofieff, 
Rogatchewsky, Efrem Zimbalist and the 
Duncan Dancers. The Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra will give two 
concerts, as will the Society of Ancient 
Instruments. 

Adolfo Salazar, Spanish composer 
and critic, will give a series of five 
conferences in April. 

Ernesto Berimen will be in Havana 
in that month also. He will conduct a 
master class at the International Con- 
servatory. This marks Bertimen’s sec- 


ond season in the Cuban capital. 


"Opera has always been popular here. 
It is true we have had little opportunity 
to hear operas other than the old “bat- 
tle horses.” They seem to have a never- 
ending appeal with our public. “Parsi- 
fal,” “Secret of Suzanne,” “Goyescas,” 
“Tris,” “Lohengrin,” “La Fanciulla del 
West,” “Isabeau” and a few others 
have had a hearing or two, but never 
enough to make any of them pleasant 
to the taste of our operatic audiences. 


Russian Opera Series 


Havana is about to have a great 
operatic experience. Russian opera, 
sung in Russian, is to be given this 
month at the National Theatre by the 
“Compagnie Privé de Paris,” under the 
auspices of the Tourism Commission of 
Havana. Marie Kousnezoff heads the 
company, which includes a hundred and 
thirty artists, it is said. “Prince Igor,” 
“Khovantchina,” “Boris” and other 
operas of the Russian repertoire are 
announced to be given. 

Santiago de Cuba is showing signs 
of activity in our musical world, thanks 
to the efforts of Dulce Ma. Serret, 
pianist, recently named director of the 
Provincial Conservatory of Music in 
the eastern capital of our island. She 
has formed a Society which will present 
a number of artists during the season. 

Last but not least, our composers 
are active. More than one work writ- 
ten by Cubans has been heard in Eu- 
rope and the United States. 

Eduardo Sanchez de Fuentes had his 
tone poem, “Anacona,” for solo, chorus 
and orchestra, performed on Oct. 13 at 
the National Palace of the Barcelona 
Exposition, during the Iberian-Spanish 
American Music Festival. Alejandro 
Garcia Caturla had his “Three Cuban 
Dances” played at the same concert. 
Ernesto Halffter, in Seville, gave the 
premiere of the same “Dances” on 
Nov. 30. Henry Cowell will introduce 
them in California. They will also be 
heard this season in Chicago. The 
French composer and conductor, Marius 
F. Gaillard, will present in Paris this 
season Caturla’s Afro-Cuban poem en- 


titled ‘“‘Bembé,” written for piano, 
woodwinds, brass and percussion in- 
struments. Lydia de Rivera, Cuban 


soprano, gave the first performance at 
the Salle Gaveau, in Paris, of “Three 
Cuban Poems,” “Maria Isabel,” “Juego 
Santo,” and “Canto Esclavo 1870,” 
dedicated to her by the same composer. 

Caturla and Amadeo Roldan, of the 
Philharmonic, are two of our younger 
musicians who are coming to the front 
rank of our composers. “Danza Negra,” 
by Roldan, was recently played in 
Paris under the baton of Gaillard. His 
“Three Small Cuban Pictures” and “La 
Rebambaramba,” the latter based on 
Afro-Cuban rhythms, established Rol- 
dan as a composer of fine technique and 
personality. His latest work, given its 
premiére by the Philharmonic last 
September, is called “El Milagro de 
Anaquillé” (The Miracle of Anaquillé) 
“an Afro-Cuban choreographical mys- 
tery” on a scenario by Alejo Carpentier. 
The work was given in a concert per- 
formance. It shows Roldan as an ultra 
modern. 


Edythe Browning to Sing at Newark 
Festival 


Mortimer C. Wiske, conductor of the 
Newark Festival Chorus, has engaged 
Edythe Browning, American dramatic 
soprano, as one of the soloists for the 
concert to be given by the Chorus in 
Newark, N. J., Jan. 30. Miss Browning 
will be heard later in a New York re- 
cital at the new Barbizon-Plaza Audi- 
torium, now nearing completion. 
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DeRubertis will also be played, “Gay 
Neapolitans” and a poem, “Pilate.” 

The Kansas City Guild of Music and 
Allied Arts Teachers has been recently 
granted a charter by the State of Mis- 
souri. A curriculum, such as required 
by the National Association of Music 
Schools, has been formulated. The 
membership of the organization is com- 
posed of independent teachers. Com- 
plete courses in all departments are 
available within the Guild itself for 
those wishing to qualify for teachers’ 
certificates and degrees. The officers 
are Ottley Cranston, president; Mar- 
garet Fowler Forbes, treasurer, and 
Carroll W. Cole, secretary. The fac- 
ulty includes: piano, Richard Canter- 
bury, Lucile Vogel-Cole, Gertrude Con- 
cannon, Mrs. Joseph Easley, Mrs. 
Franklyn Hunt, Geneve Lichtenwalter, 
Cora Lyman, Lucy Parratt and Mary 
Witters; voice, Charles Cease, Louie 
Collier-Cranston, Ottley Cranston, Wal- 
ter Ehrnman, Mrs. George Emery, 
Mrs. Margaret Feil, Edna Forsythe, 
Franklyn Hunt, Marjorie Rose Ryan; 
violin, William A. Bunsen, Carroll W. 
Cole, Frederick J. Curth, Margaret 
Fowler Forbes, Elma Eaton Karr, Wort 
Morse; organ, Maddalena Heryer 
Akers, Hans Feil; composition and the- 
oretical subjects: Maddalena Akers, N. 
DeRubertis, Elma Eaton Karr, Lucy 
Parrott; ensemble and orchestra, Car- 
roll W. Cole, Frederick J. Curth, N. 
DeRubertis; theatre and expression, 
Leonore Anthony, William J. Mack; 
dancing, Marie Kelley. 

Leopold Shopmaker, concert violin- 
ist and instructor, has recently opened 
a studio in the Studio Building. Mr. 
Shopmaker had three years’ advanced 
work with Willy Hess of Berlin, Ger- 
many. He has announced plans for a 
recital the last week of January, with 
Florence Morseman as accompanist. 

Mrs. M. K. Powell is music editor 
of the Kansas City Star, and Luigi 
Vaiani of the Kansas City Journal- 
Post. 


English Singers Sail for Orient 


The English Singers of London de- 
parted on the S.S. “Empress of Asia” 
on Jan. 11, for a long tour of fifty con- 
certs in the Far East. They gave a 
special matinee on Jan. 17 in Honolulu. 
The Singers return to America early 
next October for their sixth American 
tour. 





The Christmas Section of Handel’s 
“Messiah” was sung at the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church on Sunday afternoon, 
Dec. 28 under the direction of Clarence 
Dickinson, with Louise Lerch, Rose 
Bryant, Charles Stratton and Alex- 
ander Kisselburgh as soloists. 
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CLUBS ACTIVE IN KANSAS ‘CITY, KAN. 





Three Musical Organiza- 
tions Producing Major 
Choral Works 


Kansas Crry, KAN. Jan. 15.—To the 
organized music clubs, credit is given 
for general activities of musical nature 
in this city. 

The Kansas City, Kan., Cicie Choral 
Club, Earl Rosenberg, musical director, 
with a membership of 150 included in 
their season’s plans a performance of 
Haydn’s “Creation” with David Grosch, 
baritone; Roseann Carr, soprano, and 
Lee Lewis, tenor, as soloists. At pre- 
sent, rehearsals are going forward for 
a performance, on Feb. 25, of Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast.” 
As climax to the school music week, the 
organization will be heard, on April 27, 
in its annual performance of Handel’s 
“Messiah” with guest soloists, to be an- 
nounced later. Officers of the choral 
club are: Roy Hamilton, president; 
Mrs. C. H. Badger and Mrs. L. B. 
Gloyne; first and second vice-presidents, 
Mrs. R. M. Riley, secretary; George 
Bath, treasurer; E. W. Henry, librar- 
ian; Mrs. W. J. Logan, sponsor; Mrs. 
E. W. Henry, accompanist. 
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The MacDowell Music Study Club, 
with a membership of thirty, meets 
twice a month. The plan of work for 
the season embraces study of oratorio 
and opera. Analytical study of Wag- 
ner’s Nibelungen Ring is planned, pre- 
paratory to the appearance of the Ger- 
man Opera Company, in Convention 
Hall, Kansas City, Mo., In February. 
Leopold Shopmaker, violinist, who re- 
cently returned from three years’ study 
in Germany, with Willy Hess will ad- 
dress the organization on “Opportuni- 
ties of Study at Home and Abroad.” 
The officers of the club are Ruth Os- 
trom, president; Mrs. Howard Cristy, 
vice-president; Elvera Nordell, secre- 
tary and Mrs. Martha Robinson, trea- 
surer. 

The Viking Male Chorus of Messiah 
Lutheran Church, meets twice a month 
and gives programs and Vesper serv- 
ices. On Feb. 25, a group of numbers 
will be given on the Civic Choral Club 
program. Other activities include a per- 
formanee of Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man’s “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” 
with organ and piano accompaniment. 
R. M. Riley is conductor and Mrs. Pau) 
Esting accompanist. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN 
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Paris Has Continuous Music Feast 
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rice Eisenberg, one of Pablo Casals’ 
most remarkable pupils, who has just 
been made second professor of ‘cello 
to assist Dirain Alexanian. 


Casals and Gieseking Popular 


Every year Paris has a great num- 
ber of musical celebrities, young and 
old, from all parts of the world, but 
there is one who unfailingly carries 
away the same honor every year, Pablo 
Casals. I heard his first concert in 
Paris about thirty years ago, and l 
have never missed any of his concerts 
since. Last year again, in November, 
he was more genial and extraordinary 
than ever. 

The pianist who caused the greatest 
sensation was Gieseking, principally in 
works of Debussy and Ravel, for which 
he has found such a fluid and impalpa- 
ble sonority that it is like a gleam of 
light. Among the French pianists Gil- 
Marchex has taken an important place. 
Last month he gave five recitals, in 
which each program was enormous; 
the first, twelve Preludes of Bach, 
twenty-four of Chopin and twelve of 
Debussy; at the second, Chopin’s four 
Ballads and twenty-four Studies; at 
the third, five of the larger Beethoven 
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A SECOND GREAT MASTER CLASS 
The KANSAS CITY-HORNER CONSERVATORY 


Announces the Return to America of 


MAURICE 


DUMESNIL 


Eminent French Pianist 
June-July, 1930 
The Great Success Which Attended M. Dumesnil’s First Master Class in the 


Kansas City-Horner Conservatory during the Season of 1929 Predicts an Even 
Greater Enrollment for His Second Master Class. 


For Reservations and Particulars Address 


CHARLES F. HORNER, Pres., 3000 Troost Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 

















Sonatas; at the fourth, an entire pro- 
gram of Schumann; the fifth, Franck, 
Brahms, Liszt and Ravel. Two years 
ago he gave five recitals of French mu- 
sic in Berlin. 

Among the violinists, Zino Frances- 
catti, born in Marseilles and a pupil 
of Thibaud, is considered as one of the 
greatest after his master. He had a 
great success playing with Poulet, 
Lamoureux and the Paris Symphony 
Orchestra. Next year he will go to 
America, 


Few Operatic Novelties 


Nothing of importance at the Opéra 
or Opéra-Comique during the last three 
months, apart from the renewal of “Le 
Roi Malgré Lui,” by Chabrier, which 
was very welcome. Several new works 
are to be given in January. The great 
characteristic of this season is the fact 
that all the new works are light operas 
or lyric comedies. Musical dramas do 
not seem to tempt composers any more. 
Arthur Honegger is composing an op- 
erette and one notices a marked ten- 
dency toward lighter music and amus- 
ing scenes. 

The centenary of Rossini’s “William 
Tell” was celebrated at the Opéra, and 
the centenary of “The Huguenots” is 
being prepared. One sees the faults of 
these old operas, but as yet nothing 
has been found to take their place. 
Meanwhile we live in the past, and 
Gounod, Bizet, Massenet, Puccini, Wag- 
ner have not yet exhausted their 
success. 





Prokofieff Playing in California 

Serge Prokofieff will appear as so- 
loist with the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra under Alfred Hertz on Feb. 
18 in the Municipal Auditorium. The 
Russian composer-pianist will play his 
Third Piano Concerto and conduct a 
suite from his opera, “The Love for 
the Three Oranges.” While on the 
coast, Prokofieff will also appear as 
soloist with the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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spring. The Stillman-Kelley chorus 
appeared in the first concert, given at 
the Auditorium. Mrs. Aaron B. Rosen- 
thal acts as the manager for this or- 
chestra. 

The MacDowell Club _ orchestra, 
under the direction of Pearl Brice, 
gives an annual series of concerts at 
the Milwaukee Art Institute and also 
appears on many other occasions. Miss 
Brice has contrived to build an orches- 
tra of genuine merit, capable of giving 
excellent entertainment and providing 
great educational possibilities. 


Choral Groups Enterprising 


Not long ago the Milwaukee A Ca- 
pella Choir passed out of existence, 
with the death of William Boeppler. 
No conductor was re-engaged to suc- 
ceed him. But Milwaukee still has 
many fine musical clubs and many 
splendid, growing church choirs. 

The leading mixed choir in the city 
is the Arion Musical Club, with Daniel 
Protheroe as conductor and P. J. 
Kuipers as president. The, club gives 
two concerts each year and also gives 
the “Messiah” each season during the 
Christmas holidays. The Arions will 
give their second concert of the year 
on April 10. No soloist has yet been 
engaged for this event. 

The Arion Club has a splendid edu- 
cational enterprise in the Arion Junior 


Musical Club, of which Mrs. Karl F. 
Miller is superintendent and Dr. 
Protheroe, conductor. The children 


pay their own small dues and have 
weekly afternoon sessions like those 
of an adult musical club, with musical 
training provided by Dr. Protheroe and 
Mrs. Miller. An annual concert is 
given in the Pabst Theater in which 
the children themselves act as soloists. 
The entire program is given from 
memory and entirely by its own mem- 
bers in duets, trios, piano work, semi- 
choruses and mass choruses. 

The chief male chorus of Milwaukee 
is the Lyric Male Chorus, with Samuel 
McKillop as president and Alfred Hiles 
Bergen as conductor, with some 115 
men as members. This club has been 
making trips for several years to the 
annual meet of the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs and has made a dis- 
tinct success. The club gives two 
regular concerts each season, besides 
appearing at many conventions and at 
various concert engagements in the 
State and elsewhere. The second con- 
cert of the season will be given on 
April 24 in the Auditorium. No soloist 
has been chosen. Mr. McKillop says it 
is more than likely that the club will 
take the soloists from its own ranks 
this year for the April concert. The 
club is also negotiating for an im- 
portant engagement at Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Bergen is also the director of 
the Teachers’ Chorus, composed of 
women. This club gives some excel- 
lent programs, recent appearances hav- 
ing included with a capella work. 
Although this club is young, it has 
made splendid artistic progress up to 
date and is already the chief women’s 
chorus of Milwaukee. 

One of the leading church choirs 
of Milwaukee is the Grand Avenue 
Congregational group of 60 voices 
under the direction of Graydon Clark, 
organist and choirmaster. This choir 
has just given its first a cappella pro- 
gram before an audience of 1500, which 
showed considerable enthusiasm. 

The choir will accept a limited num- 
ber of concert engagements. 
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Omaha's Music to Benefit by New $3,000,000 Art Centre 
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Joslyn Memorial Building 
Nearing Completion, Will 
Provide Hall for Concerts 
— Omaha Symphony, 
Under Harmati, Promi- 
nent in City’s Concert Life 
—Visits by the Chicago 
and German Companies 
Supplement Local Move- 
ment for Opera in English 


By Margaret G. Ames 


MAHA, Jan. 20.—Omaha is soon 

to have a music and art center; 
the Joslyn Memorial Building is near- 
ing completion. This magnificent build- 
ing is being erected at a cost of $3,- 
000,000 by Mrs. Sarah H. Joslyn, as 
a memorial to her late husband, George 
A. Joslyn, and will contain a large 
concert hall, a museum, a lecture room 
and quarters for many musical and art 
enterprises. The building will cover 
the entire block opposite the Central 
High School. 

The remaining part of the season 
is rich in promise. Among the events 
to be heard are those by the Omaha 
Symphony; Artists’ Courses of the 
Tuesday Musical Club; the German 
Grand Opera Company; the Chicago 
Civic Opera; a dramatized performance 
of “Elijah,” with a chorus of 1000 
voices, under the directorship of N. J. 
Logan; the Friends of Music; the Elks 
Apollo Male Chorus; the Fortnightly 
and Monday Musical Clubs; Grand Op- 
era in English, under the supervision 
of Thea Moeller-Herms; the Little 
Symphony, Rudolph Seidl, conductor; 
the Amateur and Matinee Music Clubs, 
and many creditable recitals, to be 
given by pupils from the local music 
studios. 


Symphony to Give “Parsifal” 


The Omaha Symphony, Sandor Har- 
mati, conductor, will be heard at the 
City Auditorium on Feb. 13, assisted 
by local choirs, in excerpts from “Par- 
sifal.” On March 13 Frances Mac- 
millen, violinist, will be the visiting 
soloist. The closing concert on April 3 
will be orchestral. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. A. 
D. Dunn, president, will present the 
Kedroff Quartet, Feb. 23, and the New 
York String Quartet on March 25. 

Under the auspices of the Associ- 
ated Retailers, the German Grand Op- 
era Company will give two perfor- 
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mances in the City Auditorium on Feb. 
14 and 15. 

The Shrine will present the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company at the City 
Auditorium on March 26 and 27. 

Thirty-two musical women are in- 
cluded in the membership of the Fort- 
nightly Musical Club, which meets 





“MESSIAH” HAS NOTABLE 





Prof. N. J. Logan Directs Handel 
Oratorio with Werrenrath 
Among Soloists 


OMAHA, NEB., Jan. 20.—Under the di- 
rection of Prof. N. J. Logan, dean of 
the University of Omaha Conservatory 
of Music, assisted by Reinald Werren- 
rath, baritone, Else Arendt, soprano, 
Lillian Knowles, contralto, and Edwin 
Kemp, tenor, Handel’s “Messiah” was 
given on Dec. 16 at the Auditorium. 

A striking picture was revealed when 
the curtains parted: the men of the 
chorus seated in the center surrounded 
by the women members, gowned in 
varied hues, with the soloists, forty 


PERFORMANCE IN OMAHA 


members of the Omaha Symphony Or- 
chestra, Myrtle Benson and Mary Silver 
at the pianos in the foreground. 

Such a large choir has never before 
been gathered together in Omaha. A 
commendable feature of the chorus was 
precision of attack and release and un- 
derstandable diction. Prof. Logan led 
his ensemble through the varied con- 
trapuntal passages with genuine skill. 
Despite the fact that the women far 
outnumbered the men, a very even bal- 
ance prevailed. 

Mr. Werrenrath’s mature art and 
dignity of performance were rewarded 
with “arm applause, and Mmes. 
Arenr and Knowles also won the 
audience. Edwin Kemp scored decidedly. 

M. G, A. 
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every two weeks at the homes of its 
members. Henrietta Rees is president; 
Mrs. Verne Miller, vice-president, and 
Edith Louise Wagoner, chairman of 
the program committee. Interesting 
programs that keep abreast of the 
times are featured. 

The Friends of Music, founded by 
Mrs. A. V. Kinsler, Mrs. Edgar Mors- 
man, president, presents resident ar- 
tists during the course of the season. 
Bettie Zabriskie, ‘cellist, with Mrs. 
Louise Shadduck Zabriskie at the 
piano, will give the January program 
at the home of Mrs. Charles Metz. On 
Feb. 5 Martin Bush will appear in a 
piano recital. Brahms and modern 

(Continued on page 127) 
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SERIES FOR LAWRENCE 





University of Kansas Sponsors Out- 
standing Events 


LAWRENCE, KAN., Jan. 20.—Major 
musical events scheduled for the School 
of Fine Arts of the University of Kan- 
sas include five remaining attractions. 
to be presented by the University Con- 
cert Series. Artists appearing under 
Dean D. M. Swarthout’s local manage- 
ment are Vladimar Horowitz, Feb. 12;. 
Toscha Seidel, March 10; Dusolina 
Giannini, March 27, and Lawrence Tib- 
bett, May 6. The Kedroff Quartet 
opened the series. 

The School of Fine Arts will present 
faculty recitals by Meribah Moore, so- 
prano, with Ruth Orcutt, pianist; Karl 
Kuersteiner, violinist, and Lee S. 
Greene, pianist; Alice Moncrieff, con- 
tralto, and Howard C. Taylor, pianist; 
W. B. Downing, baritone, with Alice 
Merle Conger, pianist; and Waldemar 
Geltch, violinist. 

Plans for a series of weekly organ 
Vesper programs have been carried for- 
ward by Laurel Everette Anderson, 
University organist, and Charles San- 
ford Skilton and Lee S. Greene. Other 
plans include four all-musical Vespers 
featuring chamber and ensemble music; 
two concerts by the University Band of 
ninety men, under J. C. McCanles, di- 
rector. There will also be a series of 
weekly student recitals. 

The final important event will be the 
Annual Music Week Festival, which is 
announced for the first week in May. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN 





A concert for the benefit of St. 
Luke’s Hospital was given at the Hotel 
Astor, in New York, on the afternoon 
of Jan. 22, Marie Miller, harpist, and 
Rita Sebastian, contralto, were heard 
in an interesting program. 
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LOUISVILLE WILL 
WELCOME VISITORS 


Late Winter’s Concerts 
Are Prepared in 
Abundance 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 20.—The mu- 
gical season for Louisville for the late 
winter of 1930 will open with the con- 
cert of the pianists, Guy Maier and 
Lee Pattison, on Jan. 23, under the di- 
rection of the Wednesday Morning Mu- 
sical Club, of which William Lane Vick 
is president. é 

This club, beginning in a small man- 
ner soon after the war, has become 
the leading sponsor of musical affairs 
in Louisville, and now has a member- 
ship of over 600. It gives four artist’s 
concerts a year, with one visiting Sym- 
phony Orchestra in the spring. This 
year the Cleveland Orchestra will visit 
Louisville, under this club’s auspices, 
at the Memorial Auditorium. 

The Memorial Auditorium, at Fourth 
and Kentucky Streets, Louisville, bids 
fair to become one of the leading mu- 
sical centers of the South. This build- 
ing, of classic Greek design, follows 
the beauty and traditions of a great 
temple, having a dome almost as high 
as that of the Pantheon at Rome. It 
is surrounded by four great piers, 
pierced by the organ openings, and is 
cut by four immense arches, north, 
south, east and west. Three of these 
arches form openings to the balconies, 
and the fourth is the proscenium of 
the stage. The stage is equipped with 
every modern requirement, and the hall 
will seat 500 people. A great circular 
passage surrounds the auditorium, 
which seats 3000. 

In this auditorium the Civic Opera 
Company of Chicago will present dur- 
ing the last part of February four op- 
eras, with Tito Schipa, Mary Garden, 
Rosa Raisa, Margherita Salvi and Ma- 
rie Olszewska, among others, appear- 
ing in the operas: “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” “Tannhauser,” “Thais” and 
“Carmen.” 

Thomas Clines will present in the 
Auditorium during the late winter 
months George Copeland, pianist, and 
Kathryn Meisle, contralto, in joint re- 
cital, and will later bring the Fisk Sing- 
ers to Louisville. 

The Woman’s Club, of which Mrs. 
Julien Van Winkle is chairman, will 
present in the last concert of the sea- 
son Richard Crooks, tenor. This year 
they have presented Angna Enters, 
dancer, and Harold Bauer, pianist, in 
previous recitals. 

The Louisville Chorus, directed by 
Frederic Cowles, will give its second 
and last concert in the spring. 
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Omaha’s Music Year 
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(Continued from page 126) 
compositions comprise the program. 
For the closing concert on March 5 
Sandor Harmati is arranging an all- 
modern program. 

Mrs. Carol M. Pitts, director of 
music at Central High School, brings 
out much unknown talent each season. 
In April the Omaha Teachers’ Chorus 
will give a public concert. A concert 
by the Central Glee Club will be heard 
in May. A sacred concert at the First 
Presbyterian Church and another in 
Lincoln, Neb., will be given during 
the season. Ten young High School 
students will sing in Chicago in the 
National Music Supervisors’ Conference 
Chorus of 400, conducted by Dr. Hol- 
lis Dann of New York University. A 
conference will be held the week of 
March 24. 

The Technical High School, of which 
Mrs. Flora Ellis is head of music, and 
Central High School have courses in 
all branches of music and rank with 
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the best in the educational music of 
the city. 


University Sponsors Music 


The University of Omaha Conserva- 
tory of Music enjoys an enrollment of 
280 students. Prof. N. J. Logan is 
dean, and Cecil Berryman, head of 
piano department. The violin depart- 
ment is in charge of Boghdian Shlanta, 
and Mrs. Nell Griscom Gillard has 
charge of the public school music. 

Juliet McCune directs the music in 
the grade schools and works with San- 
dor Harmati in arranging the sym- 
phony programs given for this group 
of children. 

Station WOW presents events of the 
National Broadcasting Company’s Red 
Network Chain. On this chain we hear 
Atwater Kent artists, the Chicago Sym- 
phony, the New York Symphony and 
other splendid programs. Station KOIL 
of Council Bluffs, lowa, Omaha’s neigh- 
bor city, presents Columbia broadcast- 
ing programs. 





The Louisville Male Chorus, with 
Carl Shackleton as director, will give 
two more concerts in the spring, one 
secular and the other a sacred concert 
during Lent. 

The Louisville Conservatory of Mu- 
sic has an orchestra composed of mem- 
bers of the faculty and advanced stu- 
dents. It is under the direction of 
Albert Marzian. Robert Parmenter is 
director of a Children’s String Ensem- 
ble, which is doing fine work. 
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The Y. M. H. A. Educational Series 
sponsored a program on Jan. 15 en- 
titled “Music: Its Relation to Litera- 
ture,” and will present one other con- 
cert during the musical season. These 
concerts have proved very interesting. 
There is always an eager audience to 
hear the series. 

William Lane Vick, vocal teacher of 
Louisville and president of the Wednes- 
day Morning Musical Club, will present 
his pupils from time to time in the 
studio of WHAS, broadcasting from 
4.45 to 5.30 p.m. on Thursdays. 

JAMES G. THOMPSON 





People’s Chorus to Give Concert With 
Lillian Benisch as Soloist 


The first intimate singing entertain- 
ment of the People’s Chorus of New 
York, this season, will be held in Town 
Hall on Jan. 30, under the direction of 
L. Camilieri. 

Lillian Benisch, contralto, will be the 
soloist, and will sing two groups of 
songs, including the aria “Ah mon fils!” 
from “Le Prophéte” by Meyerbeer, 
Amarilli by Caccini, “The Faltering 
Dusk” by A. Walter Kramer, “The 
Fisher’s Widow” by Clara Edwards and 
others. 
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ANNOUNCE THIRD SEASON 
OF CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 





Copland-Sessions Concerts Will Include 
Plans for Foreign Composers on 
Three Programs 


The Copland-Sessions Concerts of 
Contemporary Music, which were es- 
tablished in the spring of 1928 to 


satisfy the need of young composers 
to hear and test their work in public 
performance, announce for the season 
1930 a series of three subscription con- 
certs to be given on Sunday evenings 
during February, March, and April at 
a theatre to be decided later. 

The plans for this season are more 
extended than in the past. Emphasis 
will no longer be placed solely on this 
generation of American composers; 
the concerts will be broadened to in- 
clude a larger number of young Euro- 
peans still unknown in this country. 
Roger Sessions, who is living abroad, 
will concentrate his attention on the 
latter field, while Aaron Copland will 
concern himself with the Americans. 

One of the concerts this winter will 
be known as a “Repeat Program,” at 
which works considered worthy of re- 
peated hearings will be given, without 
regard to whether or not they were 
first introduced by the Copland-Ses- 
sions concerts. 

Two Americans, Robert Russell Ben- 
nett and Israel Citkowitz, will have 
their compositions performed in New 
York for the first time this season. A 
work by Jeffrey Mark, a young English 
composer now residing in the United 
States, will also be introduced. New 
works by the following composers are 
also planned: Jean Binet, Theodore 
Chanler, Carlos Chavez, Robert De- 
laney, Vladimir Dukelsky, Jerzy Fitel- 
berg, Roy Harris, Tadeusz Jarecki, 
Colin McPhee, Nicholas Nabokoff, Nino 
Rota, and Dane Rudhyar. 

The policy of offering all seats at 
a moderate and uniform price is being 
continued. 
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Washington’s Brilliant Mu- 
sical Season Continues 
with Concerts by Phila- 
delphia and New York 
Orchestras — Series by 
American and German 
Companies Provide Lyric 
Drama, with Spring En- 
gagement by Metropolitan 
Expected — American 
Composers Sponsored in 
Sutro Salons 


By Dorothy De Muth Watson 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 20.—Although 

there is much quality in the con- 
certs being listed for the remainder of 
the season in the National Capital, the 
quantity seems not as taxing as it has 
been in years just past. 

Mrs. Wilson-Greene, who heads the 
list of concert managers for the num- 
ber of concerts which she sponsors, 
presented Lucrezia Bori on the after- 
noon of Jan. 13, at Poli’s Theater. She 
will present the following at the same 
place later: the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra under the direction of Kousse- 
vitsky on Feb. 4; Emma Otero, so- 
prano, on Feb. 11; Beniamino Gigli on 
Feb. 28; Rosa Ponselle on Feb. 19; 
and Sergei Rachmaninoff on March 9. 
All of the foregoing are afternoon con- 
certs, which meet a demand in the 
peculiar social and official life of the 
nationa! capital. 

Mrs. Wilson-Greene is also sponsor- 
ing a series of Saturday evening con- 
certs, in the New Constitution Hall. 
Sigrid Onegin was presented on Jan. 
11. Those to follow are: Jascha 
Heifetz on Jan. 25; Rosa Raisa and 
Giacomo Rimini on Feb. 8, and Louise 
Homer on March 8. 

Opera is lavishly provided in Wash- 
ington. The German Grand Opera 
Company gave a series here in Janu- 
ary. The American Opera Company, 
under the able direction of Vladimir 
Rosing, opened a series on Jan. 20, 
when the new American opera, 
“Yolanda of Cyprus” was scheduled 
for a first performance in Washing- 
ton, under Mrs. Wilson-Greene’s local 
management. “Madame Butterfly” 
was scheduled by the same company 
on Jan. 21, with repetitions of “Car- 
men” and “Faust” on the afternoon 
and evening of Jan. 22. All of these 
operas were to be presented at Poli’s 
Theater, as the New Constitution Hall 
of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution is not at present equipped 
for opera, as it was hoped it would be. 

It is, of course, expected that Mrs. 
Wilson-Greene will again manage lo- 
cally the arrangements for the spring 
engagement of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company here in April. But the an- 
neuncement of these dates and operas 
is not yet ready for publication. 


Notable Orchestral Series 


T. Arthur Smith, local manager, has 
almost exclusively devoted himself to 
the management of the large orches- 
tral concerts in the national capital. 
He presents in series of concerts both 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and the 
Philharmonic-Symphony of New York, 
as well as one appearance of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
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Constitution Hall of the National Society, Daugh*ers of the American Revolution. 


Fred E. Hand Is Manager of the Hall 





Rose and Ottilie Sutro, Pianists, and 
Founders of the Salon Series for Ameri- 
can Composers 


The Philadelphia Orchestra was to 
be heard on Jan. 21 and will appear 
next on Feb. 18, with Ossip Gabrilo- 
witch conducting. These concerts are 
all presented in the Constitution Hall. 
Mr. Smith has announced the after- 
noons of Jan. 28 and March 4 as the 
next concert engagements here of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony under the di- 


rection of Bernardino Molinari and 


Arturo Toscanini, respectively. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra, which has not been presented in 
Washington for some time, will give a 
concert here on Feb. 13 under the direc- 
tion of Henri Verbrugghen. This con- 
cert is under the local management. of 
Mr. Smith. 


American Composers’ Salons 


The Misses Rose and Ottilie Sutro, 
who inaugurated a series of concerts 
last season in which they present the 
American composers, assisted by inter- 
pretative artists, are again this sea- 
son presenting these concerts under 
the title of “Salon Sutro.” They seek 
to capture the delightful informality 
of the European drawing rooms. The 
third and last of these concérts for 
this season will be the presentation of 
Harold Morris, composer and pianist, 
presenting his own works and those of 
Charles T. Griffes, on the afternoon 
of Feb. 14 at the Carlton Hotel. 


The Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation, at the Library of Con- 
gress, announces that Ildebrando Piz- 
zetti, noted composer, will be presented 
there on March 5. This will not be 
a concert under the direction of the 
Friends of Music of the Library of 
Congress, as previously announced. 





GERMAN OPERA CONTINUES SERIES 


Washington Hears Music of 
Latin-American 
Composers 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 20.—The 
German Grand Opera Company, S. 
Hurok, manager, presented a brilliant 
performance of “Tristan und Isolde” 
here on Jan. 8. Juliette Lippe was a 
glorious Isolde, and Rudolf Ritter a 
good Tristan. Sonia Sharnova was a 
fine Brangine. Gotthold Ditter as Kur- 
wenal came in for his share of the 
honors. The cast included also Dudley 
Marwick as the King, Josef Lengyel as 
the voice of the Sailor, Gustav Werner 
as a Shepherd, and Albert Jablonski 
as a Steersman. Ernest Knoch con- 
ducted a splendid performance. The 
orchestral playing, the singing and the 
acting, the staging and the management 
of the opera, were better than the open- 
ing performance two nights before. 





Washingtonians packed Poli’s Theatre 
to the doors. T. Arthur Smith was the 
local manager for the German Grand 
Opera Company, the series including 
also “Don Juan,” “Flying Dutchman,” 
and “Die Walkure.” 

Kurt Hetzel, conductor and pianist, 
has been portraying the music dramas 
of Wagner in a series of lecture-recitals 
at the Y.W.C.A. Hall under the man- 
agement of S. Hurok. Through the 
courtesy of Mr. Hurok, Mr. Hetzel is 
also appearing in Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia, to give these lecture-recitals 
in anticipation of the season of the 
German Opera Company in those cities. 

Marguerite d’Alvarez, contralto, was 
the guest artist and soloist at an un- 
usually brilliant concert given under 
the auspices of the Pan-American Un- 
ion recently, in the beautiful Hall of 
the Americas. This concert was broad- 
east to twenty-one American countries, 
and reports indicate that it was receiv- 
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Returning from Europe on the Liner 
Majestic 


The Library of Congress Music Divi- 
sion has been especially fortunate in 
securing the services of Percy Lee 
Atherton, as the assistant to Carl 
Engel, chief of the Division of Music, 
who finds it necessary to divide his 
time between Washington and New 
York, where his offices as president of 
the G. Schirmer music publishing house 
keep him very much occupied. 

Dates for the Pan American Union 
Concerts have not been announced. 
Mrs. Lawrence Townsend has not an- 
nounced the artists which she will 
present in the remainder of the season. 





Daal 


ed in Central Europe and South Africa, 
South America and Northernmost 
America. Mme. D’Alvarez sang Manuel 
de Falla’s “Tus Ojilos Negros,” Alvar- 
ez’s “En Calesa,” and works by Robles 
(Peru), Reynaldo Hahn (Venezuela), 
Pedrell (Uruguay), and Velasquez 
(Mexico). 

The United Service Orchestra, under 
the leadership of Capt. W. J. Stannard 
of the U. S. Army and Lieut. Charles 
Benter of the U. S. Navy, played works 
by composers of Latin America, includ- 
ing Centurion of Paraguay; Elie of 
Haiti; Alvarado of Mexico; Ponce of 
Mexico, and many others. The brilliant 
audience of 1000 included diplomatic 
representatives of various countries. 




















Philadelphia Loses Generous Music 
Patron in Passing of Edward Bok 





Jan. 20.—In the 
death, on Jan. 9, at his winter home in 
Florida, of Edward Bok, Philadelphia 
loses ome of its most generous and 
civically minded citizens. With Mrs. 
Bok, founder and president of the Cur- 
tis Institute of Music, he had gone to 
Florida for a month’s trip. Mr. Bok 
was borm im Den Helder, Holland, on 
Oct. 9, 1863, the grandson of an ad- 
miral im the Dutch navy and the son 
of an officia] at the court of William 
Itt. 

The family moved to this country in 
1869, and at the age of thirteen, when 
his father died, he left school and was 
employed in various publishing houses, 
magazine and newspaper offices. In 
1889, his work attracted the attention 
of Cyres H. K. Curtis, who brought 
him to the Ledies’ Home Journal, of 
which he remained editor until his re- 
tirement im 1919. 

Shortly after this, Mr. Bok became 
head of a movement to preserve the 
historic Academy of Music which was 
endangered by the march of business. 
Under his guidance, a complete renova- 
tion of the old theater took place and 
it remains the home of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, the local performances 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
and the Civie and Philadelphia Opera 
companies. Im the early years of the 
century he became a member of the 
board of directors of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and at a period when the 
organization was struggling with fi- 
nancial difficulties, he was the anony- 
mous guarantor of the amount of the 
annual deficits which often ran as high 
as $50,000. He later devised the plan 
for am endowment fund and was chair- 
man of the drive which resulted in 
over-subscription of the goal set at one 
million dollars. 

During his years as editor of the 
Home Journal, Mr. Bok effected nu- 
merous immovations which resulted in 
the magazine’s gaining an enormous 
circulation. He established the Bok 
Peace Award, the Woodrow Wilson 
chair of Literature at Princeton, the 
American Foundation, Inc., which 
maintains the various activities which 
he created. Among these is the Phila- 
delphia award of $10,000 each year to 
the Philadelphian who has done most 
for the community. Leopold Stokowski 
was the first recipient of this. Another 
was the Citizen’s award by which each 
year a member of the police force and 
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Edward Bok, Noted Art Patron 


the fire department each receives a 
prize of $1,000 for exceptional and 
courageous service. 

In 1896, Mr. Bok married Mary 
Louise Curtis, only child of Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, who, with his two sons, sur- 
vives him. 

Mr. Bok was buried at the foot of 
the Singing Tower, the bell tower with 
its famous carillon which he built in 
the bird sanctuary established by him 
at Iron Mountain, Florida. W.R.M. 


Antonio Michieli 

Antonio Michieli, formerly a tenor 
in grand and light opera, died at the 
Home for the Blind, New York, on 
Jan. 5. Mr. Michieli, who was in his 
eighty-second year, had resided in the 
home for the past eleven years. He 
was born in Venice and came to this 
country in Colonel Mapleson’s company, 
which gave opera at the old Academy 
of Music in the seventies and eighties. 
He is said to have sung later at the 
Metropolitan and was heard in the Mc- 
Caull Opera Company and with Francis 
Wilson and De Wolf Hopper. His last 
appearance was in Colonel Savage’s 


English production of “The Girl of the 
Golden West” in 1911. 





Stedents Ferm A Cappella Choir 


Osemumx, Onto, Jan. 5—The new 
Oberlin A Cappella Choir made its first 
public appearance at the college chapel 
service on Dec. 18, singing The Cheru- 
bim Song by Glinka; an old German 
folk song, Auf dem Berge; “I hear 
along the Street,” old English; “Beauti- 
ful Saviour,” arranged by F. M. 
Christiansen, and “Welcome,” written 
by him. This student organization of 
fifty woiees is under the direction of 
Olaf Christiamsen, newly appointed 
director of Choral Music at the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music. 

Among the recent recitals by mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music were two trio con- 
certs given by the Conservatory Trio, 


Mrs. William Mason Bennett, piano, 
Maurice Kessler, violin, and Frederich 
Goerner, ’cello. In the first concert of 
the season they were assisted by George 
E. Waln, clarinet, a new member of 
the faculty, in a Beethoven Trio. On 
Dec. 16, the trio played the Beethoven 
Opus 97 and the Trio Elegiaque by 
Rachmaninoff. 

In a violin recital 
included the Chausson “Poéme” and 
the Bruch G Minor Concerto. Mr. 
Denoe Leedy in a recital on Dec. 17 
played the Bach French Suite in G and 
Compositions by Bartok and Moussorg- 
sky. Mr. Axel Skjerne, pianist, and 
Raymond Cerf, violinist, in their sonata 


Raymond Cerf 


recital included the Beethoven Opus 
30, No. 2, the Brahms Opus 78 and the 
Franck Sonata in A. 
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NEW YORK LIBRARY WILL 
GET LAMBERT COLLECTION 





Musical Manuscripts and Autographs 
of Late Pianist to Go to Public 
Institution 


Under the terms of the will of the 
late Alexander Lambert, pianist and 
teacher, who was killed by a taxicab on 
New Year’s Eve, the New York Public 
Library will receive a collection of 


manuscripts of Gregorian chants and 
other musical compositions as well as 
letters and signed photographs from 
musicians and composers. Mr. Lam- 
bert’s estate, amounting to $180,000, 
was willed to relatives, two sisters, two 
nieces and four nephews sharing the 
total sum. 

Mr. Lambert was born in Poland in 
1862, and studied with various eminent 
European teachers, including Liszt. He 
was director of the New York College 
of Music from 1888 to 1908. At the 
time of his death he was on the staff of 
the Curtis Institute of Philadelphia 
besides teaching: private classes in New 
York. 


Minneapolis Civic Concert Series Has 
Sophie Braslau as Soloist 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 15.—A 
new feature in the musical life well 
worth fostering and expanding is a 
series of civic concerts given on mid- 


winter Sunday afternoons in the new 
Municipal Auditorium of Minneapolis 
under the direction of its manager, 
George L. Adams. The vast hall, seat- 
ing over 9000 people is for these oc- 
casions partitioned off into halves of 
which only one is used, and special 
platform and background are provided. 
The first event in the series was a 
recital by Efrem Zimbalist on Dec. 29, 
which proved the finest treat afforded 
our music lovers in many a day. The 
following Sunday, Jan. 5, Sophie Bras- 
lau, contralto, gave a recital. Miss 
Braslau won an artistic triumph. 

The program included “O mio Fer- 
nando” from “Favorita,” Ravel’s Vocal- 
ise Etude, Italian folk songs by Geni 
Sadero, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Song of 
the Bride,” “Romance,” by Rubinstein, 
and “Fate” by Rachmaninoff, based 
upon the famous fate theme from 
Beethoven’s C Minor symphony. In the 
closing grqup of songs in English, A. 
Walter Kramer’s “Faltering Dusk” was 
one of the most effective. The singer 
was enthusiastically received and re- 
sponded generously with encores. 
Louise Lindner was an efficient ac- 
companist. V.N. 


Marion Armstrong to Sing with To- 
ronto Symphony 


Marion Armstrong, Canadian lyric 
soprano, will appear in February with 
the Toronto Symphony Orchestra at 
Toronto, Canada, broadcasting for the 
Canadian National Railroad Company. 
Miss Armstrong, who is from the Flor- 
ence Wessel Studios, has been engaged 
in a busy season, which took her 
through the maritime provinces. 


Lucia Chagnon Appears in “Creation” 


Lucia Chagnon sang in “The Crea- 
tion” with the Norwich Choral Club on 
Jan. 3. Miss Chagnon has been reen- 
gaged to sing in Montclair, N. J., on 
Jan. 15. Later in the month she will 
give a recital at Amsterdam, N. Y., fol- 
lowed by a concert in Birmingham, Pa., 
for the Birmingham School for Girls. 
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OPEN NEW MUSIC SCHOOL 
FOR GREENWICH HOUSE 





John Erskine Is Speaker at Ceremony 
Attended by 200—Stresses Need 
of Music in Education 


The dedication of a new music school 
at Greenwich House, 44 Barrow Street, 
New York, recently, was attended by an 
audience of 200. The dedicatory address 
was made by John Erskine, director of 
the Juilliard Musical Foundation. 

Mr. Erskine spoke of the aims of the 
school, and the need for such an insti- 
tution in the present state of music. 

In describing the purpose of the 
school Mr. Erskine said: “The students 
will be taught not only the practice 
of the art, but that conception of it 
which sees it not as an exclusive career 
for the platform performer or the en- 
tertainer, but as a kind of expression 
essential to all of us who would lead 
a complete life. 

“The service of such a school as 
this,” he said, “is distinct from that of 
the ordinary music school. The great 
conservatories require severe prepara- 
tion. This and others like it discover 
talent at its source. It is a tragedy that 
the gift of the average person for the 
arts is usually undeveloped.” 

While genius should not be neglected 
he said, greater scope for neighborhood 
schools lay in fostering love for music 
among the masses. 

“From the point of view of the 
worried virtuoso there are too many 
musicians,” he said. “From the point 
of view of culture there are never 
enough so long as human beings pos- 
sess a talent which is undeveloped. If 
all the music schools succeed in reach- 
ing all the available talent, we shall 
eventually take music entirely out of 
the economic field and begin to consider 
it as a form of expression essential to a 
sane and complete spiritual life, a so- 
cial force binding the community to- 
gether, and one community to another, 
more closely than any other language 
at our command.” 

Those who took part in a musical 
program were a string quartet com- 
posed of Frank Gullino, Jacob Luf- 
shutz, Dante Bergonzi and Eolo Testi; 
the Fortnightly Chorus, led by Will J. 
Stone; a string orchestra conducted by 
Enrique Caroselli; and Rosemarie Loy, 
Sidney Coolman and Mary Kirschmann, 
pianists. 

Mrs. Henry Lorrillard Cammann, the 
chairman, said that an endowment fund 
had been established to carry on the 
work of the institution. 

The board of the new school includes 
Mrs. Cammann, chairman; Mrs. Jay C. 
Freeman, vice-chairman; Miss Betty 
Scott, secretary; Joseph P. Chamberlain, 
treasurer; Miss Marion Rous, director; 
Erie L. Bergland, Mrs. Howard Brock- 
way, Mrs. Wendell T. Bush, Mrs. H. 
Durant Cheever, Mrs. Chalmers Clifton, 
Ellwood Colahan, John V. N. Door, 
Miss Nannette Ehrmann, Mrs. Win- 
chester Fitch, Jay C. Freeman, Mrs. 
Frank Furlong, Garret Kip, Mrs. 
Frank La Farge, Mrs. Daniel Gregory 
Mason, Charles C. Matchette, Garret 
Mott, Mrs. William L. McFarland, 
Thomas H. McInerney, Mrs. Thomas H. 
McInerney, Miss Rose Phelps, Mrs. 
William K. Prentice, James Harvey 
Robinson, Mrs. V. G. Simkhovitch, Mrs. 
Albert Spalding, Mrs. J. Walter Spald- 
ing, Mrs. Henry Root Stern, Radcliffe 
Swinnerton, Miss Gertrude Watson, 
Miss Louise B. Willard, Mrs. John 
Louis Zaugg and August Zinsser. 
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Church Music of Early Rus- 
sia and 17th Century Italy 
Among New Acquisitions 
—Report of Librarian 
Tells of Work Done by 
“Society of Friends of 
Music” of the Institution 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 20.—Rare volumes 
of liturgical chants—some from the 
monasteries of fabled Novgorod and 
others from the Venice of Marco Polo’s 
day—are among recent acquisitions of 
the Music Division of the Library of 
Congress. In his annual report for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, just 
available, Dr. Herbert Putnam, libra- 
rian of Congress, states that the Con- 
gressional Library in the twelvemonth 
has seen a number of valuable and im- 
portant acquisitions to the Music Divi- 
sion’s collection. 


Unique Slavic Notation 


Probably the most interesting of 
these is the “Hirmologion of John of 
Damascus,” a liturgical manuscript 
dating from the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. The collection as 
a whole is especially rich in orthodox 
Russian liturgical chants, so-called 
“Irmosy,” with melodies belonging to 
the “Znamennyi rospiev,” which is one 
of the oldest noted chants of the church. 
“Znamia” indicates “note-sign” and ros- 
piev’ means “chant.” The melody is 
written in the “Kriuki” or hook nota- 
tion of the school of Novgorod. It con- 
stitutes the last perfection in sematic or 
staffiess Russian notation. The manu- 
script is an example of the most skillful 
Russian calligraphic art and contains a 
number of beautiful colored initials and 
marginal decorations. It is the first 
manuscript of this kind to be acquired 
by the Library. 

Another acquisition worthy of par- 
ticular mention is the “First Book of 
Masses,” by Jean Mouton, printed by 
Ottaviano dei Petrucci (1466-1539), of 
Fossombrone, in 1515. In 1498 Petrucci 
received from the government of Venice 
a 20-year privilege to exploit his inven- 
tion of printing mensural music from 
movable metal type. Although Petrucci 
cannot be regarded as the actual in- 
ventor of music printing from movable 
type, it remains to his credit to have 
been the first who brought the new 
art to a high degree of perfection. His 
prints today are rarities of the first 
order. 


“Friends of Music” Formed 


Librarian Putnam considers the most 
signal event of the year for the Music 
Division the organization of “The 
Friends of Music in the Library of 
Congress,” which was formed in De- 
ecember, 1928. On that date a meeting 
‘was called, by invitation, at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Richard S. Aldrich, in 
Washington. To the 127 persons pres- 
ent, Mr. Walter Bruce Howe, chair- 
man of the meeting, explained in detail 
the aims and purposes of the society. 
In summarizing these purposes, Mr. 
Howe stated that they are threefold: 
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Excerpt from the Tenor Part in Jean Monton’s “First Book of Masses,” Printed by 
Petrucci in 1515. The Familiar Diamond-Shaped Notes of the Period Are Used 
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A Page from the “Hirmologion” of 

John of Damascus, Written in a Rare 


Russian Notation (17th Century). The 
Original Is Richly Illuminated 





1. To provide a link among serious 
music lovers all over the country by 
associating them, through our National 
Library, in musical activities devoted 
wholly to artistic and educational ends. 


2. To provide funds for the purchase 
and gift of additions to the music col- 
lection in the Library of Congress, such 
as historical rarities, significant publi- 
cations, and manuscripts, old and con- 
temporaneous, 

8. To provide, for members of the 
association, concerts to which the rich- 
ness of the national music collection 
will contribute unusual musical signifi- 
cance. 


In spite of the comparatively short 
time of its existence, the association, 
due to the energy and devotion of its 
officers, has made a remarkable begin- 
ning in carrying out all three of the 
major purposes outlined above. 


Contributions for Music 


On April 5, 1929, the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the appointment of Doctor 
Putnam as Librarian of Congress, the 
society presented to the Library its 


first contribution, one of a thousand 
dollars, for the purchase of additions 
to the music collection. This sum was 
expended in the acquisition of certain 
rarities, neexbly the beautiful seven- 
teenth century manuscript of the 
“Hirmologion” of John of Damascus, 
obtained at the second public sale of 
the Wolffheim collection, to which refer- 
ence has been made. 

The officers of the society are: Ni- 
cholas Longworth, president; Harold 
Bauer, Mary Howe, Leopold Stokowski, 
vice-presidents; Grace Dunham Guest, 
secretary; H. Barrett Learned, treas- 
urer; Frank Frost, assistant treasurer. 


The report states that there were 
in the Music Division of the library on 
June 30, 1929, 1,045,395 pieces and 
volumes of music, of which 964,835 were 
sheet music, 50,665 music literature, 
and 29,895 music theory. 

ALFRED T. MARKS 


COMPOSERS UPHELD IN 
NEW COPYRIGHT SUIT 





Justice Department Declares Dance 
Hall Owners Liable for Unlicensed 
Use of Music 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 20.—The Depart- 
ment of Justice here says that the 
owner of a dance hall or other public 
entertainment enterprise, at whose 
place copyrighted musical compositions 
are played in violation of the rights 
of the copyright owner, is liable if the 
playing be for the profit of the estab- 
lishment, even though the orchestra is 
free to determine the musical selec- 
tions performed, and is employed under 
a contract that would ordinarily make 
it an independent contractor. 


The case on which the decision was 
rendered was brought by Shapiro, 
Bernstein & Co., New York music pub- 
lishers, et al., against Dreamland Ball 
Room, Inc., et al., in the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Seventh Circuit. 

The allowance by the trial court, in 
the case which was appealed, of $250 
and $100 attorney’s fees for the in- 
fringement of the copyright of each 
musical composition was held to be 
proper. A. T. M. 





The Musical Art Quartet, which 
gave the second recital of its New 
York series in Town Hall on Jan. 7, 
will make a New England tour. 


ANNOUNCE ‘RING’ 
WITHOUT CUTS 


Metropolitan Cycle Lists 
Works in Entirety 
After 30 Years 


This season the “Ring” operas of 
Wagner are announced to be given 
“without cuts” in the annual matinée 
cycle by the Metropolitan. They will 
be heard for the first time unabridged 
at this opera house since the season of 
1899-1900. 


The sixth cycle of Wagner operas, 
to be conducted by Artur Bodanzky, 
will take place on the following dates 
and with the casts listed below, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza, general manager of the 
Opera: 


“Die Meistersinger,”’ Friday afternoon, 
Feb. 7; Eva, Maria Mueller; lene, 
Marion Telva; Walther, Rudolf Laubenthal: 
Hans Sachs, Friedrich Schorr; Beckmesser, 
Gustav Schiitzendorf; P er, Leon Ro- 
thier; Kothner, Arnoid Gabor; other Meis- 
tersinger, Bloch, Angelo Max 
Altglass, Giordano Paitrinieri, Louis D’An- 
Fe. James Wolfe, William Gustafson: 

vid, George Meader, and Watchman, 
George Cehanovsky. 


“Lohengrin,” Thursday afternoon, Feb. 
13; Elsa, Maria Jeritza; hengrin, Walter 
Kirchhoff; Ortrud, Gertrude ppel; Tel- 
ramund, Mr. Schorr; King Henry, Michael 
Bohnen; Herald, Mr. Cehanovsky. 


“Das Rheingold,” Friday afternoon, Feb. 
21: Wotan, Mr. Bohnen; ge, Mr. Kirch- 
hoff; Alberich, Mr. Schiitzendorf; Mime, 
Mr. Meader; Fricka, Mme. Kappel; Freia, 
Mme. Mueller; Erda, Karin Branzell; Don- 
ner, Alfredo Gandolfi; Froh, Alfio Tedesco; 
Giants, Messrs. Rothier and Wolfe; Rhine 
Maidens, Editha Fleischer, Marion Telva 
and Phradie Wells. 


“Die Walkiire,” Thursday afternoon, 
Feb. 27: maqeees, Mr. Kirchhoff: Sieglin- 
de, Mme. appel; Wotan, Mr. Schorr; 
Briinnhilde, Elisabeth Ohms; Fricka, Mme. 
Branzell; Hunding, Mr. Gustafson; Valk- 
ries, Mmes. Manski, Wells, Fieischer, 
nee, Telva, Wakefield, Carroll and 

exer, 


“Siegfried,’’ Friday afternoon, March 7: 
Siegfried, r. Laubenthal; Mime, Mr. 
Bloch; Briinnhilde, Mme. Ohms; the Wand- 
erer, Mr. Bohnen; Alberich, Mr. Schiit- 
zendorf; Fafner, Mr. Gustafson; Erda, 
Mme. Branzell ; Forest Bird, Mme. Fleischer. 


“Gétterdimmerung,” Friday afternoon, 
March 14: Siegfried, Mr. Laubenthal: 
Briinnhilde, Mme. Kappel; Hagen, Mr. 
Bohnen; Gunther, Mr. Schorr; Gutrune, 
Mme. Mueller; Waltraute, Mme. Branzell; 
Alberich, Mr. Schiitzendorf; Rhine Maidens, 
Mmes,. Fleischer, Wells and Telva: Norns, 
Mmes. Telva, Wakefield and Manski; Two 
Men, Messrs. Bloch and Gabor. 


“Tristan und Isolde,” Friday afternoon, 
March 28: Tristan, Lauritz Melchoir; Isolde, 
Mme. Kappel; : 


ence Whitehill; Melot, Mr. Gabor; Shep- 
herd, Mr. Meader; Steersman, Mr. D’An- 
gelo; Sailor, Mr. Bloch. 





New Organ To Be Installed in New 
York Church 


Work on dismantling of the old organ 
in Holy Trinity Lutheran Church and 
the installation of the new $25,000 
Skinner organ was begun recently. 
Henry F. Seibert is organist of the 
church. Mr. Seibert gave another in 
his series of organ recitals at Town 
Hall, Jan. 17. The program included 
works by Bach, Wagner, Fletcher, 
Stoughton, Yon, Lemare and Whitney- 
Sullivan. The previous recital in the 
series was given on Jan. 3. 





Robeson to Appear as Othello 


Paul Robeson and Mrs. Robeson 
sailed on the Olympic, Dec. 20, for En- 
gland, to join their small son for the 
holidays. The Negro singer will make 
a Continental concert tour before re- 
turning to London for the rehearsals 
of “Othello” in which he will play the 
title role. 
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